


HERS IS A SERVICE UNIFORM, TOO 


@ She helps make ball bearings. She is one of many thousands of men and 
women engaged in this vital work—days, nights, Sundays, holidays. 
| Ball bearings are used by the millions in planes and tanks and jeeps and 
guns and ships ... in war machines of all-kinds, wherever shafts turn. And 
in the machines of indtistry making the machines of war. Indeed in this 
highly mechanized mobile war “nothing rolls like a ball!” Keep ‘em rolling! 
' Yes, the smock worn by the New Departure girl is a service uniform. 


New Departure Division General Motors Corporatien, Bristol, Connecticut 





Respondi to to- 
day's Ganead ter near- MEN AND WOMEN OF 


perfection, New Depar- 
ture research workers 
are gaining new engi- 
neering knowledge about 
design and application for the benefit 
of all mankind when Peace returns. 
















MAINTENANCE IS _ IN 
THIS WAR WITH EVERY- 
THING IT’S GOT—AND 
THAT'S PLENTY! FOR 
EXAMPLE-—HERE ARE 
WAYS PROPER CARE OF 
MOTORS HELPS INSURE 


EVERY LUBRICATION JOB should be a bullseye today — enough FULL—AND CONTINUED 
lubricant, not too much. With anti-friction bearings, remember —U.S. PRODUCTION! 
grease guards the steel rolling elements primarily against corro- 
sion, not friction. Too much grease only promotes heat ! INER lubrication than ever is 
vital today — but it’s only one 
method used by maintenance to step 
up the wartime efficiency of motors. 
Fighting dust, moisture and stray 
oil is important, too—and all such | 
means of safeguarding motors are 
presented in Allis-Chalmers’ new 
maintenance handbook .. . 



















AS LONG AS oil prevents metal-to-metal contact in sleeve bear- 
ings, wear is impossible — if no grit is present! Thus it pays to 
keep oil covers tight, dust seals in good condition. 





\\ “A Guide to Wartime Care of Electric 
fw a a0 i 0 \ Motors” describes all nine main 
Ce’ ) & | So motor enemies in detail —tells how { 

Pras to fight each of them. 
It’s fully illustrated—applies to 


AN OIL FILM often is no thicker than the wall of a soap bubble — all standard makes of ee 
can fail just as suddenly and completely. To protect it, mainte- re eae NS Severs: 


d inst Sree tnieallenment Write now for your free copy. ALLIs- 
ee eee en ‘ CHALMERS MF«. Co., MILWAUKEE. 


© ALLIS-CHAIMERS =a” 































The efficiency of a clipped attach- 
ment depends largely upon how the 
clips are fastened in place. U-bolts 
should always bear against the 
short end of the wire rope. The 
saddles should bear against the 
load, or “live” side of the rope. 
Distance between clips, center to 
center, should be not less than six 
times the diameter of the wire rope. 
In applying clips, tighten all bolts 
uniformly before and after the rope 
is under tension. Then, after the 
rope has been in service for several 
hours, tighten the clips again. 
Although the proper fastening of 
clips, as explained above, is as 
simple as a, b, c, operators in the 
field still find that clips are often 
used incorrectly. Now that all wire- 
rope users are trying in every way 
to reduce time-out for replace- 
ments and to get utmost service 
from wire rope, proper use of clips 
is more important than ever. The 
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table below is an established guide 
to the right way to use clips: 





Minimum Spacing 


Rope number between 
diameter of clips clips 
Vi" = 2” 
4,” . 2 2'/,” 
/,” 3 a 
/,” tan 33/,” 
ts tie & 4\/,” 
a 5/4” 
og ,s 6” 
ae oe 63/,” 
1/4” .§ 7,” 
13/44” eo. 8l/,” 
ee 9” 
15/9” :- ae 10” 
13/,” 7 .....104" 
1"... 7 1” 
gp RE 8 .12” 


For drop-forged steel clips and for 
Purple Strand Ropes or lower quali- 
ties of rope. 











Bethlehem Manufactures Wire Rope for all Purposes 











SADDLE 


The following percentages show how 
the efficiency of an attachment is re- 
duced by the improper use of clips: 


Clips fastened alternately on oppo- 


site sides 75% 
U-bolts bearing against load side of 
rope 70% 


50% or less 
50% or less 


Nuts tightened improperly 
Rope knotted, then clipped 


Thimbles should always be used 
as a support inside a rope “eye,” 
regardless of whether the rope is 
clipped or spliced. If this is not 
done, the load will flatten the rope 
out of shape, kink or dog-leg it, and 
much of the rope’s service life and 
efficiency will be sacrificed. 

Bethlehem makes a complete line 
of wire rope for all purposes and our 
distributors are in key locations all 
over the United States. Contractors 
moving into new territories to handle 
war jobs can always count on Beth- 
lehem Wire Rope, and the helpful 
service of experienced distributors. 



























Suwbmarmes 


By using simultaneously three separate carriage and apron units on the 22” 


















Monarch lathe, accepting 40 feet between centers as illustrated below, a fast 
three-lathes-in-one job of machining marine tubes for our Navy is accom- 
plished. With the tubes supported in five equally spaced steady rests, close 
tolerances are maintained without difficulty. 

This example indicates how Monarch lathes are being used for fine accurate 
finishing of extra long work, such as gun barrels, ship-shafts and similar 
pieces. Whether the operation consists of straight turning, combined straight 
and taper or contour turning or boring, Monarchs do the job quickly and to 
required rigid tolerances. 

Monarch lathes are at work throughout our Naval and Maritime operations, 


speeding the building and equipping of ships. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY:**:* SIDNEY: OHIO 


MONARCH 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 









Little Men, Hold Out 


@ Another poem poem this week 
written written by a gentlemen gen- 
tlemen in the industry industry who 
signs himself Jones Jones, a cousin, 
no doubt, of Simone Simone. It’s 
swell, though, in spite of the stutter- 
ing anonymity. 


Little men, hold out, for the 
forge is burning, 

The steel is poured, and the 
lathes are turning; 


Little men, hold out, hold out. 


The tanks and the guns and the 
planes are making 

The furnaces roar, and the land 
is shaking; 

Little men, hold out, hold out. 


And a man stands by and his arm 
is bare, 

And the look in his eyes is an 
angry glare 

And his shoulders fill all the up- 
per air; 

Little men, hold out, hold out. 


And the length of his stride is 
more than a rod, 

And the weight of his tread, it 
shatters the sod, 

For the Giant is up on his feet, 
by God! 

Little men, hold out, hold out. 


Reprints Available 


@ The next article in the series on 
Conservation and Substitution will be 
on War Department specifications. 
Eight-page reprints of the eight ar- 
ticles which have appeared so far 
are available at 10c each from the 
Readers Service Department. 


Expanded Work Week 


@ We've known all along that the 
metals industry was giving everything 
it had to the war effort; stretching ca- 





It is now incumbent upon every employer who does not 
have a functioning labor-management committee in his 






plant to take steps immediately to provide for its organiza- 


tion. 


—Wendell Lund, Director 
Labor Production Division, WPB 


pacity, expanding it, and in every way 
practically doing the impossible. But 
so far it’s all been kid’s play compared 
to today’s effort. In one of the na- 
tional weeklies the other day we 
learned with naive amazement that 
“we're working three shifts a day, 
eight days a week” to turn the stuff 


out. 

Sounds to us like a Republican 
move to get around the 40-hour 
week. 


Dunking For Scrap 


@ The scrappy’s job these days is 
nothing to be frowned on, as you can 
see from the OWI cartoon shown 
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“He's doing an important job—and HE KNOWS ITI” 











vere Drawn for Office af War Information 
here. The stuff he’s after is more 
precious than the whole cache of 
shimmering gold at Ft. Knox. 

As a matter of fact up in Boston 
they’re even dunking for scrap. Back 
in the tearful thirties, it seems, many 
thousand tons of scrap were loaded at 
the Mystic pier of the Boston & Maine 
( That's a Hell of a Way to Runa...) 
Railroad, headed for Japan. In load- 
ing some of the material spilled over- 
board to the bottom of the Mystic 
river. To recover this scrap, Boston & 
Maine Railroad spotted a large grap- 
pling crane alongside and in less than 


two hours dunked 50 tons from the 
bottom onto the wharf. Altogether 
close to 500 tons bought by the Japs 
have been dunked from Davy Jones’ 
locker. 


Tool Salvage Movie 


@ “Save Those Tools” is the sub- 
ject of a one-reel, black and white, 
sound picture just released by Inter- 
national Harvester Co. It shows how 
the Harvester Company’s tool salvage 
program was organized and how it 
functions, from salvage at individual 
plants to the central clearing house 
for the utilization of excess and obso- 
lete tools. 

Emphasis is given to the low-tem- 
perature brazing process of repairing 
broken or damaged tools, and also 
how worn tools are reground to small- 
er sizes, or reworked to different 
types. 

The real story of this movie, which 
is available free of charge from the 
company’s main office, 180 N. Mich- 
igan Ave, Chicago goes back to the 
February 23, 1942 issue of STEEL. 
At that time we ran a complete story 
of the International Harvester sys- 
tem of salvaging worn tools, and this 
article in STEEL so impressed mem- 
bers of the Conservation Division, In- 
dustrial Salvage Section of WPB that 
they suggested the motion picture be 
made as an educational help in these 
times of critical tool material short- 
ages. General Motors have already 
requested a print to circulate through 
their various plants, and additional 
385 or 16 millimeter prints are avail- 
able on request. 


Improved Forging Technique 


@ Sreex’s 60-page reprint hand- 
book, “Improved Forging Technique” 
will be off the press within a week 
or ten days. As you may know, this 
is the excellent series of articles writ- 
ten by Professor Arthur F. Mac- 
conochie, all of which appeared in 
Steet during the past year. Copies 
of the reprint book sell for $1.00 
each and orders are now being taken. 
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with Compliments 


N the year since Pearl Harbor, 
Basic service engineers have 
installed Ramix bottoms in 39 
open hearth furnaces and major 
repairs in many more. Each job 
has meant a saving of 5 to 10 days 
in construction time. 


By getting these furnaces into 
production so much sooner, oper- 
ators have been able to turn out 
nearly 100,000 tons more steel than 
would have been possible had 
conventional burned-in magnesite- 
and-slag bottoms been installed. 


Every open hearth and electric 
furnace man today knows Ramix. 
Of 188 basic steel plants in the 








100,000 More Tons of Steel for Victory 
of Basic Engineers 


BASIC HEARTH 
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REFRACTORIES 





United States and Canada, 147 or 
78.2% are using this cold-ram- 
ming, quick-setting magnesia 
refractory. Of 95 electric steel pro- 
ducers, 75 or 78.9% have one or 
more hearths of Ramix. Many 
others are using it as a repair 
material. Operators and engineers 
alike subscribe to the belief that a 
Ramix hearth is as near foolproof 
as present knowledge can build. 


Basic Refractories, Incorporated 
offers this product and the services 
of its field engineers to assist any 
and every steel plant in producing 
the maximum tonnage of steel 
which is needed to bring Victory 


to American arms. 








BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 


845 HANNA BUILDING 


& CLEVELAND, OID 


Represented in Canada and Great Britain by 
Canadian Refractories, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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500 AMP. 
Dimensions 


Height 



































primary coil. Wha me ne is idle, one of the pi oO 
coils is automatica - 


reducing the open circuit voltage immediately f0 that of 
one of the primaries — or 42 volts. 
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300, 500, 750, 1000 AMPERE CAPACITY 
WITH 42 VOLT OPEN CIRCUIT VOLTAGE 


Utilizing an altogether new principle developec ‘ 
Engineering Department, this new series of A. C. Veiding 
machines has the following outstanding advantages: 


— 1. Low open circuit of 42 volts which is lower than any 
¥ wey other available machine. 


2. Wide currert range well outside of NEMA range and 
rating. 


3. Power factor correction with built-in capacitors at no 
extra cost. This results in a power factor ranging from 
100% to 86% lagging over the popular working range. 


4. Improved electrical efficiency from 80% to 82% over 
the working range. 


5. Simplicity of control. Infinite steps of adjustment 
throughout NEMA range with only one hand wheel 
control. 


Other important features of the new Wilson ‘Bumble Bees"’ are 
dual voltage connections for quick change from 220 to 440 volt 
or vice versa, and a thermal overload protection device which 
cuts out overload current only after the temperature of the wind- 
ings reaches a dangerous point. This new Wilson development 
eliminates unnecessary interruptions, yet provides complete pro- 
tection against overheating. Streamlined, simple to control and 
operate, Wilson ‘Bumble Bees'’ represent an important advance- 
ment in A. C. welding. 








LC Are Welder 


the WILSON “BUMBLE BEE” 
for greater speed of welding 
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SCRAP HUNTING LICEN® 
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WANTED: 
More SCRAP Hunters 


Wirsour more scrap than our best efforts 2. Set upa definite, continuous salvage program 
P P BS prog 


have produced to date, America’s steel produc- _ and give every employe a part in that program. 
tion—and our entire war effort—is dangerously 





al 3. Encourage your employes to continue the 
scrap hunt in their homes. 
We must collect more scrap. . ' - 
But first we must enlist more scrap hunters. If extra copies of this scrap hunting license 


Very possibly you have combed your plant (actual size 64” by 474") will help you oct Up 
and office for every pound of useful scrap ma- such a program, simply write us on your business 
terial you could fod. But no one pair of eyes _ letterhead for as many copies as you wish. 


can find it all. Have you done these three things? The more scrap hunters we enlist... the fast- 
1. Enlist every employe on your pay roll’as a er we will get in the scrap...and the sooner 
scrap hunter. victory will be won! 


Po 


&, ; rab ata -s ) 
GRANITE CITY STEEL Co. { eo SIse.isss GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
Chicago - Cleveland - Denver - Houston - Indianapolis \ . Memphis 
Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 4 





+ Milwaukee - Minneapolis - Moline - New 
Orleans - New York - St. Louis 


HOT ROLLED SHEETS - COLD ROLLED SHEETS - STRIPLATES - TIN PLATE - ELECTRICAL SHEETS - TIN MILL PRODUCTS - PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS 


STEEL 
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A typical 50-ton 
Diesel Electric for 
Navy Yards. 


One of the many 
Diesel Electric Lo- 
eomotives sup- 
plied to the U. S. 
Army. Illustration 
shows one of 65 
tons. 


H. K. Porter Company, Inc., has been build- 
ing locomotives for more than 75 years. Men 
who know locomotive efficiency have always 
respected Porter engineering skill and Porter 
construction methods — they know that Porter 
locomotives move MORE tons at LESS cost. 

Our fighting forces are using Porter locomo- 
tives for all types of haulage. If you are about 
to make the capital investment necessary in 
purchasing a switching locomotive let Porter 
engineers recommend type and size best suited 
to your specific needs. 





H.K. PorterCom- 
pany, Inc., was 
one of the first 
companies to re- 
ceive the Army- 
Navy Award for 
highachievernent 
in production. 


A 5S0O-ton Porter 
Steam Locomotive 
designed for the 


U. S. Army. es 


ONLY PORTER Builds a Complete line of Locomotives for Industry 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ween r- Bt eee, 
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HOT‘ OIP 


GALVANIZING 


Rigidly adhering to the highest standards of quality at reason- 
able prices, maintaining the most modern and completely 
equipped shops, employing expertly trained personnel, enjoy- 
ing the constant help of an efficient research department, this 
association represents the pioneering, stabilizing anchor of the 
galvanizing world . . . It is your guarantee of getting good 


Rubber Co., Blue Island, Ill. *® The Fanner Mig. Co., Cle 
Cal. *® Galvanizers Incorporated, Portland,Oregon * Th 


Oakland, C Independent 


Corp., St. Louis, Mo. *& The National Tele ne Supply Co., Cleveland, Oo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. *& Penn Galvanizing Co., ladel rf 


Crittenden & Company, 








AMERICAN HOT DIP 
Galvanizers Association 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WITH REFERENCE TO STEEL 


Acme Galvanizing, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. x Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, Buffalo, N.Y. * American Tinning 
& Galvanizing Co., Erie, Pa. *& Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester, N.Y. * Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta,Ga. * 
Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. * Commercial Metals Treating, Inc., Toledo, Ohio * 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N.J. * Seonent Steel Products Division of Union Asbestos and 
veland, O. * John Finn Metal Works, San Francisco, 
omas Gregory Galvanizing Works, Maspeth, N.Y. * 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. * James Hill Mig. Co., Providence, R.l. * Hubbard & Co., 
sal. om Galvanizing Company, Newark, N.J. * International-Stacey Corp., Columbus, O. 
*% Isaocson lron Works, Seattle, Wash. * Joslyn Co. of California, Los Angeles, Cal. * Joslyn Mig. & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. * L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., Jersey City, N.J. * The Thomas = Co., Portland, Maine * 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allento Pa. * Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. ~ 1 mx 
* liver Iron & Steel Corporation, 
a, Pa. *& Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mieh. *® San Francisco Galvanizing Works, San Francisco, Cal. * The Sanitary Tinning Co., Cleveland, O. 
* Southern Galvanizin Conpenz. Baltimore, Md. * Standard Galvanizing Co., Chicago, Ill. * Wilcox, 
c., Middletown, Conn. * The Witt Cornice Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHEREVER THERE'S A NEED... THERE’S A MEMBER 


work quickly and a genuine Hot Dip Job every time . . . Why 
gamble—deal with a known quality—send your materials to any 
one of our very conveniently located members. WE ARE 
ORGANIZED FOR HIGH SPEED, EFFICIENT PRODUCTION. 
American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, Inc., American 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


IF IT CARRIES THIS SEAL IT’S A JOB WELL DONE 













inn. * Missouri Rolling Mill 




























SPECIFICATIONS 
SERIES 80 METAL SAW 





When it comes to fast. 
accurate metal cutting 


Big jobs or little jobs — tool steel or aluminum — 
production or maintenance work — whatever your meta! 
cutting requirements, 2 Wells Saw will help you get 
things done. 


With the new, more capable V-12 you can apply 
the principle of continuous cutting to the bigger jobs 
—up to 13 in. by 16 in. rectangular or 13 in. diameter 
round. The model 80 sew too, is an improved unit — 
redesigned for ruggedness and ability. 


Put ea Wells Saw to work in your plent now — you 
can get one quickly from your mill supply dealer or 
write direct. 


Wells Has Established Leadership 


- Ha a 
wind i: ae “ff 





: 
WELLS MANUFACTURI- CORPORA 
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When ‘down-time 


IF “DOWN-TIME” is slowing your pro- 
duction...shaving profits—look to 
your cutting oils. For every cutting oil 
operation is different. An oil may do a 
bang-up jobin one operation and cause all 
kinds of trouble in another, due to vari- 
ables in metals, speeds and depth of cut. 


That's why Shell has developed a con- 
trol technique that “balances” the oil for 
each particular job . . . fits the oil to the 


makes you see RED 


machine, the application and the tool. In 
addition, Shell Lata Oils are delivered to 
you ready for instant use, eliminating 
costly blending mistakes, insuring uni- 
formity at all times. 


Call in the Shell man today. Let him show 
you how the right Shell Lata Oil can not 
only reduce “down-time,” but how it 
can also improve surface finish, in- 
crease tool life. 


SHELL LATA OILS fring 
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ZN, Without epenence ‘! 


UT of retirement—and from many walks of life—are 
coming patriotic men and women to do their share 
toward winning this war. Willing, but unskilled hands. 


THE GISHOLT SIMPLIMATIC is a godsend under condi- 
tions like these where large volume production is required. 
With but very little training, the average man can tend 
two or more of these automatic lathes and produce with 
the speed and accuracy that gets materials where they're 
needed—when they’re needed for Victory. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
1217 East Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 

LOOK AHEAD...KEEP AHEAD...WITH 
GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS IN METAL TURNING 











TURRET LATHES - AUTOMATIC LATHES BALANCING MACHINES 












Do You Need caso FLAT STRIP? 


WASHBURN If you are looking for a dependable 
FLAT STRIP source for Strip, WASHBURN can 





ts aastbable te mtatapnend assure you of quality and delivery. 
be furnished with Bright, 
Gelvenised, Timed and WASHBURN also makes 


Cadmium Finishes. Widths 
from 1/16 ac mes eon Flat Tempered and Untempered Round Untempered, Low and 


Wires in .50 to 1.25 Carbon Range High Carbon Spring Wires 





















WASHBURN WIRE CO, Inc., NEW YORK CITY 


WASHBURN 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 


14 STEEL 














CONTROL 


1S HELPING AMERICA MAKE MORE 


BULLETS 


FASTER-BETTER-CHEAPER 









Dies for .30, .45, and 5S0-caliber bullets are pressed out of water- 


* * 
Exclusive Automatic hardening steel with speed and precision on the Pressurematic 





















Electric Power Press. By pre-setting the pressure control gauge the 


Pressure Control 


Pressure control gauges available are 

sensitive within 100 lb. units up to 60 automatic reversing action of the ram provides a simple means for 
tons. Ram stops when pre-set pressure 
is reached, or may be set to back off 
work any distance required and then controlled! Ideal for many extrusion jobs. 
come down again. Top efficiency for 

production pressing, assembling, or 


straightening operations. HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC PRESSES $215 TO $1398 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SERIES 300 fiechiic POWER PRESSES 


nosing piece penetrates the die metal to the required depth. The 


stripping. Both downstroke and up-pull are constant, steady, 


Head Rail .............. 7” Channel Pressures... 40 or 60 Tons 
SaaS 9° Channel Motor... -n-sesseereenee- Yg HL P, 
Base Rail... 9” Channel Phase... 1 or 3 
Side Column............7” I Beam —. sco yt Ba 
Width between columns 36%" Maximum bolster travel . 36” 
Overall width 444," Maximum height between 

Width between bolster.....7° floor bolster and ram 

Ram Speed (Inches BOBO ..-009-2-------- a $41,” 
per Min.) ... 3 to 12, Top of frame from floor 75%," 


Height clearance required 97” 
Shipping weight (with- 
out any attachments of 
fixtures) approximately 1700 lb 


Ram Travel (Standard) 914," 
(Travel up to 14” available 
at extra cost.) 


Prompt Delivery! 


WRITE DEPARTMENT SS FOR FURTHER DETAILS 








PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
BEDFORD. OHIO * US A. 
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TAM Foundry Zirconite Sand 
“A” was used in the core 
for the chrome steel impel- 
ler wheel illustrgted. Note 
the clean, smooth surfaces. 
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America built her Burma Roads in Peace 


The spectacle of a friendly nation of half a 
billion people dangling from one thin, 
precarious, mountain-clinging supply line 
made the Burma Road probably the most 
famous military road of all time. 

America, with but a quarter of the 
population of China, built the finest high- 
way system in the world. That highway 
system today is paying the nation an unex- 
pected “dividend.” For the development 
of the American highways contributed to 
the growth of the American coal tar in- 
dustry and the coal tar industry is now one 
of the important sources of highly-essential 
war materials for the nation. 


Large quantities of coal tar that formerly 
went into roads are now being used to 
make pitch coke and carbon pitches that 
are important in aluminum manufacture 

..core pitches that help speed the casting 
of airplane and tank parts . . . naphthalene, 
from which is made one of the ingredients 
of flashless powder and of new-type paints 
for battleships . . . creosote to pressure 
treat timber for piers and docks and for 
construction work, where it is releasing 
much-needed steel . . . tar acids for plastics 
... target pitch which is helping American 
marksmen learn to follow the flight of an 


enemy plane . . . and many other products. 


sallons 


Koppers is producing millions of gall 
of coal tar for these purposes and processing 
it for the recovery of these vital war 
materials. In addition, it is still turning 
out huge quantities of road tar for the 
construction of access roads and airport 
runways and for the maintenance of exist 
ing highway surfaces.—Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Buy United States War Bonds 
and Stamps 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 








OUR RIGID INSPECTION IS YOUR BEST PROTECTION 


LEWIN-MATHES 


ROTATING SHELL BANDS 
- OR SHELL BAND TUBING 


OF PURE COPPER 
OR GILDING METAL 


LEWIN (@)MATHES 








LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY + + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


























a for Excellence 


E for excellence . . . the Army—Navy Production award for high 


achievement in the production of materials for war . . . is today the 
proud possession of the men and women of Kemp of Baltimore. 


Their service to their country, which has brought this signal honor, 
has, in turn, aided others in performing distinguished war service. 





Kemp Industrial Carburetors are firing specialized combustion equip- 
ment to speed production of small arms ammunition. Kemp Inert Gas 
Producers are stepping up the volume of synthetic ammonia. Smoke- 
less powder plants, aviation gasoline and synthetic rubber plants 
are other users. Kemp dehydration equipment is rendering effective 





service in chemical warfare and ordnance works. 


Their pride in this high honor is matched only by their determination 
to remain deserving of it. We pledge ourselves, every last one of us, 
to keep the E flying .. . proud/y/ The C. M. Kemp Manufac- 
turing Company, 405 East Oliver St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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1. HANDLING HEAVY LOADS 


With Baker Trucks on the job there are no lame muscles, 
strained backs or ruptures from over-exertion due to 
heavy lifting. 


2. ELIMINATING MANUAL HANDLING 


The danger of crushed fingers or toes, or other personal 
injury, is minimized when Baker Trucks do the handling. 


3. ELIMINATING HAZARDS OF HAND TRUCKING 


Baker Trucks do not replace hand trucks. But they 
can eliminate the danger of hand truckers exceeding 
safe load limits. 


4. ELIMINATING OVERHEAD DANGERS 


Many handling operations performed by overhead 
equipment can be more safely and economically per- 
formed by Baker Trucks. 


5. SAFER TIERING 
Precise control of Baker Hy-Lift Trucks means safe 
tiering in plant or warehouse. 

* * * 


THE BAKER MATERIAL HANDLING 


ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU 


He can show you how your plant safety can be improved 
with proper handling facilities. He is at your service. 


POD hi You 
IMPROVE 
PLANT SAFETY 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker Raulang Company 
2167 West 25th Street . . Cleveland, Ohio 


Baker inpustriAL TR UCKS 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd 














NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


ALLOY STEELS 


O save critical materials such as nickel and chro- 

mium, “National Emergency Alloy Steels” have 
been developed as substitutes for the old style alloy 
steels. These new alloy steels cover a wide range of 
properties and were especially designed to meet present 
conditions. Many of them are actually out-performing 
the steels previously used. 

Our stock of these “National Emergency Alloy 
Steels” is now coming in. We welcome your inquiries 
and orders and would be happy to assist you in deter- 
mining the grades best suited to your needs. 

Telephone, wire or write the Scully Warehouse 
nearest you—see phone and teletype numbers above. 


Deo you lack steel to complete a rush 
war job? Is your production in dan- 
ger of being slowed down or stopped 
for want of some piece of steel or 
steel product? Then call the nearest 
Scully warehouse. Many such calls 
have kept wheels turning. If we 
don’t have what you need, you can 
be sure that we'll do everything pos- 
sible to help you get it 

Our first job, like yours, is to speed 
war production. Every one of our 
warehouses is on the job day and 
night. And although our stocks of 
steel are not what we wish they were, 
what we have can be yours im a 
hurry sub jec Se ot course, to priority 
restrictions. So try Scully note our 
phone and teletype numbers above. 






Scully 


Servite 











SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY Cae 


Distributors of Steel and Steel Products 


Warehouses at CHICAGO . NEWARK, WN. J. . ST.LOUIS ’ BOSTON 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH . BALTIMORE 


UNITED STAT ES Sa 














More than 65 Super Refractories 


to choose from... 


pares as furnaces and kilns are pushed 
to meet production schedules, more 
and more operators are turning to super 
refractories as an economic necessity. 
But the best super refractory may be use- 
less if improperly applied. 

The number of super refractories made 
by Carborundum has grown to more than 
sixty-five standard and modified varieties. 
Each is designed to withstand spe- 

‘ cial conditions. But only one is right 

for a given application. 

With so many varieties to choose 
from, how can you be sure of pick- 

ing the right one? Obviously that’s 

a problem that calls for specialized 
experience and knowledge. 

Due to their wide background of 





THE CARBORUNDUM 


FEC. UV. &. PAT. OFF. 


CARBORUNDUM 


practical and technical skill, our refrac- 
tories engineers know how to specify the 
super refractory or combination of super 
refractories that will fit your job. Your 
furnace requirements are considered as 
an individual problem. By giving you a 
super refractory installation “tailor 
made” to your needs, we help you obtain 
continuous maximum furnace output. 
So why not call on Carborundum 
for this advisory service now. We 
will be glad to make certain that 
the right super refractories for long- 
est life, maximum production and 
highest efficiency are being used in 
your furnace. We can make reason- 
able deliveries to industries engaged 
in war work. 





COMPANY, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Refractory Division 


District Sales Branches: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh. 


Distributers: MeConnell Sales and 


Engineering Corporation, Birmingham, Ala.; Christy Firebrick Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Pacific Abrasive Supply Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Calif.; Denver Fire Clay Company, El Paso, Texas; 
Smith-Sharpe Company, Minneapoli«, Minn. 


(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and indicates manufacture 
by The Carborundum Company) 














































Listed below are details on 

THE RIGHT BRICK for 2283 
plete line of J-M Insulating 

Brick and Insulating Fire Brick. 

EVERY TEMPERATURE «2202/5 
relied upon for continued efficiency 


temperature and service . . . can be 
and economy. For further details, 
_... for EVERY SERVICE 





write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Note:—!. Above tests are in accordance with ASTM tentative standards. 
2. Conductivity is expressed in Btu. in. per hr. per sq. ft. deg. F. at the designated mean temperatures. 
3. | |—with heat flow parallel to brick strata. 

1 —with heat flow perpendicular to brick strata. 






Properties 
Density—Ib. per cu. ft. 30 38 40 22 31 38 44 N 
Transverse Strength — 
ib. per sq. in. 140 11s 90 70 100 135 150 
Cold Crushing Strength — 
tb. per sq. in. 400 700 300 70 125 170 165 
Lineer Shrinkage —% 1.4 @ 1600°F | 0.8 @ 2000°F | 2.0 @ 2500°F | 0.0 @ 2000°F | 0.0 @ 2000°F | 0.0 @ 2300°F | 0.5 @ 2600°F 
Reversible Therma! 0.1 0.7 1.29 0.5—0.6 0.5—0.6 0.5—0.6 0.5—0.6 
Exponsi Percent @ 1600° F @ 2000° F @ 2000° F @ 2000° F @ 2000° F @ 2000° F @ 2000° F ) 
Conductivity at Mean it l 
Temperature 500° F 101 67 1.67 1.70 75 1.01 1.26 161 

1000° F 1.13 79 1.88 1.95 1.01 1.19 1.49 1.90 

1500° F 1.24 90 2.08 2.19 1.41 1.49 2.05 2.61 

2000° F ese es ade 2.45 ose 1.91 3.37 4.29 
Recommended Service 

Back Up 1600° F 2000° F 2500° F 2000° F 2000° F 2300° F 2600° F 
Exposed dase ones este 1600° F 2000° F 2300° F 2600° F 
Recommended Mortar Sit-O-Cel Si-O-Cel Si-O-Cel +-M No. 1626 | +M No. 1626 | JM No. 1626 | 3M No. 1626 | 
fer Setting Brick Mortar Mortar Super Brick Cement Cement Cement Cement 
Mortar 
| 
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INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 
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From mills that 
roar and screech 


Until peace comes the wire rope 
mills of America must roar and 
screech by day and by night. 

For without wire rope there 
would be only a dribble of iron 
ore, only a thin fleet of ore boats 
on the Great Lakes, only a starva- 
tion flow of steel from the smelters. 

The wire rope manufacturers of 
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America are proud of their ability 
to produce; proud also that every 
mill makes Preformed Wire Rope 
for the hard action jobs. Preformed 
lasts longer, thereby saving pre- 
cious time. It is safer, thereby 
reducing accidents. 

But it also saves steel in a time 
when steel is vital. 





—— 
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ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
November 23, 1942 
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BUILT FOR THE 





WITH POWER 
AND DEPENDABILI 
TO SPARE! 


DRAW BENCHES 


Year-in and year-out, high production 
performance you can count upon. All 





sizes for both tubes and bars. 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, U.S.A. 


COMPLETE COLD DRAWING EQUIPMENT 
Continuous or Single Hole . . . for the Largest Bars 
and Tubes . . . for the Smallest Wire . . . Ferrous, 

Non-Ferrous Materials or their Alloys. 
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CRAP iron or steel turnings. clippings, short ends. 

worn out or broken tools, spoiled work, idle and 

obsolete machinery, etc., are valuable as raw materials 
for remelting in the production of new steel. 


Through previous refining, ingredients undesirable in 
@:% steel have been reduced—thus the use of properly pre- 
\@.-* pared scrap speeds the refining process and enables 

=< new steels to be produced more rapidly. Recapture of 
xf ‘: gerap—from your plant—means opportunity to save time 
and labor—hence more steel. 


Certain scrap contains valuable alloying elements such 
as nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, etc. which can and 
must be recovered to augment primary supply to meet 
tremendously increased demand for constructional and 
high speed alloy steels for more planes, tanks, guns, ships, tools and 
machinery essential to the war effort. 





material 


KEEP SCRAP MOVING INTO WAR PRODUCTION! 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. new'vorx, v. . 


28 STEEL 
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PRODUCTION For the first time since 
February monthly pig 
iron production statistics may be published as a re- 
sult of rescinding of a censorship ban. October 
output was 5,165,012 net tons, that of the first ten 
months of this year 49,133,042. 
Steel production again rose half a point last week, 
to 99% per cent of ingot capacity (p. 35). 
Production for war has reached the level requested 
by Donald M. Nelson when last February he pointed 
_ out that the outcome of the war depended on what 
industry did “in the ten silver months ahead” (p. 32). 
While the tooling up period is approaching a peak, 
numerous contracts involving new war plants con- 
tinue to be placed by the Defense Plant Corp. (p. 58). 
C. D. Howe, Canadian minister of Munitions and 
Supply, has been made a full member of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board, a move that 
will mesh Canadian production activities even more 
closely with our own (p. 57). The Vickers 5-inch 
naval machine gun has been placed in production in 
Canada. 


DORMANT SCRAP Manufacturers are 

urged to intensify 
their efforts in locating dormant industrial scrap; they 
should follow a procedure recommended by the In- 
dustrial Salvage Section (p. 42). “Get a scrap sal- 
vage manager and give him authority to act,” coun- 
cils D. W. Gee (p. 72). L.C. Reed points out that 
not only is this scrap needed to support steel pro- 
duction but the manufacturer who scraps idle equip- 
ment will derive tax benefits and also be in a position 
to obtain equipment of latest design after the war 
emergency is over (p. 37). 


PRICES Companies selling military items 
should determine whether their sales 


are subject to regulations of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration or of the Army and Navy (p. 47). 
Higher than ceiling prices are allowed in some 
cases on special “trade name” brass and bronze in- 
gots. Used machine dealers must register with OPA. 


MATERIALS Field representatives of the 
War Production Board are 

taking special training at Washington so as to be 
able to answer questions about the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan which are presented at regional and 
branch offices of the board (p. 41). Harold K. Howe 
believes the new CMP will work well for large con- 
sumers but he fears that smaller companies are due 
to encounter difficult procurement problems (p. 36). 
Trained men who know steel products, their use, 
and how they are distributed are needed to man 


this issue of SV RBRBL 


the staff of the new Steel Recovery Program at Pitts- 
burgh (p. 42). It is expected they will complete thei: 
work there in the next three or four months. 

The Navy will use more commercial bronze cast- 
ings to save copper (p. 39). : Restrictions on deliveries 
of tungsten ores have been liberalized (p. 46). 


COMMITTEES The War Production 

Board has appointed ad- 
visory committees covering steel products, resist- 
ance welding electrodes, resistance welding ma- 
chines, ferrosilicon, silvery iron, construction ma- 
chinery, fractional horsepower motors, commercial 
dish washing machines, molybdenum and tungsten 


wire and rods (pp. 41 and 46). 


OF INTEREST War Manpower Commis- 
duction of transportation equipment as an essential 
war industry (p. 43). 

A hacksaw manufacturer reports he sells through 


sion has certified the pro- 


distributors at much lower cost than if he were to 
organize his own sales staff (p. 64). 

Responding to the government's call for type- 
writers, one company made a study which led to 
the revelation that it could get along with 38 per 
cent fewer machines than it previously had con- 
sidered necessary They have been turned over to 
the armed forces. Other companies are urged to 
release typewriters to the maximum extent (p. 42). 


TECHNICAL A _ template-making shortcut 


described by Gerald E. Sted- 
man (p. 70) employs an X-ray activated material 
which prints from negative to positive plates by 
phosphorescence. Direct contact printing retains pre- 
cise dimensions of original. 

George R. Reiss tells how an auto dealer became 
a successful army subcontractor fabricating such 
tank components as armor plate sections (p. 78), 
one of the toughest and most exacting war produc- 
tion jobs. 

Automatic spray painting at the Martin bomber 
plant triples production, frees 10 men for more im- 
portant work (p. 82). Unit is specially designed to 
handle aircraft work. 

R. J. Zemanek concludes his discussion of the use 
of amorphous graphite in the open hearth (p. 86). 

G. C. Riegel presents a report of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.’s experience with over 60 heats of NE 
steels (p. 90). This company has found many of these 
analyses satisfactory substitutes for such steels as 
SAE 3115, 3130, 3140, 3240, 4615, 4620, 4130, 
4820, 4150. . .The latest revised listing of the NE 
steels appears on p. 96. 
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Blasting for Steel 


Pure Inland Limestone Helps Produce Steel for War 


Twice each month 14 tons of dynamite blast loose 
150,000 tons of limestone at the Inland quarry. This 
is the equivalent of a block of stone half a mile long, 
30 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. Immediately follow- 
ing each blast, giant power shovels move in to 
pick up the limestone and load it for transport 
to the modern preparation plant. Inland freighters 
then carry it to the mills at Indiana Harbor. 


Quarrying limestone seems far remote from 
steelmaking. Actually it is one of Inland’s vital 
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war jobs, for the Inland quarry furnishes pure 
limestone so essential to the making of fine steel. 
This limestone quarry is only one of many Inland- 
controlled sources of raw materials. Inland ‘also 
operates its own ore mines in the northern ranges, 
and coal nmrines in Kentucky. 


Complete control of raw materials is one of the 
most important factors in making steel of highest 
quality, at maximum output, to help win this war 
of production. 
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A dull rumbling roar—and thousands of tons of 
limestone are blasted free, ready for the crusher. 
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Ingenuity and Manpower 


In spite of all one hears about the seriousness of the manpower problem 
and in spite of the fact the daily newspapers are crowded with want ads 
for skilled industrial workers, one seldom finds a clear-cut case of acute 
labor shortage in the metalworking industries. 


This does not mean that industrial employers are satisfied with the em- 


~ ployes now on the job. Nine out of ten manufacturers could use experi- 
e enced hands if they could get them. That is why they use the want ad 
a columns so persistently. But long ago most industrial employers resigned 
e themselves to getting along with “makeshift” labor. Consequently, when 


they couldn't hire skilled workmen, they took on novices and trained and 
adapted them to the job. 


The ingenuity which industrial management has displayed in maintaining 
a high rate of production with working forces consisting of a high per- 
centage of newly recruited, inexperienced workers has been an important 
factor in industry's success to date in averting a critical labor shortage. If, 
as seems probable, the manpower situation is to. get worse before it gets 
better, then industry must go even farther than it has in the effective utiliza- 
tion of inexperienced personnel. 


Two courses are open. One is to continue and to extend the effort to 
utilize former bank tellers, store clerks, and other men and women from 
less-essential occupations. Every day an employer somewhere is discover- 
ing a better way to infiltrate this type of worker into the industrial picture. 
The possibilities in this field have not been exhausted. New expedients, 
such as the half-shift, may be worth trying. 


The other course is to encourage the development of “short cuts.” The first 
two reports of the suggestions offered by workers through the WPB’s labor- 
management committees provide a most gratifying commentary on Ameri- 
can ingenuity. Thousands of workers have come through with ideas which 
cut production time, improve the product or save machine- or man-hours. 


Editor-in-Chief 








Ingenuity can ease the manpower problem. 
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“Ten Silver Months” Mirror 


Nation’s Striking Power 


Winning the battle of production, in critical 1942, prelude to 


military victories in Africa and Pacific. New output records for iron, 


steel and other metalworking industries 


“THE YEAR 1942 is the critical year. 
We have ten silver months in which to 
hold the enemy.” 

This was the appraisal of the war pro- 
duction picture by WPB Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson last February in emphasiz- 
ing the gravity of the materiel situation. 

It now can be recalled with satisfac- 
tion—but not complacence—by indus- 
trialists whose plants’ output have made 
possible the encouraging double-barrel 
military victories in Africa and the South 
Pacific. 

In the “ten silver months” America 
has gone far in winning the battle of 
production. In munitions output, it has 
passed the “end of the beginning.” 

Overall production of ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, ammunition and all field 
equipment has been quadrupled since 
Pear! Harbor—a notable achievement de- 
spite the pessimism and carping criticism 
expressed in many quarters. 

In each month for which the WPB has 
reported there has been an overall gain. 
In the early months, an unbalance was 
noted, as could be expected. More re- 
cent figures show a greater evenness of 
distribution, both in the production of 
finished munitions and in the raw ma- 
terials required to make those munitions. 


Many Figures Secret 


Many figures on munitions production 
must, of course, continue to be military 
secrets. Enough, however, can be re- 
vealed to indicate the success that is be- 
ing achieved. Witness the increase in 
Lend-Lease aid to other United Nations 
in October to $915,000,000; the launch- 
ing of merchant vessels at the rate of 
three a day and of naval vessels at a rate 
of more than one every three days. Note 
the news accounts of the latest model 
American tanks in service on foreign 
soil, and of the armadas of American- 
built bombers and fighter planes inflicting 
punishment on German and Japanesé¢- 
held territory. 

Outstanding in this production picture 
have been the steel and metalworking 
industries. At the beginning of the year, 
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the steel industry had taken stock of it- 
self and found it had two major prob- 
lems: 

1. Efficient distribution of the ton- 
nage produced. 

2. Development of sufficient pig iron 
capacity and collection of enough scrap 
to utilize its capacity to the maximum. 

The results: Steel ingot production for 
the first ten months totaled 71,604,470 
tons, an increase of 4.5 per cent over 
the comparable 1941 period, and estab- 
lishing a new record. 

Pig iron production was up 7.5 per 
cent over 1941 and also at a new high. 


Iron ore shipments advanced 17 per 
cent over 1941, and are expected to 
reach 92,000,000 tons for the season. 

For the first three quarters, steel out- 
put averaged 96.4 per cent of capacity, 
despite a shortage of scrap that at times 


forced open-hearth furnaces to suspend. 
Last month, operations slightly exceeded 
rated capacity at 100.1 per cent. 

The recent improvement in steelworks 
operations, and in steel supply, has been 
due in large part to the scrap collection 
campaigns. While the success of these 
salvage drives must be attributed to many 
elements of the population, the steel in- 
dustry contributed a great impetus by 
sponsoring a $1,500,000 advertising cam- 
paign during the summer and fall and 
individual companies further contributed 
by their own advertising campaigns. 

Steel producing capacity figures indi- 
cate the United States and the United 
Nations may expect a continued advan- 
tage in the matter of steel supply. The 
United Nations are estimated to have 
annual capacity for nearly 131,000,000 
tons of ingots, nearly 89,000,000 tons of 
which is in the United States. 

The Axis powers, on the other hand, 
have only 61,000,000 tons of capacity, of 
which 53,800,000 tons are in Europe and 
7,200,000 tons in Japan. At current pro- 
duction rates, America produces more in 
a month than Japan’s annual capacity. 


Nonferrous Capacity Expanded 


Aluminum and magnesium producers 
have increased capacity to an extent that 
would have been considered fantastic sev- 
eral years ago. Copper, lead, zinc and 
other nonferrous metals production has 
been lifted, often with the aid of gov- 
ernment-financing agencies. 


To make the supply of metals stretch 





Units of 40-millimeter antiaircraft gun mechanisms are assembled on dollies in a 
Chrysler Corp. plant. On the assembly line, 5472 pieces and subassemblies are added 
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Symbolic of American industry's war effort is this poster sponsored by the labor- 
management committee at Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y., tying in the 


production line and the battle lines. 


even further, industry, in co-operation 
with the war agencies, devised many con- 
servation measures, most notable of 
which, perhaps, were the National Emer- 
gency steels, requiring less of the critical 
alloying elements. In one instance, the 
alloy steel committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute created a whole 
new series of NE steels in ten days, at 
request of the War Production Board. 
This feat was the more astounding be- 
cause it was required that the new 
steels should be made entirely from scrap 
and could be used in place of other 
alloys without changes in designs of 
parts. 


Even more impressive than the gains 
in the production of metals has been 
the conversion of peacetime industries 
to the job of utilizing these metals in 
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producing materials for direct use by the 
armed services. 

Durable civilian goods plants in Octo- 
ber were estimated to have been 91 per 
cent converted to production of war 
goods. 

Most gigantic conversion job was that 
by the automotive industry. Changing 
over from the manufacture of pleasure 
vehicles to the production of tanks, guns, 
shells, aircraft and engines, the industry 
in the first ten months this year shipped 
$3,500,000,000 of war material and now 
is producing at a rate 50 per cent in ex- 
cess of its peacetime peak. 

Credit also must go to the machine 
tool industry which is doubling last 
year’s output and is headed for a $1,- 
500,000,000 year, 68 times the value of 
its output ten years ago. 


Gearmakers have increased output 35 
per cent over 1941. 


And so on down the line of metal- 
working industries, normally geared to 
the production only of peacetime articles, 
have increases been made, increases 
which cannot be recorded because of 
censorship, but increases which prompted 
Mr. Nelson recently to say that the battle 
of production was being whipped. 

The story of the “ten silver months” 


cannot be complete without noting 
changes in management and labor re- 
lationships—some good, some question- 
able. 

Early in the production drive, Mr. Nel- 
son called for the establishment of joint 
labor-management committees to speed 
war output. To date, these have been 
organized in some 1600 plants, mines and 
railroads, and have been responsible for 
numerous production shortcuts and other 
improvements. These committees, which 
existed in many plants before the war, 
probably will be widely retained after 
the conflict ends. 

On the darker side of the picture has 
been the imposition of compulsory ducs- 
paying union membership on many work- 
ers by edict of the National War Labor 
Board. 


union membership” and check-off or- 


Through its “maintenance of 


ders, the board, in effect, has used the 
war emergency to enforce the demands 
of union leaders 

Shortly after the “ten silver months’ 
broadcast last spring, a high official of 
the war production organization said- 
off the record—to newsmen: 

“The war will be won or lost this 
year.” 

This was interpreted to mean that the 
months would soon demonstrate a will 
to win; or develop a defeatist complex, 
a losing laziness. 

In these “ten silver months”, examined 
from the industrial, or any other angle, 
there has been generated a tremendous 
striking power, creating so much confi- 
dence that the chief danger now appears 
to be a relapse into over-confidence. 

This, industry declares, shall not oc- 
cur; “for us the war has just begun.” 


Record Not Good 
Enough, Says Grace 


CALLING present peak 
“not good enough”, E. G. Grace, presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel Co., urged still 


higher goals, in a message to employes 


production 


issued last week, while two new open 
hearths on the Pacific Coast added 100.- 
000 tons of steel ingots to the company’s 
annual capacity. 

“We can’t afford to be complacent be- 
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American-built high-explosive missiles are loaded by Marines in a Guadalcanal “bomb 
garden”, preparatory to attacks on Japanese forces. The bombs are concealed in 


palm trees. 


cause we beat schedules by weeks or 
months,” said Mr. Grace. “We have re- 
cently had reports of many actions 
which show what our armed forces can 
do if they have the proper equipment 

. the issue might be decided by a nar- 
row margin of equipment at a certain 
place, at a certain time.” 

Stating that there are 18,000 Bethle- 
hem employes now in the fighting serv- 
ices, as well as many thousands of kin- 
folk, he urged Bethlehem workers on 
their part “to see that our armed forc:s 
get, promptly and in abundance, the tools 
they need for the job.” 


Numerous peak records by the com- 
pany are cited in the current issue of 


Searchlight silhouette on Midway Island: 
near the beach. Instruments like this aid American Marines and soldiers combat Jap air raids. NEA photo 


NEA photo 


Bethlehem Review. Bethlehem Steel, it 
points out: 

“Has greatest combined naval and 
merchant shipbuilding program ever un- 
dertaken by one organization, 

“Is nation’s largest producer of heavy 
ordnance, including gun forgings, forged 
armor plate, shells, bombs, projectiles, 
etc. 

“Broke its own steel ingot record in 
October with 1,100,000 tons. 

“Blast Furnace ‘H’ at Lackawanna 
plant set a new world’s record in pig 
iron production—46,246 tons.” 

Showing how a war industry works, 
the bulletin gives procedures on fire pre- 
vention, air raid instructions, safety rules, 


training programs, War Bond sales, scrap 
collection and war production commit- 
tees. 

Credit is given to the press and the 
American public for the success of the 
scrap drive. While stating that “the im- 
mediate threat to our production has been 
overcome,” Mr. Grace added, “the sit- 
uation will continue to be serious . 

I hope the scrap campaign will continue 
with unabated vigor.” 

Bethlehem has adopted an unusual 
procedure by carrying full page news- 
paper advertisements of the Bethlehem 
Review, summarizing it and inviting the 
public to write in for free copies. The 
advertising list includes newspapers in 
communities in which the company has 
major steel and shipyard operations. This 
is believed to be the first time that an 
industrial bulletin for employes has been 
brought to public attention by a national 
advertising campaign. 


Pig Iron Output 
7.5% Above 194] 


PIG IRON production in the first ten 
months this year, 49,665,163 net tons, 
exceeded full 12 months’ output for all 
prior years except 1941. It was about 
7.5 per cent greater than in the corre- 
sponding months in 1941. 

October output, 5,236,608 tons, was 
larger than for any prior month in his- 
tory, and 8 per cent above tonnage in 
October, 1941, 

Figures from the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York, passed by the 
Office of Censorship, are the first re- 
lating to pig iron to be released since 
February. While pig iron production 
figures were suspended, statistics on steel 
ingot output, iron ore shipments and con- 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 119 YAS. FEGRMARIAPRIMAY UNEDULY) AUG. OCT. | NOV] DEC. 
. TLE Lee TTTTPPETPUrie errr err eer 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 
Week Same > 100 
ended week > a 
Nov. 21 Change 1941 1940 VU T "t, 
Pittsburgh 98 None 99 97 S 90 
Chicago 102 +05 1015 100 a 
Eastern Pa. 96 None 91 94 VU 
Youngstown 97 None 92 93 
Wheeling 865 435 82 93.5 5 80 J 
Cleveland 95 +2 92 86 
Buffalo 90.5 None 79 93 = 
Birmingham 95 +6 90 97 | 
New England... 100 +10 92 82 70 , —} ad 
Cincinnati 91 None 915 97.5 
St. Louis 94 None 98 87.5 | 
Detroit 94 a" 96 96 
Average 995 +05 °95.5 °97 60 | 
en ' | | | 
*Comput Oo i steelmaking capaci | | 
re Litdi this ti tit tipi Seeeeeneee Littipt 





sumption, and scrap consumption have 
been issued each month. 

Pig iron has shown a relatively larger 
increase so far this year than steel ingot 
production. Ten months’ ingot output 
represents a gain of 4.5 per cent over 
the 1941 period, in contrast with 7.5 per 
cent for pig iron. 

Average blast furnace operation for 
ten months was 98.7 per cent against 
slightly under 97 per cent for steel 
ingots. October blast furnace operation 
was at 101.6 per cent, compared with 
100.1 per cent for steel ingots. 


The Cleveland-Detroit district has the 
best relative record so far this year in 
pig iron operations, averaging 101.4 per 
cent of capacity. It is followed closely 
by the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area with 
99.9 per cent. However, while the west- 
ern district had the lowest ten-month 
average with 91.1 per cent, its October 
showing was the best for any section 
with 111.8 per cent. 

Annual blast furnace capacity is placed 
at 60,682,080 net tons. Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown interests account for prac- 
tically 40 per cent of this total, followed 
by the Chicago district with about 21 per 
cent and the Eastern area. with slightly 
under 20 per cent. Capacity of the 
growing industry in the West still is less 
than 2 per cent of the total. 
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PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 


rose %-point to 99% per cent. 
unchanged. 
based on capacity as of those dates 


Central eastern seaboard—Unchanged 
at 96 per cent, which has been held for 
nine weeks. 

St. Louis — Held at 94 per cent, with 
the same schedule for this week. 

Buffalo — Four hearths were 
still under repair and production con- 
tinued at 90% per cent for the third 
week. 

Chicago —- Advanced %-point to 102 
per cent, on sufficient scrap supply. Open 
hearths idle under repair prevent a high- 


open 


er rate. 

Detroit — Dropped 2 points to 94 per 
cent because of open hearth repairs. 

Pittsburgh — Continued at 98 per cent 
of capacity for the third week. 

Wheeling — Gained 3% points to 86% 
per cent. 

Cleveland — Completion of repairs by 
two interests caused a rise of 2 points 
to 95 per cent. 

Youngstown, O. — With three besse- 
mers and 77 open hearths in operation 
production continued at 97 per cent, with 
schedule for this week at the same rate. 

Cincinnati — Steady at 91 per cent, 
with two open hearths idle. 


Five districts advanced, one declined and six were 


A year ago the rate was 95% per cent; two years ago it was 97 per cent, 


Birmingham, Ala. — Relighting of an 
open hearth by Republic Steel Corp. in- 
creased production 6 points to 95 per 
cent after two weeks at 89 per cent. 

New England — Completion of re- 
pairs has placed all open hearths in op- 
eration, the rate advancing 10 points to 
100 per cent. 


Workman’s Wartime Pledge, 
To Conserve Time, Tools 


An “American Workman’s Wartime 
Pledge” ‘card has been published by 
Koebel Diamond Tool Co., Detroit, as 


part of a program of tool conservation, 


Every worker who accepts a card 


agrees that: “As a soldier in our mighty 
production army, upon whose skill and 
unstinting labor the lives of millions and 
the freedom of all depend, I pledge that 
I will take care of my tools and machines; 
I will help and instruct my fellow work- 


men whenever I am able; I will waste 


neither time nor materials, to the end 
that all of America’s productive re- 
sources may be dedicated to final and 


complete victory; I will do my best!” 
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IRON PRODUCTION FOR OCTOBER AND TEN MONTHS 








Annual Total 
Number blast Percent of capacity 
o furnace ———Pig Iron— Ferromanganese and spiegel 
Districts companies capacity October Year to date October ear to date October Year to date October t 

Eastern 11 11,967,680 972,602 9,321,700 16,983 193,054 989,585 9,514,754 97.8 
Pittsburgh- Youngstown 15 24,346,420 2,132,200 20,059,967 29,066 194,083 2.161.266 20,254,000 104.5 
Cleveland-Detroit 9 6,068,470 562,980 5,097,568 : ; 562,980 5,097,568 109.2 
icago 6 12,954,800 1,059,878 10,556,574 13,881 45,216 1,073,759 10,601,790 97.6 
Southern 7 4,521,910 359,165 8,410,093 11,666 95,629 370,831 3,505,722 96.5 
Western 2 822,800 78,187 687,140 4,189 78,187 691,329 111.8 
Total 36 60,682,080 5,165,012 49,133,042 71,596 532,121 5,236,608 49,665,163 101.6 


During 1941 the companies included above represented 99.8% of the total blast furnace 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Production 


production. Above figures, in net tons, reported by Ameri- 
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Suggest Simplified Instructions 
For Control of Materials 


CHICAGO 
STRATEGIC positions which steel, 
copper and aluminum hold in war pro- 
duction, the Controlled Materials Plan, 
priorities, price control, rationing and 
Lend-Lease, were topics in the “Ordnance 
Day” conference conducted by the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of Chicago, 
Nov. 17. Arranged as a substitute for 
the organization’s annual products ex- 
hibit, the meeting proved popular, at- 
tracting an attendance of over 1000. 
Thé subject of steel and priorities was 
introduced by Harold K. Howe, manager, 
Washington office, LaSalle Steel Co., 
who asserted that the new Controlled 
Materials Plan should work well with 
large companies and prime contractors 
for war goods, but smaller companies 
may encounter many problems. Chief 
among these likely will be the inability 
to obtain supplies from regular sources. 
Mr. Howe said that the 58-page book- 
let which WPB has issued on the CMP 
is excellent from the government's point 
of view, but he suggested a rewritten 
version be preparéd from the user's per- 
spective. This should contain simplified, 
but ‘detailed instructions. 
In concluding, Mr. Howe stated that 
he expects an easier situation in steel 
within six months. Among reasons are 


that the war construction program is 
nearing an end, inventories are being 
more closely balanced with production 
schedules, and some contracts are being 
pared down. Alloy steel demand is ex- 
tremely tight and is expected to remain 
so for some time. 

J. A. Krug, deputy director general for 
priorities control, WPB, Washington, led 
an open discussion on priorities and the 
CMP. By way of explanation, he de- 
clared that under the end products sys- 
tem now in use it has been impossible 
to keep all items going into a finished 


product balanced. 
Success Depends on Co-operation 


Purpose of CMP, consequently, is to 
correct defects of the previous plan. It 
is based on the supply of steel, copper 
and aluminum, and will balance require- 
ments to match. Mr. Krug emphasized 
that the plan must be made to work and 
its success hinges not only on co-opera- 
tion between industry and government, 
but co-operation between branches of 
the government as well. 


Products listed as Class B in the 
plan, are there, Mr. Krug said, solely 
because no practical way has been found 
to assure a manufacturer getting his full 
requirements of the products named. 


Under CMP itself no priority ratings~ 
will be used, an allotment number being 
assigned instead. However, each manu- 
facturer or war goods producer will 
have a rating from WPB on the work 
he is doing, and this rating will be used 
to obtain other materials or parts needed. 

Objectives and functions of the Cop- 
per Recovery Corp. were explained by 
L. P. Frances, assistant chief, recovery 
program, Materials Redistribution 
Branch, Washington. This organization 
seeks to locate and redistribute idle, 
excess or frozen stocks of copper and 
brass products. To reduce freight cross- 
hauling, geographical location is care- 
fully considered in redistribution. 

The Lend-Lease program will stand 
as “the greatest step forward at one 
time in international good will,” and 
may facilitate co-operation among na- 
tions after the war, declared Maj. Gen. 
Charles M. Wesson, assistant to the 
Lend-Lease Administrator, Washington, 
in an address at the banquet. 

Addressing the opening luncheon, I. 
M. Sieff, chief consultant and counsel, 
OPA, Washington, and a widely-known 
British merchant, described price con- 
trol and rationing in Britain. Since the 
war began, British wholesale prices 
have risen 60 per cent and the cost 
of living 30 per cent, half of which 
was experienced in the first three months 
following hostilities and before controls 
were established. Since then the rise 
has slowed markedly, and so far in 1942 
price advances have been negligible. 





DEMOLISHED GERMAN TANK DESERTED ON SANDS OF EGYPT 
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SMASHED tank abandoned by the Africa Korps in its 
flight from Egypt attests silently to the haste of the retreat. 
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Pictured driving by in an ambulance is one of the Ameri- 
can Field Service volunteers. NEA photo 
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Lists Reasons Why Unused Materials, 
Equipment Should Be Scrapped Now 


REASONS why industrial plants should 
move unused or obsolete equipment and 
materials into scrap were outlined last 
week by L. C. Reed, Inland Steel Co., 
and Chicago regional director of the iron 
and steel industrial salvage campaign. 

In addition to the benefits of increased 
iron and steel scrap collections, these in- 


cluded: 


Possible tax advantages. 

Being in a position to start the post- 
war period of commercial activity with 
up-to-the-minute equipment of latest im- 
provements and design. Manufacturers 
could use this equipment to impress 
the trade that a more perfect product, 
more true to dimensions and more accu- 
rately formed, would be offered. 

Mr. Reed quoted the following United 
States Treasury announcement regarding 
tax advantages: 

“When through some change in busi- 
ness conditions the usefulness in the busi- 
ness of some or all of the capital assets, 
such as machine tools, is suddenly ter- 
minated, so that such assets are perma- 
nently discarded by a taxpayer from use 
in such business, the taxpayer may claim 
a deduction in his federal income tax 
returns as a loss for the year in which 
such action is taken for the difference 


PUBLIC CEREMONY TOPS THE 
SCRAPPERS’ CAMPAIGN 


Culminating a four-weeks drive by the 
Scrappers, a volunteer organization of 
employes of National Machinery Co., Tif- 
fin, O., a patriotic parade and program 
were staged on a Sunday afternoon re- 
cently, to transport scrap to dealers’ 
yards for sorting. 

The material had been accumulating on 
the factory athletic field, which had been 
converted into a temporary scrap yard. 
The Scrappers worked night and day and 
“delivered” an average of 1850 pounds 
per workman. One-hundred, twenty- 
eight trucks were required to move it to 
the local yards, adding at least 475 tons 
of scrap to the city total. 

The parade included many civic and 
patriotic organizations. The groups as- 
sembled in Courthouse Square where a 
brief ceremony was conducted under the 
sponsorship of the American Legion. 
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between the adjusted basis and the sal- 
vage value of the property.” 

This indicates the following possibili- 
ties: 

1. When the material to be scrapped 
has not been fully depreciated on th: 
books, full depreciation can be taken 
at this time, and this amount less salvage 
value may be deducted as a loss in the 
tax return. This would thus operate a 
diminution of top bracket taxes. , 

2. If the material to be scrapped is 
considered to be entirely depreciated on 
the books, one of two results would ob- 
tain, depending upon the accounting 
methods used: 

(a) If the item is depreciated down to 
salvage value, which is still carried on 
the books, the scrapping of the material 
merely eliminates this item from the 
books, showing neither profit nor loss 
to be reckoned as far as taxes are con- 





cerned. There thus being no change 
either way in the tax status, there would 
appear no reason for not helping the war 
effort, and the material should be will- 
ingly scrapped. 

(b) If the material is fully depreciated 
on the books the amount as scrapped is 
thrown into the profit and loss account 
and becomes a small profit. This small 
profit would appear as an insignificant 
tax item and the larger advantage of 
moving these old materials now and help- 
ing the war effort should easily outweigh 
this small tax item 


In many companies, Mr. Reed point 
ed out, there are accumulations of old 
equipment and materials which have 
been stored away for possible use some- 
time, but which probably will not be 
used until after the war, if then. . It may 
be the present value of these materials 
is much less than the cost of the floor 
space they occupy, particularly if they 
have been so held for a long period of 
time. This is really an actual loss on the 
books, although it may not so readily 


appear. Under such a condition it would 


be advantageous to move this material 
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into salvage or scrap, thus stopping this 
continuous loss and put the space to 
more profitable use. 


120 Tons Scrap Requisitioned 
At Old Michigan Foundry 


An estimated 120 tons of iron and steel 
scrap was requisitioned in Houghton, 
Mich., Nov. 17, by the War Production 
Board at the old Carroll Steel Foundry 
Co. Included in the company’s yard on 
Portage Lake was a large obsolete lathe, 
said to have been used to turn the turret 
for the famous union ironclad, Monrror, 
which fought the Confederate ironclad, 
Merrimac, in Hampton Roads during 
the Civil War in 1862. 

The requisition, authorized by William 
McCaw, chief of the requisition section, 
Materials Redistribution Branch of WPB 
in Washington, was served on receivers 
of the Carroll company by United States 
Marshal Dewey L. Hanson of Mar- 
quette. 

According to WPB officials, the com- 
pany has not operated for more than ten 
years. Its main building was torn down 
several years ago. The company had 
been asked on numerous occasions to 
sell the material but refused to do so. 
After investigating the case for several 
months, WPB urged the sale of the ob- 
solete equipment as scrap at ceiling 
prices. When this request was denied, 
requisitioning was started. 


No Furnaces Down for 
Lack of Material 


Scrap allocation is in good shape, 
WPB reports, and at the present time so 
far as is known no mills are shut down 
for lack of material. 

While WPB wants the scrap cam- 
paigns to continue as strenuously as ever, 
their feeling is that if the situation con- 
tinues as at present there will be no 
scrap shortage this winter. They state 
household scrap recently collected is not 
so good for furnace charges, but declare 
that after it is segregated and hundled, 
it is better than none. 


Control Over Tin Can 
Collections Tightened 


Tighter control over collection of scrap 
tin cans will be exercised as a result of 
an official interpretation of Supple- 
mentary Order M-72-a. 

The order permits persons who have 
received authorization from WPB to col- 
lect cans, and if the collector is a bottler 
of beverages he may retain for his own 
use 50 per cent of the cans of size No. 10 
and larger for use in making bottle caps. 
About 10 per cent of the tonnage of all 
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cans are No. 10 size or larger, so even if 
all cans were so collected, the amount 
used for bottle tops would be consider- 
ably less than 5 per cent. Actually, the 
percentage is even smaller, since Army 
camps, Naval stations and many institu- 
tions send their cans direct to detinners. 
All smaller cans collected must be turned 
in as scrap to local salvage committees 
or detinning plants. This system was 
established to permit operators of truck 
routes in inaccessible territories to serve 
as collection agents under local salvage 
committees to collect cans that would 
not otherwise be collected. 


The interpretation states that a _per- 
stn authorized to collect cans may not 
collect any tin scrap other than cans 
from which the contents have been re- 
moved. Since he is not authorized to col- 
lect any flat sheets made from cans or 
other tin scrap, he must process the No. 
10 or larger cans himself or through his 
agents if he wishes to use them in mak- 
ing bottle caps. 


Cleveland Steel Salesmen 
Plan Winter Scrap Drive 


Cleveland steel sales executives met on 
Nov. 12 with John Deibel, regional chief 
of the Industrial Salvage Section of the 
War Production Board, and W. L. Seel- 
bach, head of the industrial division of 
the mayor's salvage -ommittee, to discuss 
plans for industrial salvage throughout 
the winter. 


Joining steel salesmen the country 





over who have volunteered to aid WPB 
in getting out industrial scrap, 124 sales- 
men in 19 courties in northern Ohio have 
completed first calls on more than 1400 
plants. 

This group serves under an executive 
committee consisting of P. B. Gilroy, 
manager of sales, American Steel & 
Wire Co., chairman; W. P. Andrews, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; W. E. Col- 
lier, Republic Stec] Corp.; R. W. Kemp- 
smith, Bethlehem Steel Co.; C. M. Mason, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; and R. M. 
Beutel, Patterson-Leich Co., represent- 
ing the American Steel Warehouse As- 


sociation. 


Public Relations Group To 
Discuss Their Problems 


All sessions of the two-day public rela- 
tions conference to be sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Nov. 
30-Dec. 1, will be conducted for working 
public relations executives of industrial 
firms. 

Some problems will be analyzed in 
forums, others in panel discussion or by 
case histories, and still others will be pre- 
sented in dramatic skits. Scheduled 
participants include: Lewis Brown, presi- 
dent, Johns-Manville Corp., New York; 
James F. Lincoln, president, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland; and E. C. 
Wampler, executive vice president, Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Obsolete coastal defense railway mortars arrive at a Bethlehem Steel Co. plant 
to be scrapped. Each contains enough steel to produce more than 3000 of the little 
trench mortars that helped take Algiers, or 170 three-inch antiaircraft guns 
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Navy To Use More Commercial 


Bronze Castings To Save Copper 


BUREAU of Ships of the Navy De- 
partment will use commercial 
bronze castings (Spec. 46-B-ll-e) for 
ship work to conserve copper and at the 
same time make use of surplus plumbing 
and hardware scrap which now is a drug 
on the market. 

Yellow brass scrap is reported lately 
to be literally flooding the market and 

» is selling well under ceiling prices 
due to lack of outlets for civilian goods 
items like plumbing brass. Refineries 
have not been able to absorb the avail- 
able supply which has grown not only 
due to effects of limitation orders but 
also to the almost complete absence of 
exports. 

In view of the large quantities of this 
scrap, the Navy has decided to use com- 
mercial brass castings wherever prac- 
ticable, taking into consideration corro- 
sion resistance, machineability and 
strength requirements. 

The move is expected to result in a 
firmer market for scrap. : 


more 


As a further conservation measure, the 
Navy has requested the use of 85-5-5-5 
ingot (Spec. 46-B-23-c) in place of 
Navy “M” metal (Spec. 46-B-8-g) as 
well as in place of Navy “G” metal 
(Spec. 46-M-6-g) as a general purpose 
bronze where temperatures are not ex- 
cessive and lower tensile strengths are 
permissible. 

For _ structural 
will consider the use of Navy No. 1 
manganese bronze (Spec. 49-B-3-e). It 


purposes, the Navy 


also is emphasized that either 85-5-5-5 
ingot or manganese bronze should be 
used in place of copper-silicon alloy 
(Spec. 46-B-28) wherever possible. 

The changes in specifications will re- 
quire some changes in procedures on 
the part of foundries handling Navy 
work. Both No. 1 manganese bronze and 
silicon-bronze are free-flowing, pouring 
temperature 1800-1900 
degrees Fahr. Navy “M”, “G” and 85- 
5-5-5 generally are poured at around 
2100-2200 degrees Fahr. 


being around 


National Founders Nominate; 
D. C. Bakewell New President 


D. C. BAKEWELL, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the National Founders Associa- 
tion, to succeed William D. Hamerstadt, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fred H. Clausen, Van Brunt Mfg. Co., 
Horicon, Wis., has been nominated for 
vice president, to succeed Mr. Bakewell, 
and J. M. Taylor, 120 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago, has been named to con- 
tinue as secretary and treasurer. 


Report of the nominating committee 
was presented at the annual meeting of 
the administrative councils of the organi- 
zation in New York last week. The re- 
port received its unanimous approval and 
will be submitted to the members for 
letter-ballot. This method of election has 
been made necessary because of decision 
of the members not to hold their regular 
annual meeting this year, due to pressure 
of war work. It would have been the 
forty-sixth annual meeting. Nominations 
have also been made of members to the 
seven district committees. 

With Mr. Hamerstadt presiding, an 
alumni dinner was held, 30 or more be- 
ing present. James A. Emery, Washing- 
ton, senior counsel, National Association 
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of Manufacturers and an honorary mem- 
ber of the alumni group, predicted a 
resurgence of independence in Congress 
as a result of the recent elections, in dis- 
cussing various aspects of the Washing- 
ton scene. 

Despite difficulty of various iron foun- 
dries engaged in light bench work in ob- 





D. C. BAKEWELL 


Nominated for president, National Founders 
Association 






taining sufficient war work for profitable 


operations, the association showed an ac- 
tual gain in membership over the past 
year. 

A. E. McClintock, Chicago, long com- 
missioner of the association, was re-ap- 


pointed for the ensuing year 





Mining, Metallurgical 
Engineers Elect Officers 


C. W. Mathewson, professor of metal- 
lurgy and chairman, department of met- 
allurgy, Yale University, has been elect- 
ed president, American Institute of Min- 
He will 


be the institute’s sixtieth president in 


ing and Metallurgical Engineers. 


72 years and will take office at the an 
nual meeting in February, succeeding 
McAuliffe. Erle V. Daveler, 
vice president, Utah Copper Co., New 
York, and Harvey S. Mudd, consulting 
engineer, Los Angeles, have been elected 


Eugene E. 


vice presidents. 

New directors include H. J. Brown, 
consulting engineer, West Newton, Mass.; 
Charles H. Herty Jr., 
president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; O. H 
Johnson, vice president, Mines & Smelt- 
ers Supply Co., Denver; Russell B. Paul, 
mining engineer, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York; F. A. Wardlaw Jr., 
manager, International Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Salt Lake City; and Felix 
Edgar Wormser, secretary and treasurer, 
Lead Industries Association, New York. 

Election was by letter ballot of 12,000 


members. 


assistant to vice 


assistant 


Officers Elected by 
Acetylene Association 


Newly elected officers of the Interna- 
tional Acetylene Association, New York, 
chosen at the annual meeting in Cleve- 
land, Oct, 14, are: President, Ellsworth 
L. Mills, vice president, Bastian-Blessing 
Co., Chicago; vice president, Glenn O. 
Carter, consulting engineer, Linde Air 
Products Co., New York; secretary, Her- 
bert F. Reinhard, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., New York; treasurer, Philip 
Kearny, president, K-G Welding & Cut- 
ting Co., New York. 

Directors include: Henry Booth, vice 
president, Shawinigan Products Corp., 
New York; E. L. Mathy, vice president, 
Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco; 
and R. B. Swope, president, Southern 
Oxygen Co. Inc., Arlington, Va. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: H. S. Smith, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp.; C. D’'W. Gibson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Air Reduction 
Co. Inc., and Mr. Kearny. 
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WPB-OPA RULINGS 








PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, July 6, 1942 


L ORDERS 


L-7-c: Ice Refrigerators, effective Nov. 14. Pro- 
vides for determination of production quotas 
for each individual ice refrigerator manufac- 
turer in proportion to his ability to reduce 
use of critical materials. Lists production 
quotas for each manufacturer covering final 
two months of 1942. 


L-36: Umbrella Frames, effective Nov. 12. 
Limits output to 30 per cent 1941 total. Re- 
stricts use of steel in women’s umbrellas 
(exclusive of tips and handles) to 4 lb. per 
dozen frames. if they have non-metallic 
tips and ferrules; 4.35 Ib. if they have steel 
tips and ferrules; ribs limited to 10 of 
maximum 20-inch length. Restricts vse of 
steel in men’s umbrellas to 5 tbh. per dozen 
frames; ribs to 8 of maximum 25-inch 
length. Use of iron and steel for re~air 
parts limited to 5 per cent total consumed by 
any manufacturer for frames under p-ovi- 
sions of the order. 


L-54-c (Amendment); Office Machinery, effec- 
tive Nov. 11. Prepares new production quo- 
tas for office machinery through 1948. Stops 
or limits fabrication of parts. Use of motors 
in adding machines is barred, except to com- 
plete machines in process as of Sept. 8. Any 
person, other than Army, Navy, or Maritime 
Commission) desiring to buy or rent new and 
restricted office machines should apply on 
form PD-688, 

L-59-b: Metal Plastering Bases, issued Nov. 13. 
Prohibits production of metal plastering bases 
and accessories on and after Nov. 16 for any 
purpose except war procurement. 

L-211 (Amendment): NE Steel Products, effec- 
tive Nov. 12. Prohibits manufacture of non- 
essential types and styles of barbed wire, 
wire fencing, and poultry netting. Orders for 
Army, Navy, Maritime and Lend-Lease ship- 
ment are exempted. 


M ORDERS 


M-38-c (Amendment): Lead, effective Nov. 11. 
Eases restrictions on use of lead to permit 
a number of essential uses previously re- 
stricted, including certain building supplies. 
foil for’ industrial babbitt, certain food 
packaging, lead-sheathed cable, caskets, and 
name plates for industrial machinery. 

M-99 (Amendment); Printing Plates, Nov. 153. 
Raises amount of zinc which may be used 
for plates from 50 per cent of the amount 
used in corresponding months in 1941 to 75 
per cent for the three-month period be- 
ginning Nov. 18. After Feb. 13 permitted 
usage again will be reduced to the 50 per 
cent rate. 

M-109 (Amendment): Rough Diamonds, effec- 
tive Nov. 11. Prohibits sale or delivery of 
rough diamonds not incorporated in tools 
and other devices unless they fill an order 
rated A-l-j or higher, or the aggregate 
weight is 50 carats or less of crushing bortz 
or 5 carats or less of rough diamonds to 
one consumer in one month, or WPB has 
specifically authorized the transfer. Permis- 
sion to make and accept delivery must be 
applied for by both the seller and the buyer 
on form PD-377, filed with the WPB New 
York Regional office. Quarterly reports on 
stocks of other diamonds on hand must be 
filed with WPB on form PD-376. 


P ORDERS 


P-56 (Directive): Mines, issued Nov. 16. In 
eases of extreme urgency rating of AA-1l 
will be assigned for purchase of mine main- 
tenance and repair materials in fourth quar- 
ter of 1942. New machinery may be as- 
signed rating of AA-2X to secure delivery 
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of essential equipment. Both can be applied 
only under specific direction of WPB. 

P-118 (Amendment): Dairy, Egg Processing 
Plants, effective Nov. 12. Assigns to de- 
liveries of supplies to processors of dairy 
products, and eggs or egg products . follow- 
ing ratings; AA-2X for emergency main- 
tenance or repair; AA-5 for normal repair, 
maintenance or operation; AA-3 for replace- 
ment on specific WPB authorization, applied 
for on PD-414. 


P-136: Metal Scrap Processors, effective Nov. 6. 
Assigns following preference ratings: AA-2X 
for emergency maintenance or repair; AA-3 
for repair materials and parts to avert 
breakdown; A-l-a for repair materials, spare 
parts and operating supplies to a total value 
not in excess of $500 for a calendar quarter 
year. 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


No. 11 (Amendment): Effective Nov. 16, PRP 
units must make necessary reratings or ad- 
justments in size of outstanding orders with- 
in seven days after receipt of their certificate. 
No person is required to cancel any part of 
orders calling for delivery by Nov. 21, or 
during the first 21 days of the first month of 
any subsequent cuarter, provided the pro- 
ducer certifies (1) that substitution of other 
orders is impossible and (2) that production 
of the material in question is complete or 
that cancellation would disrupt production 
schedules. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


Supplementary Order No. 9 (Amendment). Ef- 
fective Nov. 14. Excludes 15 specific price 
schedules and regulations on scrap materials 
from price adjustment procedure provided by 
Supplementary Order No. 9 and Procedural 
Regulation No. 6. 

No. 2 (Amendment): Aluminum Scrap and 
Secondary Aluminum Ingot, effective Nov. 
16. Extends premium of %-cent for scrap 
which is baled or packaged, suitable for 
briquetting, and of l-cent for scrap which 
is briquetted, or in large pieces too heavy 
to briquette, to the sale of any of the wrought 
aluminum alloys, except 2S and 3S. 

No. 12 (Amendment): Brass Mill Scrap, effec- 
tive Nov. 19. Provides that OPA may estab- 
lish prices for specially prepared scrap by 
a letter written to the buyer, rather than by 
previous cumbersome procedure of issuing a 
formal order. The new procedure may be used 
by buyers of specially prepared scrap other 
than brass mills, ingot makers and copper 
refineries. 

No. 138 (Amendment): Ferromanganese, effec- 
tive Nov. 13. Provides that sellers of stand- 
ard ferromanganese, rvade from dutiable ore, 
to a governmental agency for shipment out- 
side the U. S. may charge the full $135 per 
ton maximum price, only if they assign the 
duty “drawback” privilege to the agency; 
if such assignment is not made, the $135 
price must be reduced by $10. The same re- 
duction must be made under certain con- 
ditions if the ferromanganese is shipped in 
bond without payment of duty on the ore. 

No. 126 (Amendment): Fluorspar, effective 
Nov. 23. Raises maximum prices for metal- 
lurgical fluorspar to a range of $25 to $28 
per short ton, according to the calcium flu- 
oride and silica content. 

No. 202 (Amendment): Brass and Bronze Alloy 
Ingot, retroactively effective to Aug. 19. Sets 
maximum prices for special “trade name” 
ingots at their maximum offerings prices in 
carload lots in effect March 31, 1942. 


Prompted by the serious shortage of 


gages, measuring and dimensional con- 
trol devices vital to mass production of 
many ordnance parts and other ‘items, 
the New York-Northern New Jersey of- 
fice of the War Production Board has 
issued a chart showing machine shop 
owners whether their present equipment 
is adaptable to this work. District head- 
quarters are at 122 East Forty-second 
street, New York. 


WPB Stockpiling Division 
Gathers 1943 Imports Data 


War Production Board last week an- 
nounced that basic data on 1943 imports 
to maintain the nation’s wartime economy 
are being gathered by the Stockpiling and 
Transportation Division and the various 
industry divisions. 

The Emergency Shipping Priorities 
List, established in February, 1941, as 
a basic outline of the country’s raw-ma- 
terials needs, now contains over 200 sep- 
arate products. Each has a quota and 
a designation ranging downward from 
A-1 to indicate its relative importance. 
Shipping lines and their agents are guid- 
ed by this list in booking cargoes for 
various ports. 

The Board of Economic Warfare pur- 
chases materials abroad for public ac- 
count; War Shipping. Administration as- 
signs the vessel, and WPB determines the 
need. Where imports are for private 
purchase, the War Production Board 
must approve importation. All purchase 
programs, public or private, are handled 
in accordance with priority schedules fur- 
nished by WPB. 

General Imports Order M-63 divides 
imported commodities into three lists as 
to their value to the war effort, and this 
order gives the government more capac- 
ity for stressing the first two essential 
lists at the expense of the third list cov- 
ering less-essential goods. 


Sellers of Idle Stocks of 
Copper, Steel Must Report 


Owners of idle stocks of copper and 
steel, and their alloys, who sell directly 
to authorized war producers, as permit- 
ted by Priorities Regulation No. 13, now 
are required to report such sales by an 
amendment to that regulation. 

When a sale of copper is made from 


inventories previously reported to the 
WPB, care Copper Recovery Corp., 200 
Madison avenue, New York, the seller 
now must send a copy of the invoice 
to that address. 

Sellers of steel from reported inven- 
tories should address their invoice copies 
to WPB, care Steel Recovery Corp., 5835 
Baum boulevard, Pittsburgh. 
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New WPB Division Estiblistied To 
Direct Materials Control Plan 


ESTABLISHMENT of a new Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Division and top 
appointments to its staff were announced 
last week by J. A. Krug, deputy director 
general for distribution. 

Director of the CMP division and 
chairman of the Controlled Materials 
Board is Harold Boeschenstein, president 
and general manager, Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglass Corp., Toledo, O. 

Assistant director is W. C. Skuce, su- 
pervisor of materials procurement, pri- 
orities and inventory control for the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

In distributing materials under the 
CMP, Mr. Boeschenstein and Mr. Skuce 
will work in co-operation with Hiland G. 
Batcheller, Arthur H. Bunker and Harry 
O. King, directors, respectively, of the 
three controlled materials divisions— 
steel, aluminum and copper—and with 
the control officers of the claimant 
agencies. 

The CMP Division, which will op- 
erate under Mr. Krug’s general direction, 
includes the offices of the director and 
assistant director, a Controlled Materials 
Board and an Engineering Board of Re- 
view. The Controlled Materials Board 
will be composed of representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Lend-Lease Administration, Board of 
Economic -Warfare, Office of Civilian 
Supply, the chiefs of the Aluminum, Cop- 
per, Steel, Program and Facilities Divi- 
sions, a labor representative and a rep- 
resentative of the Resources Division. 

Also established within the new divi- 
sion are a Scheduling Methods Branch, 
an Instruction, Inquiry and _ Service 
Branch and an Operations Branch. 

The CMP Division will be the agency 
charged with development and adminis- 
tration of the operating policies to gov- 
ern CMP. 

An extensive campaign of public edu- 
cation in the operating details of the 
COMP is being worked out jointly by the 
CMP Division and the Division of In- 
formation of WPB. The plan itself will 
not become operative until the second 
quarter of 1943. 


CMP To Be Explained by WPB 
Field Office Specialists 

An intensive program is now in effect 
to equip War Production Board field 
offices for handling questions on the 
Controlled Materials Plan. Seventy prior- 
ities specialists and ‘other selected men 
have spent a number of days in Wash- 
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ington in a training school on CMP con- 
ducted by the Inquiries, Instruction, and 
Service Branch of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Division. 

The majority of these men already 
have left Washington for various regional 
and branch offices, taking with them 
comprehensive material on CMP. In each 
such office, one of these men will ex- 
plain CMP to the personnel concerned. 

In addition, mass meetings will be con- 
ducted in 24 key cities where the Wash- 
ington specialists will further explain 
CMP. 


Metalworking Industry 
Committees Appointed 


WPB Division of Industry Advisory 
Committees late last week announced 
formation of several new committees in 
the metalworking field. They are: 

Steel products, H. G. Batcheller, chief, 
Iron and Steel Branch, government pre- 
siding officer. Committee members: 

Avery C. Adams, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; Russell M. Allen, Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
N. J. Clarke, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland; Isaac Harter, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Tube Co., Pittsburgh; J. A. Henry, 
Weirton Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Paul 
Mackall, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; J. L. Neudoerfer, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; J. H. 
Parker, Carpenter Steel. Co., Reading, 
Pa.; L. M. Parsons, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; A. C. Roeth, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; W. W. Sebald, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O.; W. E. Watson, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

Resistance Welding Electrodes, John 
D. Tebben, General Industrial Equip- 
ment Branch, government presiding of- 
ficer. 

Committee members: Peter Hall, Tay- 
lor-Hall Co., Worcester, Mass.; G. N. 
Sieger, S.M.S. Corp., Detroit; W. Sim- 
mons, Welding Sales & Engineering Co., 
Detroit; R. H. Taylor, Electroloy Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; H. D. Weed, R. R. 
Mallory Co., Indianapolis. 

Ferrosilicon producers, Andrew Leith, 
deputy chief, Ferroalloys Branch, gov- 
ernment presiding officer. Committee 
members: 

Chad F. Calhoun, Permanente Metals 
Corp., Washington; Paul J. Kreusi, South- 
ern Ferro-Alloys Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; George W. Starr, Ohio Ferro- 
Alloys Corp., Canton, O.; J. H. Critchett, 





Electro Metallurgical Co., New York; 
Ward A. Miller, Vanadium Corp., New 
York; and O. L. Weissenburger, Keokuk 
Electro-Metals Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

Silvery iron producers, Andrew Leith, 
deputy chief, Ferroalloys Branch, gov- 
ernment presiding officer. Committee 
members: 

Charles F. Colbert, Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Edwin 
A. Jones, Globe Iron Co., Jackson, O.; 
G. L. Weissenburger, Keokuk Electro- 
Metals Co., Keokuk, Iowa; E. Kay Ford, 
Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit; J. W. 
Potter, Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jack- 
son, O. 

Resistance welding machine manufac- 
turers, John D. Tebben, General Indus- 
trial Equipment Branch, government pre- 
siding officer. Committee members: 

John Gordon, Taylor-Winfield Corp., 
Warren, O.; Peter Hall, Taylor-Hall Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; W. T. Ober, Thomp- 
son-Gibb Co., Lynn, Mass.; Maurice 
Sciaky, Sciaky Brothers, Chicago; G. N. 
Sieger, S.M.S. Corp., Detroit; and Ed C. 
Smith, National Electric Welding Ma- 
chine Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Labor Division Established 
In Detroit WPB Office 


Creation of a labor production divi- 
sion in the War Production Board’s De- 
troit regional office and appointment of 
Clarence M. Bolds of Detroit as its direc- 
Mr. Bolds, on 
leave of absence to the government from 
the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. since early 


tor has been announced. 


this year, has been in Washington for 
ten months as an adviser to the WPB la- 
bor division. 


New Penton Publication 
To Cover Latin America 


Revista Industrial, a new monthly 
publication for Latin America to make 


1943, will be 
Digest 


its appearance early in 
published by The 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, a subsidiary 
of the Penton Publishing Co. 

Basic purpose will be to cover latest 
developments, 


Equipment 


industrial equipment, 
processes, materials, methods and ap- 
plications as well as the available indus- 
trial literature from manufacturers in 
the United States. 

Two editions of Revista Industrial 
will be published, one in Portuguese 
for Brazil and one in Spanish for the 
other Latin American countries. It will 
be addressed to firms engaged in min- 
ing, construction, public utilities, trans- 
portation, processing and manufactur- 
ing. Editorial content and page style 
will follow that of New Equipment 
Digest, a tabloid size publication. 
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Steel experts needed to man recovery program. . . Idle stocks 
to be card indexed. . . Army, Navy require more typewriters. 
Three months’ disuse test for scrap status 


EXPERTS who know steel products 
and their uses are needed in substantial 
numbers, at the earliest possible date, 
to man Steel Recovery Program, now be- 
ing organized at Pittsburgh. Their 
services in this work will be needed for 
about three or four months, it is esti- 
mated. 

Sponsors of the Steel Recovery Pro- 
gram say it is to be the biggest steel 
redistribution project ever conceived. It 
is planned eventually to send out blanks 
to be filled in by some 400,000 compan- 
ies who are likely to have steel in any 
form in idle or frozen inventories. Ar- 
rangements are being completed to send 
blanks immediately to some 10,000 com- 
panies which are considered to be the 
largest tonnage holders. Blanks will 
be sent to others as rapidly as possible. 

The new Pittsburgh quarters are com- 
pletely equipped with modern office ma- 
chinery. Cards will be punched for each 
item in inventories and it will be possible 
within one or two minutes to locate 
any desired item. Say the Navy in- 
quires for a tonnage of 2 x 2 angles; 
the cards with data on angles are run off 
and reveal that they can be had at 
Keokuk, Ia., and a number of other 
places in various sections of the country. 
The system which has been set up is to 
function so quickly that the locations of 
needed steel may be learned during a 
short telephone conversation. 

Salesmen and others who know about 
steel and its distribution, and who are in 
a position to devote a period of a few 
months to this work, are urged to com- 
municate with the Steel Recovery Pro- 
grain, 5835 Baum boulevard, Pittsburgh. 


“Dormant Industrial Scrap” 
Defined; Plan for Collection 


Manufacturers are urged to place even 
more emphasis than in the past on locat- 
ing and getting out “dormant industrial 
scrap.” For those in doubt as to what 
constitutes dormant industrial scrap, the 
official definition is: 

“Dormant scrap is defined as obsolete 
machinery, tools, equipment, dies, jigs, 
fixtures etc., which are incapable of cur- 
rent or immediate future use in the war 
production effort because they are 
broken, worn out, irreparable, dis- 
mantled or in need of unavailable parts 
necessary to practical re-employment.” 

The Industrial Salvage Section of the 
War Production Board urges industry to 
follow this rule in its salvage operations: 
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“If it hasn't been used for three 
months, and if someone can’t prove that 
it’s going to be used in the next three— 
find a use for it—or scrap it!” 

Each manufacturer is urged to organ- 
ize the dormant scrap job as follows: 

“I1—Appoint a top executive with 
authority to make decisions; 

“2—Organize a Salvage Committee to 
include a member from every department; 

“3—Survey and re-survey your plant 
for untapped sources of dormant scrap; 

“4——Prepare a complete inventory of 
idle material and equipment; tag every- 
thing not in use; 

“5—Sell your entire organization on 
the need to scrap unusable material 
and equipment; 

“6—Follow throu-h; keep at it—every 
day from now on.” 

The field organization of the Industrial 
Salvage Section now is collecting the 
basic data for a continuing inventory of 
dormant scrap. This is to be revised each 
month so as to include scrap as it becomes 
dormant under the above definition. 

Undoubtedly there will be some ex- 
ceptions to the dormant scrap rule. Any- 
one having any questions can get them 
answered quickly by writing to Edward 
F. Mulligan, Industrial Salvage Section, 
War Production Board, Washington Gas 
Light building, Washington. Mr. Mulli- 
gan also will be glad to send to anyone 
desiring it a booklet discussing the dor- 
mant program in detail. 


Industries Asked To Sell 200,000 
Typewriters to Armed Forces 


All manufacturers and business houses 
are requested to find ways and means of 
getting along with fewer typewriters in 
order that they may be able to turn over 
200,000 machines that are badly needed 
by the government—principally for the 
armed services. It is pointed out that 
these needs cannot be met with new 
typewriters since none now are being pro- 
duced. 

The typewriters wanted are standard— 
not portable—machines, made after Jan- 
uary 1, 1935. They will be bought by 
the Treasury Department, Procurement 
Division, through authorized buying 
agents. These include all typewriter 
manufacturers and their branches and 
distributors, also a large number of in- 
dependent organizations all over the 
country. In other words, the typewrit- 
ers will be collected for the Treasury 


Department by the organizations which in 
normal times sell and service them. 
Prices offered are attractive as, for ex- 
ample, $30 for a machine four years old, 
and $40 for one two years old. 

The Office Machinery and Equipment 
Procurement Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board which is in charge of the 
typewriter procurement drive -has pre- 
pared a booklet entitled “Send Your 
Typewriters to War”. Copies may be 
had from William N. Harris, Chairman 
of the committee, 3217 Railroad Re- 
tirement building, Washington. This 
booklet describes and _ illustrates the 
many uses of typewriters in the battle 
zones where they are needed for accurate 
and rapid transmission and reception of 
orders by radio and telephone. The 
Army Signal Corps needs them in large 
numbers. Even the speedy Navy “mos- 
quito boats” are equipped with type- 
writers—bolted down securely so that 
they can be operated no matter how 
rough the going is. 

Present holders of typewriters, ex- 
perience has proven, in nearly all cases 
can get along with fewer typewriters. 
In many instances reliance upon fewer 
typewriters leads to increased efficiency. 
As one of many examples, Swift & Co. 
found a way of improving their communi- 
cations with their many branch offices 
all over the country. In the past letters 
and instructions from the home office 
required typewritten acknowledgements. 
Now the letters and orders are sent in 
duplicate; instead of dictating a reply to 
be typewritten, the branch office man 
merely detaches the carbon, writes his 
acknowledgement or reply by hand on 
the back and returns it to the home of- 
fice. 

By means of these and other short-cuts, 
Swift & Co. were able to turn over 38 
per cent of all their typewriters for the 
use of the Army and Navy. 

Schools, state and municipal govern- 
ment departments, hospitals and various 
other public institutions, as well as in- 
dividuals, also are being solicited. But 
business and industry are considered to 
be the largest potential source, and busi- 
ness men are asked to take the initiative 
and turn in typewriters quickly rather 
than wait for overtures from outside. 


Manning Tables More Important 
As Deferments Become Restricted 


The War Manpower Commission and 
the Army Selective Service System asks 
all employers to prepare “manning 
tables” (see Sreex of Nov. 16, p. 67.) 
These tables should list each job and 
state how long it takes to train a candi- 
date for the job. The tables are to be 
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submitted tv local draft boards to sup- 
port requests for deferment of essential 
workers. Without such tables employers 
will have an increasingly tough time in 
trying to convince the draft boards that 
deferments are necessary. 

That employers may fully understand 
the urgency of preparing such tables 
some discussion of the thinking and the 
future activities relating to the manpower 
problem is warranted. 

As one high official puts it: “Every 
able-bodied man of draft age is going to 
There 
will be no blanket deferments. Defer- 
ments will be good only for limited pe- 


be called into the armed forces. 


riods, allowing time to train replace- 
There 


no exceptions whatever, even 


ment workers for essential jobs. 
will be 
with respect to miners and farmers and 
dairy workers. We expect the farmer 
as well as everybody else to pull in his 
belt and seek out whatever help he can 
get—and use it. 

“But in drafting men we will have to 
proceed in a careful, orderly manner so 
That is 


the idea behind the manning table plan. 


as not to interrupt production. 


All employers should set up manning 
tables. We need this assistance in or- 
der that we can raise the required army 
with as little shock as possible”. 
Employers also should know that the 
authorities them to 


manpower expect 


organize so as to permit the fullest utili- 





zation of labor. 
Manpower Commission and the Army 
Selective Service System like the exist- 
ing arrangement at Baltimore where em- 
ployers have signed an agreement not 
to lure workers away from each other. A 
labor-management committee settles all 
questions involving transfer of workers 
from one plant to another. The worker 
has the right to appeal. The agreement 
provides that if a CIO man goes to work 
in a shop having an AFL agreement he 


does not have to join the second union 


Employers shortly will become con- 
scious of greater emphasis on full utiliza- 
tion of workers. Many reports have come 
to Washington about inefficient opera- 
tions caused, for example, by bottlenecks 
in production lines which hold up men 
The War Man- 


will 


in other parts of the line. 


power Commission shortly begin 


sending inspectors to manufacturing 
plants to find out at first hand just how 
In this 


study emphasis will be placed on labor- 


labor is being utilized in them. 


management co-operation, and manage- 
ment will be appraised on the basis of its 
efficiency. 

The commission is determined to elim- 
inate pirating. Recently shipments of 
military aircraft to a foreign destination 
were heid up by lack of radio equipment 
It was found this was due to pirating of 
labor in a New England town with a re- 
sulting falling off in the supply of con- 





DIRECTS ALLOCATION, DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 





TO Ferdinand Eberstadt, program vice chairman of the War Production Board, 
falls the responsibility for the allocation and distribution of the raw materials 
vital to the war effort. A former New York investment banker, Mr. Eberstadt 
is consolidating the operations and program determination offices of the 


egency (STEEL, 
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Specifically, the War 





This is only one of many ex- 
War 
Manpower Commission is preparing to 


densers. 


amples to demonstrate why the 
spank employers guilty of piracy. In- 
cidentally, the War Labor Board, with its 
control over wages, already has proved 
effective brake on 


to be an pirating 


Community labor-management commit- 
tees, as in Baltimore, are expected to be 
in the nature of a double check against 


pirating 


Building of Transportation 
Equipment “Essential to War” 


War Manpower Commission has cet 
tified that the production of transporta 
tion equipment is an activity essential to 
support of the war effort 

Production of 


transportation equip 


ment is defined to include motor vehicles 


such as trucks, ambulances fire engines 


buses and military motorized units; es 
sential parts and accessories of such mo 
tor vehicles; motorcycles, bicycles, and 
parts; locomotives and parts; railroad and 
street cars and equipment 

The commission has released a list of 
occupations in the production of trans- 
portation equipment which require a 
reasonable degree ot training, qualifica- 
tion, or skill to perform duties involved, 
that 
efficient produc tion. The list 
to those 


months or more of training and prepara 


in order the activity may maintain 
1S restricted 
which 


occupations require Six 


tion 


General Statistical Staff To 
Service WPB Industry Divisions 


Completion of the 
War 


tical 


organization of 
Board’s General Statis 


announce d by 


Production 
Staff 
Kanzler, Director General for Operations 

While the WPB Division of Statistics 


was Ernest 


under direction of Dr. Stacy May will 
continue to function as the over-all 
statistical organization, compiling data 


for the total war production effort and 
addressing itself to general research and 
statistical problems, the General Statisti- 
cal Staff will service the WPB industry 
divisions directly. 

The order creating the staff declares 
that it shall 


statistical procedures for the purpose of 


“standardize and simplify 


accelerating the work, reducing dupli- 
cation of effort, and assuring one recog 
nized source of official statistics.” 

Chief of the staff is Dr. Vergil D 
Reed, who continues to serve as 
chief of the Facilities Branch 
of the Division of Statistics. He was as- 


sistant director of the census from June, 


also 


Industry 


1936, until he became associated with 
the War Production Board in March. 
1942 















































YOU NEED 
POWER, 


SPEED 
CONTROL 





Equally Efficient On Small-lot 
and Production-line Assembling, 
Bending and Straightening 
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OPEN-SIDE HydrOlILic 


The versatility of this Denison HydrOlILic Press nered frame—a feature that promotes safety 
makes it quickly adaptable for an extremely wide for the operator. Like other Denison Hy- 
range of operations — with equal efficiency on drOILic presses, the DLOS2-50 stands up 
either small-lot or production-line work. The flex- under long. hard use with minimum main- 
ibility of its smooth, oil hydraulic operation gives tenance. All principal moving parts operate 
you variable tonnage control in a stepless range in a bath of oil. You'll find you can get 
of from approximately 5 tons up to the full 50- more effective POWER. SPEED and CON- 
ton capacity. All operating mechanism is com- TROL for many pressing jobs in your plant 
pletely enclosed in the streamlined, safety-cor- with this modern press. Available with either 

manual or electric controls, or both. Write 

for further information today, or call your 

Dénison representative. nen 
























































































































































OPEN-SIDE 
OPERATION some | 
™ | 
When the ram is at the limit of the upstroke 
K the directional control valve is automatically CAPACITY: [ 
“ a and positively held in neutral position, pre- 50-TONS 
= M 16 venting movement of the ram, while the 
3 N 4 pump and its motor idle. With pump and 
39 P motor idling. minimum power is consumed. MANUAL OR 
Q Downward movement of the control lever ELECTRIC 
W causes the ram to move downward at rapid CONTROLS 
3 ¢ Xx 1 traverse speed, exerting minimum tonnage 
1 b ite until it contacts the work. Further downward 
e Z 33 movement of the control lever increases ton- MAX. WORKING 
nage applied to the work. If the control lever PRESSURE: 
is released, the ram moves upward until the 2,008 pst. 
upper stroke “stop” is reached, and the con- 
trol valve automatically brought to neutral. 
Priorities still have first call on Hy- Fa ay. age 


drOILic Press output. But since condi- 
tions may change rapidly, we suggest 
you submit your requirements to us 
without delay. We'll tell you promptly 
the delivery we can make in your par- 
ticular case. 


MAX. THROAT 
OPENING: 16 


A BULLETIN YOU’LL WANT MAX, VERTICAL 


OPENING: 30’ 





Gives latest specifications on Denison’s line 
of HydrOlLic Presses, known for high ac- 
curacy of POWER. SPEED AND CONTROL 
for a wide range of operations—assembling. 
straightening. bending and others! Also 
contains valuable engineering data. Write 
at once for your free copy of Bulletin 109. 
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Hauck Appointed in 
Steel Control Section 


W. A. Hauck, formerly with the WPB 
Steel Expansion Unit, has been appointed 
assistant chief of the Steel Control Sec- 
tion of the Controlled Materials Plan by 
H. G. Batcheller, director of the Steel 
Division, WPB. E. L. Resler is chief of 
the Control Section. 

Mr. Hauck came to Washington in 
June, 1940 as assistant group executive 
of the Steel Branch of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense. At that time, Walter S. Tower 
was thé only steel man in Washington 
imd W. L. Batt, now assistant to Donald 
Nelson, was another executive with 
Tower and Hauck. 

Mr. Hauck was subsequently steel con- 
sultant for the Office of Production Man- 
agement and handled steel expansion. 
Under the War Production Board he was 
chief of the Planning Unit and chairman 
of the Plant Facilities Committee of the 
Iron and Steel Branch. He formerly was 
associated with Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
Lukens Steel Co. 


Additional Industry 
Committees Appointed 


Formation of three new industry ad- 
visory committees has been announced by 
WPB. They are for the construction 
machinery industry, for the fractional 
horsepower motor industry, and for the 
commercial dish washing machines in- 
dustry. 

Government presiding officer for the 
construction machinery committee is Wil- 
liam M. Parrish, assistant chief, Con- 
struction Machinery Branch. Members 
are: W. H. Armel, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago; G. A. Bahler, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill; S. L. 
Myers, La Plant-Cheate Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Towa; Frank Ross, Willamette Hv- 
ster Co., Peoria, Ill.; Frank Creune, Gar 
Wood Industries, Detroit; H. L. Fox, Bu- 
eyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee; Paul T. New- 
ton, New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pa.; and P. R. Van Trease, 
I. D. Adams Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

John Gammell, General Industrial 
Equipment Branch, is government pre- 
siding officer for the fractional horse- 
power motor committee. Members are: 
W. H. Eldridge, Holzer Cabot Company, 
Boston; W. R. Frazer, Emerson Electric 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis; W. H. Henry, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ft. Wayne; W. Lisman, 
Leland Electric Co., Dayton, O.; H. S. 
Weiner, Electrolux Corp., Old Green- 
wich, Conn.; J. Nader, Ricor Inc., Chi- 
cago; Neil C. Reed, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Lima, O.; J. H. Til- 
brook, Delco Products Division, Gen- 
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eral Motors Corp., Toledo, O.; and C. C. 
Shengraw, Eclipse Aviation Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J. 
Government presiding officer for the 
commercial dish washing machines com- 
mittee is Harry J. Holbrook, Plumbing 
and Heating Branch. Committee mem- 
bers are: Gale Blakeslee, G. S. Blakeslee 
& Co., Chicago; H. L. Oce, Surgex 
Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif.; P. H. Davis, 
Jr.. Champion Dish Washing Machine 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Floyd H. Emery, Josiah 
Anstice & Company, Rochester, N. J.; 
C. L. M. Insinger, The Insinger Machine 
Co., Philadelphia; O. V. Jackson, Jack- 
son Dishwasher Co., Cleveland; Homer 
F. Lyman, Universal Washing Machinery 
Co., Nutley; H. A. Nordquist, Hobart 
Mfg. Co., Troy, O.; E. C. Peters, Lans- 
ing Mfg. Co., Cleveland; George R. 
Porter, Colts Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y.; and John F. Wholey, 


Faspray Corp., Red Bank, N. J.; Thomas 
Sutcliffe, Fealress Dishwasher Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Judson Heads New WPB Unit 


W. W. Judson, St. Paul, Minn., gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Pacific rail- 
way, has been appointed chief of the 
new Public Services Branch of the WPB 
Program Division. 

William F. Lahl, research engineer for 
the Crane Co., Chicago, has been named 
a consultant in the valve and fitting sec- 
tion of the WPB Shipbuilding Division. 


United Nations’ Committee 
Studies Truck Distribution 


The Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board, comprising Donald M. 
Nelson, Oliver Lyttelton and C. B. Howe, 


has announced appointment of an Ameri- 











can-British-Canadian joint committee on 
distribution of military and civilian truck 
production for the United Nations, as 
follows: 

For the United States: Arthur S. 
Newhall, chairman, Dr. Henry S. Rogers 
and Lieut. Col. K. D. Mann. For the 
United Kingdom: Col. H. C. Good- 
fellow, Brig. Gen. K. M. F. Hedges 
J. Masterton and B. B. J. O'Donnell. 
For Canada: Henry Borden, J. R. Berry 
and A. H. Williamson. 


The joint 
and make recommendations on _ stand- 


committee will consider 
ardization of models; requirements; pro- 
duction facilities; type of pack for various 
areas; allocation of tire rubber. Chair- 
man Newhall states that the committee 
will report its findings in about three 


weeks. 


Molybdenum, Tungsten Wire, 
Rod Advisory Groups Formed 


Formation of a Molybdenum and 
Tungsten Wire and Rod Industry Ad- 
visory Committee has been announced 
by WPB Division of Industry Advisory 
Committees. Government presiding ot- 
fcer is M. T. Metzger, assistant chief, 
Ferro Alloys Branch. 

Committee members are: Frank 
Bishop, General Electric Co., Cleveland; 
H. W. Boessenkool, North American 
Phillips Co., Lewiston, Me.; R. S. Broad- 
bent, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J.; A. J. Dowe, Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp., Chicago; William 
N. Mansfield, Cleveland Tungsten Corp., 
Cleveland; D. Ructolo, Sirian Wire & 
Contact Co., Newark, N. J.; and G. C. 
Wheeler, Gallite Union City, 
N. J. 


Corp., 


Restrictions On Deliveries 
Of Tungsten Ores Liberalized 


Tungsten ores or concentrates may be 
delivered by any producer, dealer, or 
processor to dealers or processors for the 
purpose of being concentrated or benefi- 
ciated, without specific authorization by 
WPB, that agency announced recently 
with the issuance of Amendment No. | 
to General Preference Order M-29, as 
amended June 30, 1942. 

Delivery without specific authorization 
by WPB was restricted by M-29 to ores 
and concentrates containing 20 per cent 
or less of tungsten trioxide. Because the 
20 per cent distinction hampered the free 
flow of ore from producers, the 
amendment permits movement without 
specific authorization from producers, 
dealers, or processors to concentrators. 
Control over tungsten is exercised by 
WPB when delivery is made to consum- 


ers. 
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Army, Navy To Retain Control of 
Prices for Military Materials 


AN arrangement regarding control over 
prices of war goods along lines already in 
effect has been announced by the War 
and Navy Departments and the Office of 
Price Administration. 


In general, OPA will refrain at this 
time from further extension of its con- 
trols over military materials and serv- 
ices. Accordingly, military items, their 
subassemblies and parts, which now are 
exempt from OPA regulations, will in 
general be ieft to control by the War 
and Navy departments. Materials, sub- 
assemblies and parts of these items, and 
finished goods that have close civilian 
counterparts, which now are under OPA 
regulations, will in general remain there 
with special provisions for price adjust- 
ments under Procedural Regulation No. 6. 

The War Department and the Navy 
Department will use all their powers to 
control profits and prices on the items 
exempt from OPA control and left to 
their jurisdiction. 


Firms selling military items should 
take care to determine whether their 
sales are subject to OPA regulations or 
are under price control of the War and 
Navy Departments. It is emphasized 
that no sales heretofore subject to OPA 
control have been exempted as a result 


of the new arrangement. 


Higher Ceilings Permitted for 
“Trade Name” Brass Ingots 


Maximum prices for special “trade 


name” brass and bronze alloy ingots 
which are produced by persons other 
than those considered in the trade as 
ingot makers and which customarily sell 
at higher prices than regular ingots have 


been set by OPA. 


For such ingots, sellers may use as 
ceilings their maximum offering prices 
in carload lots in effect March 31, 1942, 
less 10 per cent. 


Special “trade name” ingots are made 
by foundries, rather than the regular in- 
got manufacturers. The selling found- 
ries claim their special ingot has supe- 
rior properties, and over the years they 
have commanded prices of 6 cents a 
pound or more above the prices estab- 
lished by Maximum Price Regulation No. 
202 for comparable grades of ingot pur- 
chased from regular ingot makers. 


“Trade name” brass and bronze alloy 
ingots play a vital role in the war effort. 
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They are used in aircraft manufacture, 
particularly in aircraft engine bearings. 


WPB Arranges for Building of 
More Than 300,000 Ice Boxes 


Program for production of more than 
300,000 ice boxes rext year, using the 
absolute minimum of iron and steel, has 
been announced by WPB. 
no provisions for manufacturers of me- 


It contains 


chanical refrigerators. 

Necessitated by the complete curtail- 
ment of production of other types of 
household refrigerators and by require- 
ments of the armed forces and other 
essential uses, the program involves a 
new WPB principle in assigning quotas 
to producers for manufacture of con- 
sumers’ goods. 

This principle provides for determina- 
tion of production quotas for each indi- 
vidual ice refrigerator manufacturer in 
proportion to his ability to cut down on 
use of critical materials. 

In addition to establishing a program 
for next year the order, L-7-c, lists pro- 
duction quotas in an appended schedule 
for each manufacturer covering the two 
months ending Dec. 31 of this vear. 


Used Machine Tool Dealers 
Required To Register with OPA 


Two thousand certificates of registra- 
tion have been mailed by the OPA to 
persons selling second-hand machine 
tools or extras, or second-hand machines 
or parts. 

They are first to go out under OPA’s 
requirement that all dealers in this class, 
automatically licensed under Supplemen- 
tary Order No. 20, must register on OPA 
Form No. SO 20:3. 


persons selling as principal agents, brok- 


The order includes 


ers or auctioneers. 

Persons who have not yet registered 
were warned that they should do so 
without delay before a penalty for late 


Blank forms on 


which to register may be obtained from 


registrations is imposed. 


the machinery branch of OPA or any 
of the agency’s state or regional offices. 


New Steel Drums Placed 
Under Allocation Control 


New steel drum containers and parts 
in the hands of manufacturers have been 
put under complete allocation control. 
Purpose of the action is to channel de- 





livery of new steel drums to supply the 
most essential requirements of the pro- 
duction program. 

Sheet steel allotted for the manufac- 
ture of steel drums has been found in- 
sufficient to satisfy all outstanding or- 
ders rated AA-l or 


necessary to exercise tighter control over 


higher, making it 


sale and delivery of the containers. 


Use of Stainless Steel 
Banned in 75 Products 


Use of stainless steel in more than 75 
products, ranging from coffee pots and 
cutlery to farm machinery and hot wate 
heaters will be prohibited under the 
terms of the revised iron and steel con 
servation order. M-126. 

Effective 
stainless steel for products on a new List 


immediately, delivery of 


S is prohibited. For a period of 30 
days, manufacturers may use, out of 
inventories, up to 50 per cent of the 
average monthly stainless steel consump 


tion for such products in 1941 


Complete stoppage of stainless steel 
use for the products on List S is effec 
tive at the end of the 30-day period, ex 
cept that assembly is permitted for an 


additional 15 days 


Mining Industry Assured of 
Highest Ratings for Maintenance 


The United States mining industry last 
week received assurance of the highest 
priority assistance with announcement by 
the Requirements Committee that in cases 
AA-| 


will be assigned for purchase of mine 


of extreme urgency a rating of 
maintenance and repair. materials 

New mining machinery may be as 
AA-2X. where this 
high rating is considered necessary by 
WPB to secure the delivery of essen- 


tial equipment. 


signed a rating of 


It is pointed out that these ratings are 
not blanket ratings but may be applied 
only under specific direction by WPB 

The amount of material to which the 
high ratings may be applied in no case 
may exceed the amount which has al- 
ready been set aside for the mining in- 


dustry for use in fourth quarter cf 1942 


Umbrella Output Limited 
To 30% of 1941 Volume 


Umbrella production next year will be 
less than one-third of what it was in 
1941, and the umbrellas themselves will 
be generally uniform in size, shape and 
weight. This will allow production of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 men’s and women’s 
umbrellas in the next twelve months- 


compared to 12,787,000 in 1941. 























SAYS THE MAN who knows his bear- 


ings, “because heavy loads are taken in 


stride by high-capacity Hyatt Hy-Load 
Roller Bearings.” 

That’s why, in America’s drive for 
more and more production...with ma- 
chinery geared up to punishing speeds 
you'll find Hyatts carrying the load. 
And in the Tanks... Trucks...Guns... 
Ships... Planes, which these machines 
build, Hyatts are also serving. 

Yes, the men who know their bearings 


THE 50™* YEAR OF 





— 


say, “I'll take the Hyatt Hy-Load Bear- 
ing for tough jobs.” And to back up 
their judgment are fifty years of Hyatt 
application in all types of industrial, 
automotive, and farm equipment... 
without ever letting the builders down. 

Nor will they let Uncle Sam down for, 


as they guard the machines that run 


farms and factories, they also carry the 
bearing loads of the machines that fight. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


AT T ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Army ordnance observer says U. S. tanks unequaled in fire- 
power, mobility.and armor. . . Revised production outlook indicates 
no manpower shortage in Detroit area. . . Working 60-hour week 


DETROIT 
“THE COMBAT TEAM” is something 
you are going to hear a lot more about, 
now that the U. S. Army has launched 
a major offensive operation. It is the 
American version of the “high com- 
mand” in military operations in that it 
represents the integration and co-ordina- 
tion of all branches of offensive warfare 
—airplanes, tanks, artillery, tank de- 
stroyers, armored cars, weapon carriers, 
personnel carriers, landing barges, troop 
transports, etc. Equipment supplied to 
the various elements of the combat team 
has specified” functions and is designed 
and built with these functions in mind. 
Correlation of various offensive arms 
is nothing new, for Army officers have 
been concentrating on perfecting the 
combat team for more than ten years. 
although it is only in recent years that 
there has been a sufficient number of 
men and equipment to put the plan in 
practical operation. Take the word of 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Colby, chief of the 
development branch of the Tank and 
Automotive Center, Ordnance Depart- 
ment here, that the “new” U. S. Army 
packs a terrific wallop once it gets under 
way, and will out-blitzkrieg anything the 
Germans have yet put on the record. 
Colonel Colby addressed the local 
chapter of the S. A. E. last week and 
prior to the occasion spoke to a group 
of editors here on some phases of equip- 
ment, principally tanks, being supplied 
the armored forces. For ten years, he 
has centered his attention on ordnance- 
automotive equipment, after having 
come up through West Point and all the 
Army training schools and colleges. In 
May, 1941, he went to Egypt as military 
observer and in the ensuing months trav- 
eled all through the Middle East and 
Africa, devoting much of his time to 
instructing British personnel in mainte- 
nance of ordnance equipment supplied 
under Lend-Lease. 


U. S. Tanks Unequalled 


With this first-hand knowledge of tank 
performance, Colonel Colby’s statement 
that American-built tanks have no equal 
from the standpoint of firepower, mobil- 
ity and cover (armor) can be taken at 
face value. He says our medium M-3 and 
M-4 tanks can outpoint the best the 
Germans can offer—their Mark 3 tank 
with 50-millimeter gun and Mark 4 
with 75-millimeter howitzer, firing high- 
explosive but not armor-piercing shell. 

Tank battles in North Africa have 
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been curious affairs, according to the 
Colonel, marked by the use of tanks not 
as driving, bruising break- 
through weapons but as mobile gun em- 


offensive 
placements. Neither side appeared dis- 
posed to rush in with tanks and fight 
at close range. Success which Rommel 
achieved last November and December 
in driving the British back into Egypt, 
as well as the success which Montgom- 
ery is now achieving, are ascribed by 
Colonel Colby as primarily due to the 
“combat 


efficient functioning of the 


team” mentioned earlier. Aerial recon- 


naissance to establish enemy disposi- 
tions, aerial bombardment to soften up 
objectives, accurate radio-direction of 
tank maneuvers, and the follow-up by 
motorized infantry and supplies, must 
be geared constantly and carefully for 


success. 


Approves Airplane-Type Engine 


Despite the opposition which many 
nonmilitary persons have voiced to the 
use of radial airplane-type engine in 
tanks, Colonel Colby points out that 
these engines have many advantages in 
the field. In the first place, they fit into 
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a tank better than an in-line engine. 
Second, they are more adaptable under 
conditions of temperature extremes, both 
high and low. Third, they are less 
vulnerable than a liquid-cooled engine, 
because they have no radiators, hose 
lines and related equipment, damage to 
Fourth, 


they are lighter in weight, permitting 


which might wreck the engine. 


more armor to be placed on the tank 
and ammunition to be carried. 

It might reasonably be argued that in 
a 32-ton vehicle a few hundred pounds 
one way or the other makes relatively 
little difference, but apparently the serv- 
ices think otherwise. 

Colonel Colby 
ing observations on the wear of tank 


makes some interest- 


treads. He observes that operation in 
sand seems to have relatively little abra- 
sive effect on rubber treads, contrary to 
beliefs which had been expressed widely 
around Detroit. The Colonel mentioned 
one set of treads he had inspected after 
2000 miles of operation in sand which 


Tank 


covered 


looked “nearly as good as new.” 


travel on wind-swept terrain 
with broken rock of assorted sizes is a 
little different, but here again there ap 
pears to be no serious problem on the 
score of tread wear. Secret of success 
of American tank tracks lies not in the 
tread itself but in the method of join 
ing the treads together by means of 


rubber-covered pins. Steel treads do not 





FORD PRODUCES AIRCRAFT ENGINES IN AUTOMOTIVE STYLE 





EXPERIENCE gained by Ford engineers in mass production of automobiles has 

been called into play in the volume manufacture of Pratt & Whitney aircraft 

engines, shown above on the assembly line where each workman performs a 
specific task. NEA photo 
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seem to wear down much faster than 
rubber, although they do pose some 
vibration problems in the tank _ itself, 
especially on hard-surfaced operational 
theaters. The Tank Engineering office 
here is concentrating on the improve- 
ment and standardization of tank de- 
signs, but not at the expense of supply- 
ing field forces with all the tanks they 
require. Changes are being made con- 
tinually and new types of tanks, armored 
cars and weapon carriers pushed through 
the pilet stages into production. There 
are literally scores of new types of vehi- 
cles in this categary about which little 
or nothing has been heard even here 
where some of them were “born.” 


Two important developments in medi- 
ma tank design are now in the making. 
One is the adaptation of an infinitely- 
variable type of transmission, perhaps an 
“industry” transmission built by several 
different plants; the other is the gradual 
standardization on some one or two types 
of engine. While the Army would like 
to see the air-cooled radial engine as 
standard, it is hinted the Ford 8-cylinder 
500-horsepower airplane- 
type engine may eventually turn out to 
be the “mass production” tank engine. 
This 1400-pound power unit already is 
in production, weekly output running 
into three figures, 


liquid-cooled 


Curious thing about this engine is that 
it was originally designed for use in 
airplanes in a 12-cylinder version, with 
exhaust-driven supercharger. Four cyl- 
inders were lopped off—two on a side 
since it is a V-type engine—and it was 
then approved for use in tanks. 
hundred pounds of aluminum are used 
in its construction, a fact which im- 





Several 


presses some observers as peculiar; that 
is, the use of so much aluminum in an 
engine for a heavy, lumbering vehicle 
like a tank. The answer probably is that 
the engine was originally desiged in 
light-weight form for airplane installa- 
tion, and the aluminum castings could 
not be changed to gray iron without 
throwing design calculations completely 
out of whack. 


No Labor Shortage in View 


In the current hysteria over manpower 
problems which radiates from Washing- 
ton there has been surprisingly little 
sober analysis of just how industry stands 
in the matter. Speaking for the auto- 
motive industry and its allied parts sup- 
pliers, George Romney, managing di- 
rector of the Automotic Council for War 
Production, declares the anticipated labor 
shortage in this industry has been indefi- 
nitely postponed in the Wayne county 
area, of which Detroit is the hub. Three 
reasons are advanced for this easier 
situation in the labor market. First, the 
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shift in production emphasis from certain 
types of war products to other types; 
second, shortages of material and com- 
plications in distribution of material; and 
third, exaggerated estimates made by 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

This service tabulates estimates sup- 
plied by personnel officials in various 
plants, which cover present employment 
and projected employment over the 
months just ahead. These estimates are 
uniformly on the strong side and are 
based on a number of “ifs’—if we get 
certain new contracts, if we get neces- 
sary materials, if we can find some more 
machinery, etc. The figures take no 
account of the sharp scaling down of 
ordnance production which has resulted 
in recent weeks, ostensibly the result of 
emphasis to air- 


shifting production 


craft. 
Figures Are Meaningless 


Hence, employment projections to 
February of next year, which showed an 
increase of 57,000, and further projec- 
tions to a 1943 peak requiring 101,000 
more workers than at present, must be 
discarded as meaningless. In war indus- 
tries (and this does not hold true at all 
for “civilian” industries the Detroit area 
has not felt the manpower pinch as yet, 
and employment of women to date has 
been comparatively small. 

War production of the automotive in- 
dustry currently is somewhere around 
$17,000,000 a day, and earlier estimates 
had indicated it would reach $22,000,- 
000 a day by the first of the year. How- 
ever, there has been a decided tapering 
in output of trucks and other mechan- 
ized equipment and as a result the pro- 
jected war production totals in the indus- 
try for January are now expected to be 
“appreciably below” expectations of 
some months ago. 

The average work week in the indus- 
try here is pretty close to six 10-hour 
days, which means, in terms of wages, 
40 hours at regular rates, 8 hours at 
time-and-one-half and 12 hours at double 
time, or 76 hours at the base hourly rate. 
Should the standard work week be 
changed to 48 hours by Washington leg- 
islation, it would mean a reduction of 
60-hour “overtime equivalent” from 76 
hours to 68, or in terms of wages, a cut 
of about 11 per cent. 

This would not set well with union 
workmen and would require adjustments 
in most union contracts which now pro- 
vide for the 40-hour week and overtime 
pay for time beyond this. Actually, no ad- 
ditional manpower would be provided 
here in war plants which are now work- 
ing 60 hours weekly, but there might be 
release of some personnel from civilian 
industries and services if they were no 








longer restricted to 40 hours a week, 
according to some reasoning. 


In connection with expansion of pro- 
duction and fabrication of aluminum 
alloys for aircraft, the report is heard of 
plans to set up a new aluminum forging 
operation in a plant owned by Republic 
Steel Corp. at Monroe, Mich. This 
facility would produce aluminum alloy 
forgings for airplane engine cylinder 
heads, parts hitherto made by casting. 
Considerable machine equipment, prin- 
cipally special types of millers, is re- 
quired to finish the forged type of head, 
designed by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
engineers. It is difficult to appreciate 
why additional facilities are needed for 
cylinder heads, when it is considered that 
one large new foundry is being geared 
to turn out 8000 cast heads a day, or 
enough for 400 engines a day, with 50 
per cent spares. And there are several 
other foundries now producing the same 
items! 

Announcement from Washington of a 
$4,000,000 DPC loan to Chrysler Corp. 
for expansion of plant facilities in Michi- 
gan in connection with a new phase 
of war production brought speculation 
in Detroit over what the project in- 
volved. Best information is that a “high- 
ly secret” job has been started, so secret 
in fact that all correspondence covering 
it is delivered personally rather than by 
mail. Release of news of the loan was 
considered ill-advised by Chrysler spokes- 
men, who indicated that nothing at all 
could be said as to the manufacturing 
program it covered. 


Auto Plants August Output 
Up 126.1% from February 


Shipments of war goods from plants 
of the automobile industry reached 
$537,090,000 in August, an increase of 
126.1 per cent over last February. 

Figures released last week by R. L. 
Vaniman, chief of the WPB Automotive 
Branch, are derived from reports on 396 
plants owned by 133 companies. This 
group of companies—seven major auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 11 truck firms and 
115 parts producers—represents approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the entire industry. 

The number of wage earners in the 
396 automobile plants in September was 
659,411, an increase of 2.7 per cent 
over August, and an increase of 30.6 per 
cent over last February. 

Total shipments, including shipment 
of parts by subcontractors to prime con- 
tractors, rose for another consecutive 
month in August, reaching a total of 
$566,013,000. This compares with $540,- 
284,000 in July, $494,113,000 in June 
and $427,598,000 in May. 
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OFURNACES 


For Every Industrial Heat Treating Process 


The operator assembles the parts and 
places them on the furnace conveyors. 


MISCELLANEOUS STEEL ASSEMBLIES ARE JOINED 


60 to 75% faster 
at '/, the former labor cost 
by the Copper Brazing Process 


“Greatly improved results—neater, stronger joints—60 to 75% faster, at about one 
quarter the former labor cost,”’ that briefly is the report received from the manager of 
a prominent midwestern plant after installing the above EF continuous copper brazing 
furnace for joining scme of their steel assemblies. 

Within a month after installing their first brazing furnace, a second similar but 
larger furnace was ordered for joining other products—the illustration at right below 
shows both furnaces operating side by side, joining all kinds of assemblies,—large and 
small—neatly, economically and securely. 


The assemblies are discharged at the other 
end... all units securely and neatly joined. 


joined at one time. The most intricate 
parts or assemblies are made to actually 
“grow together,’’ and joints made which 
are as strong, or even stronger than the 
original parts. On some parts it is possible 


Products difficult or expensive to make 
in one piece can be made in several pieces 
and joined—thus not only reducing the 
cost but actually improving the quality 
and appearance. Products requiring sev- 


eral stampings joined or requiring screw 
machine parts, forgings and stampings to 
complete the unit, can be neatly and 
economically joined right in the production 
line in your shop. 

Any number of joints in the same 
product or any number of pieces can be 


to anneal and braze in one operation. 

Investigate the brazing process for your 
products. With slight changes in design 
you may be able to join your metal parts, 
neater, cheaper and stronger by this 
method. 


Send for printed matter showing this and other types of EF furnaces. 
Investigate the Copper Brazing Process For Joining Your Metal Parts. 


The satisfactory results fram the first fur- 
nace at left sold the larger furnace at right 
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The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 
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Test flights show Army's new Sentinel to be rugged “flying 
jeep”. . . Stinson credited with many “firsts” in aviation. . . Ex- 
change of Services promoted by West Coast aircraft council 


“EYES of the army upstairs” is what 
they call the new Stinson “flying jeep,” 
2100-pound two-place observation plane 
recently christened in Wayne, Mich., by 
Mrs. Eddie Stinson, wife of the late 
flyer whose name identifies the Michigan 
division of Vultee Aircraft Inc. The cere- 
monies were attended by several hundred 
employes of the division and were held 
inside the plant, the occasion also mark- 
ing the award of the Treasury's bull’s- 
eye flag to the 1200 employes of the 
company for subscribing better than 10 
per cent of their earnings for purchase 
of war bonds. 

In a stunt exhibition flight of the new 
liaison-type plane, or L-5 as it is called, 
it proved to be a worthy counterpart of 
its blood brothers, the land jeep and 


amphibian jeep. The L-5, or Sentinel, 


is a small, rugged, highly maneuverable 
plane, designed to “see what's cookin’ ” 
for artillery, tank corps, cavalry and in- 
fantry forces on the ground. Carrying 4 
pilot and observer, and packed with 
radio equipment for communication with 
all types of ground units as well as with 
other planes, it can hover and maintain 
altitude at speeds below 45 miles per 
hour, while directing artillery fire or the 
movement of tanks or troops below. It 1s 
extremely stable, so that the pilot can 
concentrate on observation without fear 
of inadvertently stalling or spinning. 
The rugged little ship is designed to 
go wherever ground troops go, to get in 
and out of a cow pasture or to set itself 
down on a highway. It can land or 
take off after an unusually short run and 
can climb at an exceptionally sharp angle 


Spectacular performance in takeoff, hovering flight and landing is a feature of the 
new liaison-type Stinson plane (upper photo) now being built in quantity for the 
air forces. Note the steep angle of climb as the ship leaps off the ground. The plane 
(lower photo) also is new and is a celestial navigation trainer being built for the 


Fleet Air Arm of the British Royal Navy. 


Essentially it is a military version of the 


former Stinson Reliant, a peacetime private plane 


to clear trees or other obstructions (see 
illustration). Its light weight and small 
size permit it to be pushed around easilv 
and quickly concealed on the ground. 
Wing span of 34 feet, length 24 feet and 
six-cylinder horizontal-opposed engine 
of 190 horsepower, make the ship about 
one-third smaller than the L-1l, pioneer 
“liaison” plane developed some time ago 
by Stinson. 

In many battle operations, the Sentinel 
will replace the “sausage” observation 
balloons used in the last war. It can 
operate effectively low enough and cut 
its speed down slow enough to give it 
all the advantages of the balloon with- 
out becoming a fixed target for enemy 
fire. 

Fuselage is made of welded chrome- 
molybdenum steel tubing, with wings 
and tail surfaces of wood, fabric cov- 
ered. Inspection of an accompanying il- 
lustration shows the accentuated sweep 
designed into the tail fin, suggestive of 
the dorsal fin of the Flying Fortress, 
which has led some of the Stinson 
workmen to calling the ship the “flying 
tail.” The design of this fin is acknow- 
ledged by aeronautical engineers to be 
an important aid in maintaining stability. 

To conserve critical materials, the 
plane was redesigned just before it was 
put into production to make use of wood 
and other nonvital materials wherever 
practicable. This eliminated almost 20 
per cent of the original steel require- 
ment and almost 70 per cent of the 
aluminum. 


Has Best Safety Features 


Stroke of the spring-and-oil shock 
absorbers has been lengthened to ap- 
proximately double that of conventional 
types, to absorb landing shocks on rough 
terrain. Wing flaps and wing slots also 
are incorporated in the design to in- 
crease stability and, more importantly, 
to make possible the unusual perform- 
ance in takeoff, landing and steep climb- 
ing. These features were employed in 
both the Stinson 105 and Voyager, earlier 
models built for private owners. 

Coincident with the introduction of 
the L-5, another plane was christened 
at the Stinson plant, the AT-19, celestial 
navigation trainer built for the Fleet Air 
Arm of the British Royal Navy, under 
lend-lease agreement. This plane is es- 
sentially the peacetime Stinson Reliant, 
with its upholstered cabin removed and 
given over to radio, navigation instru- 
ments and related equipment. Weighing 
4000 pounds, it has 42-foot wingspread, 
30-foot length and is powered by a 290- 
horsepower Lycoming radial engine, with 
constant speed propeller. It is a high 
gulled-wing monoplane, of a similar type 
of construction to the L-5. 

Fortunes of the Stinson company have 
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TOOL LIFE INCREASED 50% 


SUNOCO EM 


In one of America’s largest armament 
plants, better shells are rolling off the 


production line faster because of the job 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil and Sun 


Oil Engineers are doing. 

Short tool life and a bad rust condition 
were retarding production. Tests were 
made with ten prominently-known soluble 
cutting oils to determine the best for their 
purpose. Sunoco was selected. At the sug- 
gestion of Sun Oil Engineers — those capa- 
ble Doctors of Industry —a change also 
was made in the method of applying the 
soluble oil. Now tool life has increased 





ULSIFY 


RUST ELIMINATED ..-- WITH 


ING CUTTING OIL 


approximately 50% ... and the rust prob- 
lem is a thing of the past! 

service these Doctors 

Emulsifying Cut- 

industry in the 


these engineers - - - 

offer . . - are ready, 

help you boost production in 

For helpful case histories of what 
they have done for other leaders 
in the metal working industry. 
write for your free copy of “Help- 
ing Industry Help America.” 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 
Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto 











HELPING INDUSTRY HELP AMERICA 
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had their ups and downs since the day 
Eddie Stinson and William A. Mara in- 
Detroit capital in building a 
small private plane in a plant near that 
city. First sketches of the plane were 
drawn on some plain brown wrapping 
paper by Stinson and shown to interested 
parties at the offices of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. The company, and its 
founder, are accredited with a number 
of “firsts” in aviation manufacturing, in- 
cluding the first plane with enclosed 
cabin, first wheel brakes, electric starter. 
rubber motor mounts, and parking 
brakes. Eddie himself, at the age of 
16, discovered how to pull a plane out 
of a spin, which up to that time had 
been considered a fatal maneuver, and 
he imparted his knowledge to amazed 
army air corps men in Texas. The expedi- 
ent was nothing more complicated than 
pushing forward on the control stick in- 
stead of the instinctive pulling back 
when the plane went into the spin. 


terested 


After a hesitant beginning, the Stinson 
company sold out to Erret Loban Cord 
when he was putting together his Avia- 
tion Corp. and in the subsequent re- 
shuffling of this holding company after 
the departure of Mr. Cord, emerged as 
a division of Vultee, which along with 
numerous other aviation enterprises now 
makes up the Aviation Corp. These in- 
clude Consolidated Aircraft, Lycoming, 
American Propeller, Liquid-Cooled En- 


gine Corp., Republic Aircraft Products 
and a few lesser lights, over which Tom 
Girdler of Republic Steel holds the prin- 
cipal directing reins. 

Mr. Mara is still with Stinson now as 
contracts administrator. Manager is A. E. 
Shelton. Recent additions to the plant 
facilities at Wayne have greatly im- 
proved the manufacturing potential, and 
further extensions are now in process 
which will give still greater productivity. 


ACCA Ranks Depleted 


Ir siders are starting to sing requiems 
for the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, 22-year old trade association for 
the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
following the recent withdrawal of a 
number of West Coast manufacturers, 
and the more recent resignation of Col. 
John H. Jouett, president. The chamber 
has been the so-called “voice” of the 
airplane manufacturers, has kept its 
membership advised on legislative devel- 
opments at Washington affecting avia- 
tion and more recently has organized a 
rather extensive program of standardiza- 
tion activity on parts and subassemblies. 

Reportedly there has been growing 
dissatisfaction over an alleged ineftec- 
tive job of publicity by the ACCA. West 
Coast companies have felt that their in- 
terests were being neglected in favor 
of the eastern companies, and complaints 
were registered over the slowness of the 





FIGHTER PLANE NOSES 


RECEIVE FINAL POLISH 





PLEXI-GLASS noses of fighter planes reflect overhead plant lights in this striking 
view in Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Long Beach, Calif. An all-women crew is 
giving the parts a final polish. NEA photo 









chamber in keeping members advised of 
Washington developments. In fact, some 
companies have placed their own men in 
Washington, or subscribed to separate 
advisory services. 


Some months ago, West Coast com- 
panies banded together to form the Air- 
craft War Production Council, which 
has been eminently successful in the ex- 
change of production information, in re- 
lieving ymaterials bottlenecks and other- 
wise co-ordinating the activities of 


Douglas, Vultee, Consolidated, North 
American, Boeing, Lockheed-Vega, 


Northrop and Ryan companies there. 


On Sept. 15, the council finished its 
first six months of operation, and Donald 
W. Douglas, then president, reported that 
during the period there were 4151 
recorded instances of actual exchanges 
of material between member companies, 
and further that on specific requests the 
members interchanged 494 engineering 
reports, and freely delivered an addi- 
tional 96 reports requested by nonmem- 
ber companies. Council members like- 
wise interchanged 619 index card refer- 
ences to technical reports. In 30 days 
alone the council staff prepared 109 re- 
ports outlining solutions to plant prob- 
lems, these reports covering 21,117 
mimeographed pages. Of the work, R. A. 
Lawson, Vultee works manager, said, 
“For altogether too.long most of us have 
felt that our problems were peculiar 
unto ourselves and that in nearly every 
instance we, as individual companies, 
had arrived at the best solution for these 
problems. It was quite a revelation to 
discover that nearly all of the member 
companies were experiencing similar 
difficulties and a further revelation to 
learn that there were other and ad- 
mittedly better methods of attacking the 
situation than those devised by our- 
selves.” 


Tasks Too Great 


In a situation like this, it would per- 
haps have been the province of the 
Aeronautical Chamber to step in and 
supply pooled information and data, but 
it was too late then. After all, the avia- 
tion rnanufacturing industry has ex- 
panded to 15 or 20 times its former size 
almost overnight, and for an old estab- 
lished trade association and its staff to 
cope with the problems incident to such 
an expansion is no simple task. 

Meanwhile, disaffection had spread 
through some of the eastern 
builders with the result that they or- 
ganized the Eastern Division of the Air- 
craft War Production Council, and ex- 
tended its activities even beyond those 
of the Western Division. It is understood 
some of these companies, too, have 
dropped from the ACCA. The two divi- 

(Please turn to Page 131) 
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Beech Aircraft Employes Pledge 
16 Per Cent of Total Payroll 
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‘BOND BUYING IS ANOTHER WAY OF 
: WHIPPING THE AXIS! 








Typical of Beech Aircraft Corp.'s campaign were 
these, top, 200 per cent posters 
delle 
Inspection Department at Beech Aircraft stressed the 
competitive spirit by pitting the various offices against 
each other, middle, in the War Bond campaign 
—o— 
“Buy Bonds to Buy These for Tokyo” reads one 
poster in a Beech Aircraft department. This campaign 
was dubbed the “Bundles for Tokyo” by Beech 
employes 










November 23, 1942 


WINNING of the United States Treas- 
ury’s “T” banner which flies over the 
plant of Beech Aircraft Corp. at Wich- 
ita, Kans., marked the end of the first 
phase of company’s War Bond sales 
campaign and the beginning of a period 
of intensified effort on the part of em- 
ployes to exceed the 16 per cent of total 
payroll deduction rating which placed 
Beech Aircraft high on the industrial 
Roll of Honor. 


Except for an initial push from the 
labor-management production drive com- 
mittee, the campaign has been fostered, 
enlivened with fresh ideas and pressed 
forward in a series of successes by the 
workers themselves That they have 
done a good job is attested by the fact 
that over half of the personnel are now 
enrolled in “200 per cent” clubs, where- 
in the individual pledges amount to 20 
per cent of the employe’s pay check, 
10 per cent being subscribed under the 
payroll deduction plan and another 10 
per cent being paid in voluntarily to a 
separate bond-buying fund operated by 
the Beechcraft Employes Club, an ex- 
ceptionally active group responsible for 
the impressive results so far obtained 


War Spirit Bolsters Drive 


Because the firm has long been en 
gaged in mass production of basic train 
ing planes for the Army Air Forces, the 
war spirit which pervades the entire or 
ganization was relied upon by officials 
to sustain enthusiasm for the drive. Fol- 
lowing the announcement of the cam- 
paign, the Employes Glub offered a rov 
ing Victory Trophy to the department 
buying the largest percentage of bonds 
and stamps each week in addition to the 
regular purchases through 10 per cent 
wage deductions. Any division winning 
for four consecutive weeks was allowed 
to keep the trophy The idea was so 
well received that every department in 
the company entered the competition. 

To spur their people to greater efforts, 
heads of several divisions adopted appro- 
priate symbols of purpose; other exhib- 
ited graphic charts to show their prog- 
ress. Buying stamps and bonds “By the 
Barrel” became the watchword in the 
sheet metal shop, where an empty beer 
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keg was set up under a placard reading 
“Buy a Stamp Instead of a Beer.” 

One department exhorted members 
to “Buy Bundles for Tokyo,” hanging 
an unloaded bomb in its bay to get 
across the meaning. An inspection de- 
partment mounted a board with a series 
of thermometer-type. graphs recording 
percentages of payroll deductions for 
each subsection of the department. It 
bore the inscription, “Bond Buying Is 
Another Way of Whipping the Axis!” 
A social group in the Employes Club 
sponsored a party with door prizes of 
one $50 and one $25 War Bond. 


Taxes the Alternative 


Lacking shibboleths and displays, one 
matter-of-fact supervisor called his 
charges together and bluntly informed 
them that there were two ways for the 
government to raise money to win the 
war—one through voluntary contribu- 
tions in the form of bond purchases, the 
other through direct taxation. He made 
his point. 

The intense interdepartment competi- 
tion and good publicity given it by the 
Beech Log, employe publication, caused 
spirited bidding for the roving trophy. 
The first winner, the maintenance de- 


partment, had bought an average of 
$35 worth of War. Savings stamps a week 
since two months before the contest 
opened, but even this rate was not high 
enough to hold it. 

Within a few weeks, departments 
were reporting average individual sub- 
scriptions, above the 10 per cent of pay- 
roll, totaling $22.56 and $24.45 per week.* 
A single department pledged $7500 in 
one week's campaign, exclusive of earlier 
pledges to the company. Men who won 
cash prizes from the war drive commit- 
tee for production improvements were 
appealed to by co-workers to use the 
money for bonds to build up the depart- 
ment’s average. 

New fathers bought stamps for family 
“additions.” Many of the older men 
dipped into cash savings to purchase 
bonds in $1000 denominations. Dona- 
tions for “happy landing” presents in 
War Bonds for Beechcrafters who en- 
listed swelled the fund. 

When the position planning division 
took the first roving trophy out of 
circulation after five weeks’ competition, 
the Employes Club prevented the drive 
from losing momentum by putting up 
another trophy. By August total plant- 
wide sales had reached $18,500 per 





AWARDS BONDS MONTHLY FOR PRODUCTION 


IDEAS 





AWARD of prizes: for useable suggestions from employes is a monthly feature 

with the War Production Drive Committee at Reliance Electric & Engineering 

Co., Cleveland. R. W. Cornell, left, superintendent and committee chairman, is 

shown presenting war bonds and stamps to the winners, Henry Reitenbach, 

electric motor tester, Henry Kurtz, tool and die maker, and William Maize, 

motor repair man, whose suggestions resulted in saving time and improving 
methods in their departments 
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month, each month showing an increase. 


In September the 200-per-cent depart- 
ments numbered ten, with likely candi- 
dates in the 20-per-cent class appearing 
weekly. To encourage this special group 
and give further stimulus to the program, 
the war drive committee honored each 
section which qualified with an official 
“Minute Man” flag bearing its number 
and a 200 per cent designation. 

It is understood at Beech Aircraft 
that the campaign will be continuous 
until victory is won, no matter what new 
goals are reached. The attitude of most 
of the employes is typified by their 
rallying cry, “We build ‘em and we can 
pay for ‘em.” 


Modified Edison Plan 
Proposed for Bond Sales 


A slight modification of a “Liberty 
Loan” plan proposed to the United States 
Treasury Department by Thomas A. Edi- 
son in World War I has been put before 
the New Jersey state legislature in the 
form of a resolution adopted by the War 
Activities Committee, Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey. It would give New 
Jersey industrial firms an opportunity to 
increase the sale of war bonds by offering 
bond prizes to their ,workers who pur- 


chase bonds. 


Edison proposed that every purchaser 
of a “Liberty Loan” bond be given an 
opportunity to participate in a nation- 
wide drawing for a bond sum of con- 
siderable size, wp to $700,000. The new 
plan would give each war bond buyer 
in the plants adopting it an opportunity 
to participate in company drawing for 
various denominations of bonds, without 
risk of loss of money as in the case of a 
lottery. Since the original purchase of a 
bond constitutes eligibility for the draw- 
ing, it is said there is no possibility of 
loss such as might be incurred in a 
lottery. John F. Coakley is chairman of 
the committee. Headquarters of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of New Jersey are at 
44 Commerce street, Newark. 


October Sales, $814,000,000; 
$39,000,000 Over Quota 


October sales of War Bonds totaled 
$814,000,000, exceeding the month's 
quota by $39,000,000: This, however, 
was a decrease from September sales of 
$822,000,000. 

Series E bond sales increased from 
$546,000,000 in September to $588,000,- 
000 in October, indicating the growing 
effectiveness of payroll savings plans. 

Total War Bonds outstanding now ap- 
proximate $10,000,000,000. 
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Needs More U. S. Steel for Ships; 


Vickers Naval Gun in Production 


TORONTO, ONT. 

MERCHANT shipbuilding has been 
increased steadily and is believed to be 
near the peak, unless a larger supply of 
steel is made available. Canadian steel 
production is close to capacity, and plate 
mills are operating above. rated capacity. 
Efforts are being made to obtain more 
steel from the United States. 

C. D. Howe, minister of munitions 
and supply, reports that so far this year 
Canadian shipyards have delivered more 
than 60 steel cargo ships, totaling 634,,- 
000 tons deadweight. This compares with 
63 ships of 380,140 deadweight tons 
during the first world war, some of which 
were not completed until 1920. 

One of the 10,000-ton ships delivered 
this year was built in 88 days. The 
fastest time in the former war was 91 
days for an 8800-ton ship. Both records 
were made by British Columbia yards. 

Department of Munitions and Supply 
announces that Vickers 5-inch naval ma- 
chine guns now are being produced in 
Canada. This is the twelfth type of 


small arm’ made by Canadian industry, 
other types including army rifles, ma- 
chine guns, training rifles, submachine 
carbines, antitank rifles, aircraft and 
tank machine guns, mortars, tank bomb 
throwers and smoke dischargers. Weigh- 
ing more than 75 pounds, the new 
Vickers guns fires about 600 rounds of 
half-inch bullets per minute. It is de- 
signed for use on ships for protection 
against aircraft. 

Mr. Howe has been made a full mem- 
ber of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board. Other members of this 
board ‘are Donald M. Nelson, chairman, 
United States War Production Board, 
and Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of 
Production. Main purposes of the board 
are “to combine production programs o! 
the three countries into an integrated 
adjusted to 
ments of the war.” 
pointed E. P. Taylor, Toronto, his deputy 
on the board. Since the latter will devote 


whole, strategic require- 


Mr. Howe has ap- 


most of his time to this duty he will not 
be able to assume the duties of president 





KAISER SHOWS HOW SHIPBUILDING SPEED IS ATTAINED 





HENRY J. KAISER, second from left, demonstrates how Liberty ships are built 
in a hurry while Douglas P Falconer, left, national executive director of the 
United Seamen’s Service, Rear Admiral Albert Randall, right on platform, and 
a group of seamen from a torpedoed vessel look on. Mr. Kaiser is using an 81- 
piece model, 14 feet long and 4 feet high of a 10,400-ton freighter which 
was built in 4 days, 15 hours and 25 minute’ at his California yards. NEA photo 
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of War Supplies, Ltd., to which he was 
appointed in October. 
Canadian war production secrets, de- 


signed to save materials, machines and 
manpower, will be pooled for the bene- 
fit of all through a 
committee working under H. J. Car 


industry special 
michael, production co-ordinator, with 
C. B. Stenning of the subcontract divi 
sion as chairman. It will be composed of 
representatives of production branches 
and control divisions Conservation 
methods developed in any plant or any 
specific branch of war industry will be 
made available to all industry wherever 
they can be used 

Department of Munitions and Supply 
has appointed a nonferrous castings ad 
visory committee for Canada. It will be 
headed by G. C 
troller, and F. M. Connell, deputy meta!s 


controller. 


Bateman, metals con 


Two companies at Hamilton, Ont., are 
scheduled to go _ into production ol 
bonderized steel this month, to relieve 
demand for tin plate. Used with a la 
quer coat it is a substitute for tin plate 
for certain products Further restric- 
tions on tin use have been imposed by 
the metals controller, tin content of 
solders being reduced from 38 to 30 per 
cent. After Dec. 31 tin cans will be 
soldered with an alloy containing 2% 
per cent silver and 97% per cent lead 

Financial arrangements are virtually 
completed and work will be started soon 
on development of iron ore mines in 
the Atikokan section of Ontario by Steep 
Rock Iron Mines Ltd. About $6,000,- 
000 will be required. The Canadian 
government will provide about $2,500,- 
000 additional for power lines, dock fa- 


cilities and railroad spurs 


Steep Rock Hard Ore 
Tested in Open Hearth 


Test of “hard” iron ore from the Steep 
Rock Lake deposit in Ontario was made 
last week in open hearths of Republir 
Steel Corp. at Buffalo, with satisfactory 
results. Ore of this type is used as charge 
in open hearths to reduce carbon. The 
Steep Rock ore is reported to contain 61 
to 65 per cent iron and in the test carbon 
reduction was said to be 85 per cent 

Cyrus S. Eaton, who was one of the 
organizers of Republic Steel Corp., stated 
after the test that the Steep Rock deposit, 
at the bottom of a lake 130 miles west 
of Fort William, Ont., “probably con- 
tains 100,000,000 tons of ore.” After a 
years work in draining the lake and 
developing the mine, he said, it is be- 
lieved 1,000,000 tons can be produced 
in 1944 and double that tonnage in 1945 
The Canadian government is preparing 
to spend several million dollars develop- 


ing the mine, he told newsmen. 
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RFC Spending Ten Billions for 


New Plants, Mineral Stockpiles 


TOTAL commitments by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and two sub- 
sidiaries, Metals Reserve Co. and De- 
fense Plant Corp., approximate $10,000,- 
000,000, Charles B. Henderson, MRC 
president, told members of the American 
Mining Congress meeting in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, last week. 

Commitments for metals and minerals 
amount to $3,990,038,900 while more 
than $6,000,000,000 has been authorized 
by DPC in other war activities. 

DPC has a program involving more 
than $2,000,000,000 for the creation or 
expansion of facilities tou increase do- 
mestic output of vitally needed minerals 
and metals. A substantial part of this is 
the new aluminum and domestic bauxite 
production program. 

In Washington, Mr. Henderson re- 
ported that MRC’s tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., is producing refined tin well 
in excess of 18,000 tons a year and soon 
will be expanded to handle all the tin 
ore available to the United Nations. 


The smelter has been producing com- 
mercially acceptable tin since April 5, 
according to Mr. Henderson, and in all 
probability will operate after the war. 


To Handle All Available Ore 


Expansion of the plant to handle all 
the ore obtainable from Bolivia, Belgian 
Congo, China, Nigeria and other sources 
now open to this country is necessitated 
by the possibility of smelters in those 
countries being incapacitated by enemy 
action. 

Mr. Henderson told the mining con- 
gress that DPC commitments for chrome 
now amount to $16,077,000. Chrome 
production will be increased 38 times 
over domestic output in 1941. 

For the production of copper, lead and 
zinc, DPC has made commitments of 
nearly $72,000,000; for iron and steel, 
nearly $800,000.000; for magnesium, 
more than $370,000,000; for manganese 
and ferromanganese, $7,250,000; and 
for nine other metals (tin excluded), 
about $72,000,000. 

“It is through MRC, ‘with aggregate 
commitments, exclusive of foreign pur- 
chases, of $1,787,698,300, that the 
sharpest contact with and stimulation 
of domestic production is maintained,” 
Mr. Henderson said. 

“Its premium purchase program is 
well on its way to stimulating produc- 
tion.of copper, lead and zinc from 2500 
mines in 27 states. 

“MRC through contracts, has stimu- 
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lated manganese production to eight or 
ten times the prewar output. It has en- 
tered into 145 domestic contracts for 
high-grade ore—17 for the delivery of 
10,000 tons or more—and it has liberal- 
ized practice respecting minimum grades 
to encourage the utmost production.” 

In addition to certain large develop- 
ments in Montana and Alaska, MRC has 
contracted to purchase more than 480,- 
000 tons of chrome ore from domestic 
producers under 67 contracts. Five of 
these call for 10,000 tons or more. 

The RFC subsidiary also has con- 
tracts for large tonnages of tungsten 
concentrates, and has put into effect a 
plan reaching small producers which has 
resulted in production being more than 
doubled since last year. 


“With respect to other minerals and 
metals the purchasing program of MRC is 
encouraging the small producers—if able 
to deliver only one truck load—to do 
their part in the war program. 

“This company has at the present 20 
engineers in the field at strategic points 
throughout the mining areas to facilitate 
and expedite the technical processes in- 
vulved in the purchase program and in 
establishing stockpiles.” 

MRC’s own organization is a very 
small one, Mr. Henderson commented, 
“particularly when considered in rela- 
tion to the extent of its activities, and 
the volume of its business.” Indirectly, 
however, hundreds of highly qualified 
mining men are helping the organization 
carry out its work. 

Regular mining companies are able 
to produce more promptly and more 
effectively than could ‘a government or- 
ganization, Mr. Henderson said. “From 
the start, therefore, MRC has avoided 
trying to do its own operating, but instead 
has farmed out this work among the 
mining companies best qualified to 
handle it, and it is the latter who, as 
agents for MRC, have the conduct of 
this work in mind. 

“It has always been our belief that 
the government should neither compete 
with, nor attempt to parallel the work of 
industry, but should instead enlist the 
help of industry wherever industry is 
better qualified to act.” 


Aluminum Expansion Program 
Speeded; New Projects Added 
Expansion of alumifium producing 


capacity has been accelerated and a num- 
ber of new projects have been added to 






the original program, a spokesman for 
the War Production Board said last 
week. 

The first program decided upon in 
November, 1941, and providing for 
850,000,000 pounds of additional ca- 
pacity has been completed, he said, and 
plants in the second program are be- 
ginning to come into operation. Con- 
tracts for the second program, providing 
for an increase of 600,000,000 pounds 
of capacity, were signed in February 
and March this year. 

The second program, however, has 
been running as much as two months 
behind schedule due to lack of materials 
for construction purposes and for equip- 
ment. As a result, he said, it has been 
necessary to assign AA-1 ratings to equip- 
ment for the new plants and AA-2-x for 
construction materials. Previously, the 
ratings were AA-3 and AA-4. 

Both programs, of course, included 
necessary fabricating facilities but these 
since have been augmented by additional! 
forging and sheet mill equipment. All 
new plants are expected to be in full 
operation early next year. 

It is estimated that at least 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum, including 
600.000.000 pounds of secondary, will be 
available for consumption in 1943. It was 
stated that already sufficient metal is 
being produced to meet direct military 
requirements. 


Defense Plant Corp. Lets 
More War Plant Contracts 


New war plant facilities and equip- 
ment have been authorized by the De- 
fense Plant Corp., Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. subsidiary, Jesse Jones, secretary 
of commerce, announced last week. The 
facilities will be operated by private 
companies, and title will be retained by 
Defense Plant Corp. in each case. Con- 
tracts include: 

Execution of contract with Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., to provide 
for the construction and equipment of 
a plant in Texas, at a cost in excess of 
$2,500,000. 

Execution of contract with H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, to provide for the 
construction and equipping of a plant in 
California. The cost is estimated to be 
in excess of $1,500,000. 

Execution of contract with H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, to provide for the 
construction and equipping of a plant in 
Texas, at a cost in excess of $1,000,000. 

Execution of contract with Vulcan De- 
tinning Co., Sewaren, N. J., to provide 
for the construction and equipment of a 
plant in Pennsylvania, at a cost in excess 


of $600,000. 
Execution of contract with Vanadium 
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Corp. of America, New York to provide 
plant facilities in Pennsylvania. The cost 
is estimated to be in excess of $750,000. 

Execution of contract with Maryland 
Sanitary Mfg. Corp., Baltimore, to pro- 
vide plant facilities, at a cost in excess 
of $1,250,000, in Maryland. 

Execution of contract with Erie Re- 
sistor Corp., Erie, Pa., to provide plant 
facilities in Pennsylvania. The cost is 
estimated to be in excess of $275,000. 

Execution of contract with Withers 
Gem & Mining Corp., Atlanta, Ga., to 
provide machinery. and equipment in 
Georgia. 

Execution of contract with Odenbach 
Shipbuilding Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
to provide plant facilities in New York, 
at a cost in excess of $400,000. 

An increase in its contract with Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, for additional ma- 
chinery and equipment in Michigan. The 
increase will be in excess of $75,000, 
making a total commitment in excess of 
$1,800,000. 

An increase in its contract with Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., for addi- 
tional 
Michigan. The increase will be in excess 
of $250,000, making a total commitment 
of more than $10,250,000. 

An increase in its contract with Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to 


machinery and equipment in 


provide additional equipment in In- 
diana. The increase will be in excess of 
$1,000,000, making a total commitment 
of more than $18,000,000. 


Two Maritime Commission 
Ore Carriers Launched 


Two of the 16 Great Lakes iron ore 
vessels being constructed for the Mari- 
time Commission were launched re- 
cently at American Shipbuilding Co. 
yards, the Tuomas Wutson in Lorain, O., 
Nov. 14 and the Bere Iste in Cleve- 
land Nov. 15. 

The ships have an overall length of 
621 feet, beam of 60 feet and depth of 
35 feet. Each will cafry approximately 
16,000 gross tons of iron ore. 

Six of the vessels are being built by 
American Shipbuilding Co., two at 
Cleveland and four at Lorain, and ten 
by the Great Lakes Engineering Co., six 
at River Rouge, Mich., and four at 
Ashtabula, O. 

These vessels will add approximately 
240,000 tons to the trip capacity of the 
Great Lakes fleet next season. A score 
or more of small and medium-size ves- 
sels also will be made available for the 
coal, stone and other trades next season. 


The Bexre Iste is the largest vessel 





DEDICATE INLAND‘S 





NEW BLAST FURNACE 


INLAND Steel Co.’s new No. 6 blast furnace was blown in Nov. 16, at a special 
ceremony held in its Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant. The button starting the furnace 
in operation was pressed by Mrs. Henry Straus of Glencoe, Ill. (with flowers), 
daughter of the late P. D. Block, one of the founders of the company and at 
the time of his death chairman of Inland’s executive committee. At the micro- 
phone is Wilfred Sykes, Inland president, and to his left, front row, E. L. Ryer- 
son, chairman of the board of directors. At extreme left is J. H. Walsh, vice- 
president in charge of operations at Indiana Harbor for Inland. (See also STEEL, 
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ever to be built in a Cleveland yard and 


the first ore carrier to be built there since 
the building of the 600-foot CHar.es 
M. Scuwas in 1923. It was the first 
Sunday launching of a big lakes boat 
since World War I. 


RFC Authorizes Loan To 
Develop Iron Ore Property 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has auth- 
orized a loan of $3,000,000 to the Lake 
Mining Co., St. Paul, Minn., for devel- 
opment and mining of open-pit ore in 
Minnesota. Company is to provide an 
additional $2,500,000, making a_ total 
of $5,500,000 for the project 

The property contains 24,000,000 tons 
of high-grade ore, of which 14,000,000 
tons can be mined by the open-pit 
method. 


Foundrymen Assisted with 
Special Wartime Problems 


Chicago chapter, American Foundry- 
men’s Association, has organized a War 
Problems Committee, function of which 
will be to assist members and foundrv- 
men of the area generally on all prob- 
lems of a technical or general nature 
relating to the production of castings, 
excluding wage-hour matters and labor 
relations. 


The committee includes members from 
the several divisions of the industry- 
gray iron, steel, malleable, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, magnesium—and its primar 
purpose is to clarify’ and expedite any 
situations hampering the war effort as 
foundrymen. The committee will act in 
this same capacity for the local ord- 
nance, WPB and navy offices. 

E. R. Young, Climax Molybdenum Co 
is chairman of the committee; L. L 
Henkel, War Production Board, is vice 
chairman; and N. F. Hindle, American 
Association, 222 West 


Adams street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Foundrymen’s 


Other members of the committee are 
Steel, L. H. Hahn, Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., F. S. Sutherland, Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co.; Cast Iron, John H 
Gellert, Nichol-Straight Foundry Co., 
L. H. Rudesill, Griffin Wheel Co.; Malle- 
able, W. D. McMillan, 
Harvester Co., Leon J] 
Malleable 
Bronze, Chester K. Faunt, Christensen 
& Olsen Foundry Co., H. M. St. John, 
Crane Co.; Aluminum, George H. Star- 


International 
Wise, Chicago 


Castings Co.; Brass and 


man, Apex Smelting Co.; and Magne- 
sium, Gordon H. Curtis, Dodge Chicago 
plant, Chrysler Corp. 

September production of steel barrels 
and drums totaled 1,837.972 units, com- 
pared with 1,822,909 units in August and 
1,712,681 units in September, 1941. 



























A. H. PHILPOT 


A. H. Philpot, metallurgical engineer, 
has been appointed by Copperweld Steel 
Co., Warren, O., to manage the Washing- 
ton district office. He will be active 
in the sale and application of the com- 
pany’s alloy and tool steels. 

—o— 


A. G. Bishop, roll engineer, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, has retired after 
43 years with Republic and its predeces- 
sor company, Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
He will live in New London, O. 


— -— 


Robert A Murdock, the past two and 
one half years associated with Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, as in- 
strument man, has joined the Indianapolis 
office of Claud S. Gordon Co., Chicago, 
as service engineer. 

—1r— 

Roy C. Yantis has joined the develop- 
ment engineering staff of Wolverine 
Tube Division, Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Detroit, as a me- 
chanical engineer. He formerly was 
associated with the Gibson Refrigerator 
Co., Greenville, Mich. 

—o— 

James G. Parks, since Aug. 1, 1941, 
associated with American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Cleveland, has _re- 
signed to become personnel manager, 
Erie Resistor Corp., Erie, Pa. 

—o— 

Carl A. Salmonsen has been appointed 
assistant manager, River Works, General 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. Associated 
with General Electric 33 years in various 
supervisory capacities, Mr. Salmonsen 
has been in charge of one of the manu- 
facturing divisions at the Lynn Works 
since 194]. 

—o— 

John W. Hanes, former under secre- 
tary of the treasury, has become a direc- 
tor of Worthington Pump & Machinery 
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A. G. BISHOP 


Corp., Harrison, N. J. Mr. Hanes, found- 
er and vice president of Hanes Rubber 
Co., is a director of a number of other 
companies in diversified industries. 


-—(-— 


George B. Wadlow, for more than 25 
years associated with Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., 
in purchasing, production and sales ca- 
pacities, has been made assistant to the 
president, Continental Ordnance Corp., 
the $50,000,000 subsidiary of that com- 
pany. 

th 

Bert C. Brand has been appointed 
comptroller, Vanadium Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, New York. Lawrence C. Miller has 
been elected assistant treasurer, and 
Harry E. Orr, assistant to vice president 
in charge of operations. 

—1-— 


Robert C. Mathewson has been named 
assistant manager, Chicago branch of- 





LAUSON STONE 


Who has resigned as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., to 
become president, Follansbee Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, as noted in STEEL, Nov. 9, p. 45 










































W. E. GRIFFITHS 


fice of American Bosch Corp., Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Mathewson was former- 
ly assistant chief engineer of the Engine 
Division, Buffalo works, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. 


— 


W. E. Griffiths, formerly manager, 
product development department, Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
sales, flat rolled products. 


J. A. Jones, president, Jones Bros. 
Structural Steel Co., Ravenna, O., has 
been elected a state senator from the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth Ohio sen- 
atorial district, comprising Ashtabula, 
Lake, Geauga, Portage and Summit 
counties. 


— 


Angus C. Scott has been appointed 
sales manager of the Derry, Pa., por- 
celain department of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., succeeding R. L. Whit- 
ney, who has become sales manager, 
Westinghouse Transformer Division, 
Sharon, Pa. Mr. Scott was formerly 
manager of the Line Material Section, 
Transportation and Generator Division 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa., a post he held 
since 1937. 

A. C. Farmer, formerly assistant sales 
manager, Transformer Division, has been 
named assistant to the vice president, 
and A. P. Bender, heretofore sales man- 
ager, has been made assistant sales man- 
ager “to afford the best possible oppor- 
tunity for his complete recovery” from 
an extended illness. 

Chester D. Moore has been named 
industrial. relations manager, Sharon 
Transformer Division, replacing J. T. 
Burke, who has been transferred to the 
Canton Division. Heretofore, Mr. Moore 
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has been supervisor of industrial rela- 
tions at the Merchant Marine Works of 
Westinghouse’s South Philadelphia plant. 


—) -- 


Lester M. Cole, district manager at 
Houston, Tex., for Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected a director, 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
from region No. 17 for a two-year term. 

—o— 

Harry W. Woodhead, president, Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., has also been elected president 
of Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey, Calif., 
succeeding Richard W. Millar, resigned. 
I. M. Laddon, vice president and general 
manager of Consolidated, has been elect- 
ed vice president of Vultee. Both men 
will retain their present positions. 

—_—O— 

J. E. von Maur, 63 South High street, 
Columbus, O., has been appointed rep- 
resentative in Ohio for American Gas 
Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. von 
Maur will also maintain an office at 715 
Prospect avenue, Cleveland. The Ver- 
kamp Corp., Cincinnati, will act as Mr. 
von Maur’s sub-representative in south- 
western Ohio. 

—o— 

William Reynolds has been named ad- 
vertising and public relations manager, 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


VETERAN GREETS VETERAN, IN BILLION-DOLLAR WAR PROGRAM 





CALLED back from retirement by pressure of the war production program, Ger- 
ard Swope, 70-year-old president of General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
greets another veteran, Thomas Darrow, employe with 30 years’ service, while 
inspecting a marine gear plant at one of the company’s major works. Mr. 
Swope returned to the job after Charles E. Wilson, president since 1940, was 
called to Washington to become top production authority of the War Produc- 
tion Board. During the first World war Mr. Swope won the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his work on the General Staff of the United States Army and was 
described by the late Charles A. Coffin as “the greatest organizer | have ever 
known.” General Electric this year will produce a billion dollars worth of war 
equipment, three times its normal peacetime output 





OBITUARIES... 


J. Reid Evans, 74, treasurer, Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., died Nov. 7, in 
Tucson, Ariz. He began his career with 
the LaBelle Steel Co., in 1909 becoming 
associated with the Sharon organization. 


—)— 


William Salt, associated with De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., over 
40 years, and for many years head of the 
service department, died Oct. 31. 


— 


John J. Klein, 32, assistant secretary, 
Marmon-Herrington Co., Indianapolis, 
died Nov. 11 He was a member, Society 
of Automotive Engineers Inc. 


—o— 


Philip A. Geier, 65, founder and chair- 
man of the board, P. A. Geier Co., Cleve- 
land, died Nov. 12 in that city. 


—o— 


Alexander Ross Robertson, 54, widely 
known in Canadian and United States 
industrial and engineering circles, died 
in Toronto, Ont., Nov. 5. At the time 
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of his death he was Ontario division 
manager, Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. 


—{ -— 


Bennet B. Bristol, 74, 
brother founded the Industrial Instrument 
Co. in 1908, which later became the Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass., died at his 
Falmouth Heights, 
He served the Foxboro 


who with his 


summer home in 

Mass., Nov. 10. 

Co. as treasurer. 
—— 

Harry Pond Townsend, 67, president, 
H. P. Townsend Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and holder of many patents on 
mechanical devices, died Nov. 13 in 
Hartford. Before organizing his own 
company in 1908 he was associated with 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Co., and Crobin Cabinet 
Lock Co. 

—— 

George E. Hodson, 89, retired presi- 
dent, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., died Nov. 13 in 
New Haven. He became president in 
1911, and retired four years later. 

—o— 


H. A. Stringfellow, well known engi- 





neer, associated with the Boston office, 
War Production Board, died Nov. 4, in 
Boston. From 1926 to 1930 he was en- 
gaged in developing compacting presses 
for rounding and compacting cables for 
the George Washington bridge, and 
following that was in charge, Special 
Machinery Division, Elevator Supplies 
Co. In 1935 he started research work 
on back pull drawing, from which the 
present reactive wire drawing method 
was developed. 
— 

Elliott A. Burke, 76, who retired 11 
years azo as secretary and sales man 
ager, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, died in Oak Park, Ill., Nov. 14 


4) 


Harry A. Post, 73, retired manufacturer 
and founder of the Ohio Mfg. Co., steel 
factory equipment, Painesville, O., died 
Nov. 8, in that city. 


Production of copper bars in Chile 
in 1941 was 435,527 metric tons, almost 
30 per cent more than the 1940 total of 
387,700 tons, according to official figures. 
In 1989 output was 327,194 tons. 
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Railroads Advised To Improve 
Training, Personnel Programs 


OTTO S. BEYER, director of the Di- 
vision of Transport Personnel in the 
Office of Defense Transportation, last 
week called upon railroads “to tackle 
their rapidly growing labor shortages 
through an increased use of women em- 
ployes, centralization of personnel ac- 
tivities, and modernization of training 
programs.” 


Announcing the results of a survey of 
101 railroads, representing 97 per cent 
of all Class I railroad employment, Mr. 
Beyer asserted railroads had been slow 
in hiring women and improving per- 
sonnel and training programs. For *ex- 
ample, only 40,000 women—34,000 of 
them in clerical jobs—now work for the 
railroads, as against 100,000 in the first 
World War. 

The carriers participating in the sur- 
vey reported 60,000 vacancies as of Sept. 
15. This figure, he explained, does not 
indicate that there were 60,000 va- 
cancies which could not be filled, since 
all large railroads normally have many 
openings from time to time: Many re- 
ported vacancies were part of a normal 
turnover. 


However, “the figure is sufficiently 
large to reveal a real and critical short- 
age of railroad labor. Responses to the 
survey, moreover, specifically indicate 
that the carriers are encountering ex- 
treme difficulties in meeting many 
shortages.” 


Few Have Training Programs 


The survey disclosed that railroads 
are just beginning to resort to compre- 
hensive training programs as a means of 
easing their critical labor situation. Of 
the 101 railroads covered, 47 reported 
no organized training programs, and 
many of the others only very limited 
projects. 

Mr. Beyer pointed to two obstacles to 
improved training programs. One, he 
said, is the accepted railroad practice 
to decentralizing personnel functions, 
which, he said, makes a systematic at- 
tack on training problems difficult. 
Only a few carriers, the report showed, 
have an office or single official charged 
with training responsibility for their en- 
tire roads, Most of the carriers, therefore, 
do not have a complete picture of their 
training requirements and problems. 

Mr. Beyer listed as the second barrier, 
the traditional railroad concepts of train- 
ing itself, according to which the new 
employe starts at the bottom and picks 








up his occupational education through 
years of experience on the job. 

“Whatever the merits of this practice 
in peacetime,” he said, “it is clearly in- 
adequate in time of war, when training 
must be accelerated to meet urgent man- 
power shortages.” 

The survey indicated that these ob- 
stacles are being surmounted by some 
railroads, which are overhauling their 
training programs to meet the situation. 


“No Distinction Between Men, 
Women” on Many War Jobs 


Women are replacing and supplement- 
ing men in many war industry jobs 
“without change or interruption in fac- 
tory processes,” according to Miss Mary 
Anderson, director, Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. She 
said surveys made by the bureau show 
that “no real distinction exists in war in- 
dustries as to what constitutes a man’s or 
a woman’s job.” It is not uncommon for 
a job to be performed by a woman on 
the day shift with men taking over on the 
night turn. 

Increased use of women is found ir 
the tool rooms of plants where practical- 
ly no women were employed a year ago 
They are now working on cutters, ream- 
€13, gages, jigs and fixtures. Preliminary 
report shows the largest proportion of 
women so employed are in the fire-arms 
and cannon industry, where they operate 
all types of machine tools. Machine tool 
plants are using women on operations 
for making machine-tool attachments. 
cutters and broaches, with some prospect 
ot their employment on production oi 
parts and more, dificult onerations. 
Women are now working in every de- 
partment of the large aircraft assembls 
plants. 

In addition to surveys of machine tool, 
fire-arms and cannon, aircraft, ammun:- 
tion and war instruments industries. 
occupations in shipbuilding now are in 
process of analysis by the bureau to de- 
termine the extent to which women may 
be used. 


Total Employment 4,000,000 
Above Peacetime Labor Force 


Total civilian and military employ- 
ment in September advanced to an all- 
time peak of 59,200,000 as 1,200,000 
new workers were added in industry, the 
armed forces and farms. 


Almost 4,000,000 more persons are at 
work or in uniform than would compose 
the peacetime labor force. 

Present employment is 10,000,000 
more than in 1940 and 4,500,000 above 
1941. 

Manufacturing industries added 250.- 
000 new workers in September to bring 
the total to 15,300,000. More than 600,- 
000 were added by the service industries, 
including the armed services. 

Nonmilitary employment by the fed- 
eral government increased by about 
100,000 in September, raising the num- 
ber of civilians so employed to 2,600,000. 


Girl Workers at G-E Plant 
Start “Back-to-School” 


Girl workers at a New England plant 
of General Electric Co. have launched 
a voluntary back-to-school movement to 
help them do their jobs better and faster. 
The idea stemmed from an “All Out War 
Production Suggestion” made by Mrs. 
Lillian Driscoll, screw-machine operator. 

High school instructors, paid with Fed- 
eral Fducational Program funds, teach 
the classes which meet twice weekly in 
1%-hour sessions for 18 weeks. An- 
nouncement of the course brought 254 
applications for enrollment from girl 
workers who want training in fine ma- 
chine work and inspection. Subjects in- 
clude mathematics, blueprint reading 
and use of measuring instruments and 
gages. 

Problems faced by industry in replacing 
men with women were outlined recently 
by Miss Lucy O. Norton, assistant super- 
visor of personnel at General Electric’s 
Erie Works. She listed six cardinal 
points. 

1.—Establishment of a fair rate of 
pay for a woman performing a man’s 
job. Z 

2.—Determination of the types of work 
on which they can be successfully em- 
ployed. 

3.—Setting up a satisfactory schedule 
of working hours. 

4.—Adontion of good health and safe- 
ty standards. 

5.—Development of a simplified train- 
ing program, 

6.—Provision by the community of 
adequate care of dependent children of 

emp'oyed mothers. 


Victory Pin Recognizes Wives, 
Mothers for Men’s Efficiency 


In recognition of the part taken by 
wives and mothers in maintaining the 
efficiency of men employed at Cleve- 
land Automatic Machine Co., A. L. 
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REPLACE STEEL MILL WORKERS 





EMPLOYMENT of 23 slack-wearing women to perform the 
work formerly done by men is helping Carnegie-illinois 
Steel Corp. solve the manpower shortage in the Youngs- 
The first group of women employed for 
factory work by the company at the McDonald Works is 
processing strip, which consists of cutting large coils of 
steel to length, stacking and transporting the material by 
an electric ram truck, and surface-treating it. 


town district. 


Patrick, president, presented each of 
them with a Victory Worker's Pin, in 
patriotic motive with company’s name. 

Accompanying each pin was his per- 
sonal letter which said, in part: “Each 
individual in this plant is contributing 


A. C. Cum- 


effort. All are doing 
a grand job. All are working at top 
speed. Men become tired, nerves frayed 
This is where the wives and mothers 


to the war 


come in. The women at home are just 


as much a part of this work as they 


entirely satisfactory. 

ther reduced, it will be necessary to draw upon woman- 

power to an increasing extent.” At left above, Mrs. Hazel 

Husted, a grandmother, feeds strip into a cutoff machine 

in the hoop shop. At right, another woman employe loads 
a feeding reel for a cutoff machine 


mings, general superintendent of the Youngstown district, 
says: “Employment of women on this operation has proven 


lf the present male force is fur- 


would be running a machine. Their job 
is to see that the health of their men is 
maintained. They feed them well; see 
that they have proper rest and recrea- 
tion, particularly rest The pin rep 


resents their part in the war effort 





MEETINGS.... 


American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers—Speakers at the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Dec, 1-2 include J. G. Bergdoll 
Jr., chief engineer, York Ice Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., on “Recent Engineering 
Developments in Strato Chambers”; and 
G. W. Meek, Conservation 
War Production Board, Washington, 
“The Present Status of the Refrigerating 
Industry—An_ Outsider’s Viewpoint.” 


Division, 


American Standards Association—J. L. 
Weiner, deputy director, Office of Civ- 
ilian Supply, War Production Board, 
Washington, will speak at the annual 
meeting, Hotel Astor, New York Dec. 11. 
A standards report will be presented by 
R. E. Zimmerman, vice president, United 
States Steel Corp., and president of the 


American Staridards Association. Tech- 
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nical accomplishments during 1942 will 
be presented by H. S. Osborne, chair- 
man of the standards council. 


Warns Spirit Must Keep 
Pace with Machines 


“Unless man uses his reasoning power 
to keep pace spiritually with mechani- 
cal developments, our civilization can 
disappear as other civilizations have, 
James F. 
Electric Co., Cleveland, told a group 


Lincoln, president, Lincoln 


of .executives recently at a _ banquet 
given in his honor in St. Louis. 

“We all recognize. technological ad- 
vance has had a profound effect on life 
of every individual. The thing we do 
not recognize is that this same _tech- 


noligical advance has taken place also 


in the art of war 
“War is still. in its infancy. It is a 
perfectly safe thing to say that if th 


creative genius of the research workers 
now in the laboratories of the United 
States should be directed completely to 
the arts of war that the tools which 
they could develop within the next few 
years would be capable of killing every 
person in the world in a week. It is 
because of the fact that this imaginative 
genius has been used in the arts ol 
peace only that civilization has not al 
ready been destroyed in this war. War 
as a means of settling disputes be 
tween nations must be outmoded or this 


civilization will disappear.” 


H. K Cleveland and 


New York, industrial engineer, has been 


Fe rgZuson Co 


awarded contracts for the design and 
ammonia-soda_ pro- 
cess plant at Colombia, S. A 
It will be built for an agency of th« 


construction of an 


Bx gota 


Colombian government at cost of sever- 
al million dollars 
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Mill Supply Group in Convention 
Assured of Greater “Recognition” 


CHICAGO 

A PLEA for more recognition of mill 
supply distributors in distribution of 
war materials was made at the tenth 
annual conference of the Central States 
Mill Supply Association, in Palmer 
House, Nov. 16. That such recognition 
is contemplated in connection with re- 
organizations within WPB was indicated 
by various government spokesmen. 

Three hundred and fifty members of 
the association and guests attended. Be- 
cause of pressure for war goods only 
manufacturers in the adjacent Chicago 
district were invited. 

Distributors have felt that the govern- 
ment has not recognized the vital func- 
tion of suppliers in the American in- 
dustrial system. They pointed out that 
various regulations and priorities deal- 
ing with the distribution of goods have 
been prepared with the intent of 
eliminating mill supply houses and 
warehouses, by encouraging consumers 
to purchase direct from manufacturers. 

In recent months, however, protests 
to WPB have resulted in the granting 
of priority ratings which make it pos- 
sible for inventories to be replaced. The 
industry is gratified to learn that in the 
future it will receive still more consider- 
ation which will enable it to more nearly 
fill its normal function. 

Much of the success which suppliers 
have attained in Washington developed 
from work of a survey committee repre- 
senting various organizations. Ralph E. 
Kramer, president, H. Channon Co, 
Chicago, chairman of the committee, out- 
lined the objectives at the conference. 


Distributor vs. Direct Sales 


Convincing arguments in the case 
were given by D. W. Northrup, presi- 
dent, Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., 
New Haven, Conn., in a cost analysis 
of distributor versus direct selling. This 
survey, conducted by the company and 
dealing with one product which it manu- 
factures, namely, hacksaw blades, sought 
to answer the question as to what service 
the distributor renders. Mr. Northrup 
stated that inquiries developed that 46 
per cent of all distributor sales amount 
to $5 or less, and that these sales amount 
to only 3.5 per cent of total sales. 

In 1939, he said, his company realized 
a gross profit on its saw blades of 11.75 
per cent, effecting distribution through 
distributors. Had the company been re- 
quired to sell its product direct to con- 
sumers, it would have been necessary to 
add 16 per cent to the price of the 
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blades, and even then would not have 
had equivalent contacts with consumers. 

For example, direct selling, Mr. 
Northrup said, would have entailed the 
employment of more salesmen, opening 
of several district offices, and otherwise 
have added to overhead selling costs. 
Even then, the calls which could be 
made would not equal those made by 
distributors in the normal course of their 
business. He stated that sales made by 
mill supply houses in 1939 totaled $875,- 
000,000, and were direct selling to add 
16 per cent to this, the increase would 
amount to $140,000,000. He said he did 
not believe OPA would have permitted 
such a price rise. 


Jobbers Help Wrecked Plant 


Mr. Northrup said the distributor's 
profit on the saws averaged 27.5 per 
cent, and was regarded as reasonable. 
As proof that distributors are essential, 
he told of a department in a war plauot 
that was totally destroyed by an explo- 
sion. Within 24 hours, the company 
was able to obtain all the equipment it 
needed from distributors and had the 
department back in operation. It would 
have been impossible to have done the 
same thing by direct purchases from 
manufacturers. 

Operation of the new Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan was explained by Henry P. 
Nelson, chief of system planning, bureau 
of priorities, WPB, Washington. He 
pointed out that distributors probably 
will find little change in their operations, 
as compared with practice under pres- 
ent regulations. Priorities will continue 
to be the controlling factor. 

However, Mr. Nelson was emphatic in 
his belief that distributors’ interests will 
be served more adequately now that the 
Distribytor Branch of WPB has been 
reorganized into the Distributor Division. 
In its new status, the division will hold 
equal rank with other industry divisions, 
and will have its full complement of ad- 
visory committees, which will give dis- 
tributors a voice they did not previously 
have. 

P. B. Patteson, assistant to the chief, 
Distributor Division, WPB, Washington. 
outlined the use of PD-1X. This form, 
he said, was issued solely to assist dis- 
tributors to replace stocks, which were 
sold at ratings too low to command 
recognition from manufacturers. 

Many questions were asked from the 
floor, and the majority indicated that 
many distributors find the ratings grante:! 


them under PD-1X are too low to obtain 
deliveries of replacements. 

Mr. Patteson stated that the ratings 
are assigned with the knowledge that the 
products can be obtained with those 
priorities. But, he pointed out that it 
might be impossible to obtain them from 
the usual source of supply, in which case 
it will be necessary to contact other 
manufacturers until one is found that 
can accept the business. Because the 
tendency is for all ratings to creep up, 
the ratings are held to as low a point as 
possible and still insure the delivery of 
goods. 

Harvey Mansfield, associate price 
executive, Consumers’ Durable Goods 
Branch, OPA, Washington, discussed the 
“General Maximum Price Regulation and 
the Industrial Supply House.” By wavy 
of introduction, he said OPA is needed 
because the country is producing at an 
unheard of rate, wages are at an unheard 
of total, and less goods are being pro- 
duced for people to buy with their 
money. If prices are not controlled, the 
shortage of goods will create inflation. 

Continuing, Mr. Mansfield said that 
higher taxes will take part of this money, 
and investments, such as war bonds, will 
take part. But still a surplus will exist. 
Inflation, therefore, must be prevented 
by rationing and special price controls. 

Referring to General Maximum Price 
Regulation, the speaker said it stabilizes 
prices at the highest of last March and 
is very broad, covering all goods not 
covered in separate and specific price 
orders. Individual adjustments will be 
made to provide relief where special con- 
ditions arise, and these will be handled 
through amendments to regulation. Un- 
der the latter classification are the Ma- 
chinery Order and Hand Tools Order. 
Details of these two were explained by 
Mr. Mansfield. 


School To Train Women 


Employment of women in a mill sup- 
ply house was discussed by R. C. Neal, 
president, R. C. Neal Co., Buffalo, and 
senior consultant, Distributors Division, 
WPB. He said mill suppliers are about 
25 years behind in education of em- 
ployes. This fact he discovered when 
his company undertook to train new 
women employes. Old employes experi- 
enced difficulty in training new girls, be- 
cause their work had become routine 
and the “why” was lacking. Consequent- 
ly, the company organized a school on 
a voluntary basis, and it is operating 
with success. This school started with 
a description of the company’s business 
and explanation of the function of a dis- 
tributor. Occasionally, a manufacturers 
representative participates in the in- 
struction. 

Present officers of the association, 
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with the exception of treasurer, were re- 
elected. Oscar Iber, president, O. Iber 
Co., Chicago, continues as president; 
Walter W. Ethier, vice president and 
general manager, Western Iron Stores 
Co., Milwaukee, as vice president; and 
John Day Jr., John Day Rubber & Sup- 





ply Co., Omaha, secretary. J. J. Ruddell, 
vice president, Central Rubber & Supply 
Co., Indianapolis; was elected treasurer, 
to replace George Stalker, W. J. Holli- 
day & Co., Indianapolis, who has re- 
signed to go into the nation’s armed serv- 
ices. 


Trend Toward Better Balance 


Noted; Demand Still Exceeds Supply 


CHICAGO 

ALTHOUGH new orders are being 
received in volume exceeding current 
shipments, evidence is developing here 
which indicates possibility of an easier 
market situation in the near future. 
Steelmakers, however, find that the sup- 
ply of ingot is inadequate to utilize 
finishing capacity to the maximum, and 
all. could use additional ingot if thev 
were available. 

Chicago district operations for the 
year to date have averaged 103 per 
cent of theoretical capacity. Average tor 
the first half was 103.6 per cent, and 
since July 1, 102.1 per cent. 

Despite this high rate of production, 
demand for steel consistently has ex- 
ceeded the ability of the mills to produce 
and ship it. 

However, steelmakers believe they 
detect a trend toward better distribu- 
tion of steel, which may grow to more 
or less complete easing within a few 
weeks. This belief is given support by 
the fact demand for steel for civilian 
requirements has now shrunk to al- 
most nothing, that Lend-Lease require- 
ments have recently been greatly pared 
down, and that manufacturers of some 
war items are less pressing in their 
demands for deliveries. 


Cancellations Follow Split Ratings 


In the first place, PRP resulted in 
sweeping reclassifications of steel re- 
quirements based on end use, and this 
brought about the splitting of ratings, 
some remaining high or being raised, 
and others being lowered to points 
where they precluded rolling and de- 
livery under existing conditions. War 
goods manufacturers hampered by the 
lower ratings protested .bitterly and 
sought improved ratings. ‘Some were 
successful, others were not, and the lat- 
ter group made extensive cancellations. 

Recently, some manufacturers have 
requested that shipments be deferred, 
indicating that inventories exceed cur- 
rent production schedules. These ex- 


cess inventories result either from the 
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fact that steel was ordered in quan- 
tities larger than needed, or that the 
government ordered production curtailed. 


It is pointed out that the steel indus- 
try has passed through three distinct 
phases. First was the defense period, 
in which the government and industry 
organized for production of war goods. 
Quantities of materials needed were 
vague and more often than not over- 
shot the mark. 

Second phase was the war period, 
which started with the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. In this span, production sched- 
ules and quantities of materials were 
refined to attain the required goal. 


Surplus Stocks Being Located 


Finally, came the settling down or 
good management period, now going 
on, in which requirements and produc- 
tion are being balanced more precisely. 
The problem is qualitative rather than 
quantitative, and certain excesses of 
stocks are being located and being re- 
distributed. 

Among signs that a satisfactory bal- 
ance is near at hand is the situation in 
sheets and tin plate. Recently revised 
quotas placed steelmakers back in the 
sheet field, and competition once more 
has sprung up. Demand for heavy 
gage sheets continues strong and no 
evidence of weakening can be seen. 
Light gage sheets, on the other hand, 
are easy and the mills are in a position 
to take properly rated business in this 
product. 

It now appears that restrictions on 
the use of tin plate were too severe. 
There is good reason to believe that 
even as early as December, the pro- 
duction rate may be stepped up from 
the 40 per cent or lower at present to 
approximately 60 per cent. And with 
it would come an easing in the restric- 
tions on use of the material. 

With the decline in building construc- 
tion, extremely sharp in the last two 
months, structural mill schedules have 
been lightened, and mill operators feel 
they will be able to take on addi- 
tional tonnage early in the new year. 





A similar situation obtains with concrete 
steel bars. 

Slight easing is noted in pipe and 
wire, but bars of all grades continue 
tight. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the present trend could reverse 
itself almost overnight. The military 
situation might become such that larger 
supplies are needed quickly, or that a 
certain type of equipment must be pro- 
duced quickly and in larger quantities. 
Further, it is not known what new pro- 
duction program might be brought out 
by WPB .on short notice. Not to be 
overlooked also is the fact that the 
enemy might tur up with some new 
weapon which would require immedi- 
ate counter defense measures. But bar- 
ring these unforseen possibilities, it 
would seem that our steel supply situa- 
tion is rapidly being smoothed out to 
a more satisfactory and workable basis. 


Steel Shipped for Eastbound 
Leg of “Big Inch” Pipeline 


First shipment of seamless steel pipe 
for the eastward extension of the war 
emergency pipeline has been moved 
from an Ohio mill to strategic points 
along the eastbound right-of-way. 

Deliveries will be maintained at the 
same rate achieved throughout construc- 
tion of the Texas-Illinois leg of the line 
to permit continuance of the present 
record construction pace, according to 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator Ralph K. 
Davies, who said: 

“A contract covering the first 360 miles 
of pipe required for the completion of 
the Texas-East Coast line was let by 
War Emergency Pipelines Inc., to the 
National Tube Co. on Oct. 30—within 
48 hours of the allocation of steel for 
the extension. 


“The prompt conclusion of this con- 
tract permitted the pipe supplier to main- 
tain uninterrupted fabrication of the 24- 
inch tubing at the same mill and with the 
same facilities. Pipe for the remainder of 
the 857-mile extension will be ordered at 
a later date.” ‘ 

The 215,000 tons of steel necessary 
for the completion of the war emergency 
pineline carry an AA-3 priority rating, 
sufficiently high, it is believed, to’ in- 
sure continuous delivery of pipe and 
equipment when construction operations 
get underway before the end of this 
month. 

Meantime, construction of the Texas- 
Illinois leg is still hitting a pace of about 
five and a half miles a day, with the 
result that, barring adverse weather dif- 
ficulties, this section of the line should 
be completed early in December. 
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3500 Tons of Reclaimed Steel Used 
In Building Ohio River Navy Yard 


APPROXIMATELY 3500 tons of steel, 
enough to build two modern Navy de- 
stroyers, were conserved by the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary, in 
developing the new Navy yard on the 
Ohio river which is now building the 
Navy’s latest type landing ship for tanks. 
The company reports: 

“This tonnage of steel is represented 
by material obtained through dismantling 
inoperative U. S. Steel properties in 
other localities, which material, after 
thorough inspection and alteration to 
fit the requirements of the newly de- 
signed structures at the yard, was re- 
erected to provide modern fabricating 
facilities. In a similar manner, many 
thousand square feet of building en- 
closure, such as roofing, siding and sash, 
were reclaimed and utilized in the yard’s 
development. 

“Built and operated for the Navy by 
the American Bridge Co., assembly line 
methods are speeding the building of 
these tank landing craft. Fabricating fa- 
cilities of the new yard, which include a 
building having 5% acres under roof, 
are supplemented by shops at the adjoin- 
ing plant of American Bridge. 

“These combined facilities provide a 
self-contained, fully integrated unit 
which is producing completely outfitted, 
ready-for-service craft of this special 
type. Mill shapes and plates are fab- 
ricated and pre-assembled in sections 
in the various shops, and flow on to the 
ship berths. A complete modern out- 
fitting dock is provided at the terminus 
of the launching ways. 


“All of the shipbuilding berths are 
serviced by overhead traveling cranes 
which facilitate the operations consid- 
erably. This is one of the few yards 
where this type of equipment is in use. 

“The tremendous job of building and 
equipping this modern 64-acre  ship- 
building plant was achieved in a little 
over four months, with actual shipbuild- 
ing operations beginning three weeks 
ahead of schedule. 

“tt is estimated that capacity produc- 
tion of these ships will expand present 
plant personnel by 100 per cent.” 


Use High-Voltage, Conserve 
500,000 Pounds of Metal 


More than 500,000 pounds of copper, 
steel, lead and other materials was saved 
in the processing of a single project ap- 
plication by WPB. 


The case is of more than usual inter- 
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est, involving as it does $175,000 worth 
of wire and lighting equipment for Aus- 
tralian airports in the area of operations 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The 
application was made by the Lend-Lease 
administration, and was supported by a 
cabled endorsement from General Mac- 


Arthur. 


The equipment requested required 
the use of a low-voltage, or multiple 
lighting system, which would have ab- 
sorbed 150,000 pounds of copper, 226,- 
000 pounds of steel, and 380,000 pounds 
of lead. After examination of the ap- 
plication, the WPB Lighting Fixtures 
Section suggested use of the high-voltage 
system recommended by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for airports in 
this country. 

This resulted in the following savings: 
140,310 pounds of copper, 82,000 pounds 
of steel, and 280,000 pounds of lead. 

The high-voltage system, officials ex- 
plained, will in no way affect the efli- 
ciency of the lighting. 

Moreover, the change made by the 
branch permits the use of equipment 
which is standard for street and other 
common lighting systems in this country, 
thus expediting delivery. The changes 
were approved by representatives of the 
Australian government, the CAA, and 
the Lend-Lease administration. 

A high rating was assigned to the proj- 
ect, and equipment was soon on its way 
“down under.” 


Makers of Forged Cylinders 
Appeal for Prompt Action 


Heavy increase in the use of com- 
pressed industrial gases, notably oxy- 
acetylene, for welding and flame-cutting, 
is taxing capacity of the few producers 
of forged steel cylinders. To relieve a 
threatened bottleneck in supply of high- 
pressure containers, efforts are directed 
toward a more rapid return of empties 
for recharging. 

Increase of allowed pressure in stand- 
ard cylinder-containers for true gases, 
which include oxygen, from 2000 
pounds per square inch to 2200 pounds, 
has in effect accounted for a 10 per cent 
increase in old cylinder capacity. Tre- 
mendous demand, however, not only 
for industrial gases for immediate con- 
sumption, but also for fire extinguishing 
equipment for installations on planes, 
ships and tanks, life rafts and other in- 
flated life-saving apparatus has broken 
all records. Much of new war demand 
requiring use of carbon dioxide in steel 





cylinders for fire-fighting on combat 
equipment precludes early return of 
containers, installations being more or 
less permanent. 


Transportation regulations and limita- 
tions are a governing factor in container 
returns. ODT orders prohibit less 
than carlot shipments and cylinders are 
frequently held 36 hours or until ship- 
pers have accumulated 10 tons of mer- 
chandise for shipment in less than car 
lots. Trucks also are becoming more 
difficult to obtain due to gasoline, tire 
and operator limits, Delays are centered 
largely in returns. Full cylinder de- 
liveries, when containers are available, 
are reasonably prompt, for while pro- 
ducers of industrial gases are operating 
at capacity on some types no serious 
shortage of compressed gases is in sight. 
Only in the supply of containers does a 
bottleneck loom. Welding departments, 
including shipyards, are operating at 
times close to the safety margin on gas 
supplies and instances of suspensions 
for a few hours have been reported. 

Expansions in capacity for manufac- 
ture of steel cylinders from both billets 
and plates, while substantial, have not 
been sufficient to take up the tremend- 
ous load resulting from increased de- 
mand; extended deliveries necessarily 
follow. Bulk of cylinders are fabricated 
by three large producers and they have 
contracts for other war requirements in- 
cluding bombs in some instances. Addi- 
tional facilities for production of cylin- 
ders in other directions are under con- 
sideration; some supplemental capacity 
may be attained by spinning ends in tub- 
ing. Not oniy are limited steel supplies 
and forging equipment a factor in cylin- 
der production, but heat-treating and 
testing each container contributes a 
time-consuming factor, also fittings, 
valves and regulators. 


Steel-Saving Suggestion by 
Electrical Worker Wins Award 


Approximately 22 tons of steel will be 
saved at a New Jersey plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. this year, because a 
veteran worker, Axel Johnson, suggested 
an improvement in the production of 
electric equipment for cargo ships. 

Suggestion brought Mr. Johnson the 
first Award of Individual Production Merit 
granted an employe of the company by 
the War Production Board. He also re- 
ceived a check for $250. 

Plan called for a pattern change to re- 
duce weight of brake wheels and enable 
a greater number to be obtained from the 
same amount of molten metal. Several 
pounds of steel are saved in each casting. 
Man-hours are reduced 10 per cent be- 
cause the lesser weight requires less ma- 
chining of each brake wheel. 
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Increased War Effort 
Likely To Develop 


INDUSTRIAL activity is expected to be stimulated by 
our move active participation in the combat zones. Atti- 
tude of most persons will probably tend to a greater will- 
ingness to make additional sacrifices, while war workers 
will be more conscious of the important part they are play- 
ing in keeping the men supplied with fighting equipment. 

Seasonal decline in revenue freight carloadings is the 
chief factor in forcing STEEL'S index of activity to lower 
levels during past two weeks. The index eased 0.2 point 
in the week ended Nov. 14 to 175.4. This compares with 
the all time peak of 177.8 recorded by the index during 





the week ended October 31 last. 
Completion of open hearth furnace repairs at some 
points resulted in a half point rise in the national steel 


rate to 99 per cent during the week ended Nov. 14. Steel 
scrap supply situation has improved measurably with some 
steel producers able to add to inventories for the first 
time this year. WPB recently reported that no steel plants 
are down due to lack of scrap, and added that if the situa- 
tion continues as at present there will be no scrap shortage 
this winter. Incoming orders on certain steel products 
continue to exceed output despite record production and 
high priority ratings required. 

Electric power output climbed to a new high of 3,775,- 
878,000 kilowatts in the week ended Nov. 14. This repre- 
sents a gain of 12.8 per cent over that recorded in the 
like 1941 period. Revenue freight traffic declined sea- 
sonally to an estimated total of 800,000 during the latest 
period. This compares with the peak level attained this 
vear of 909,957 cars. 
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STEEL’s index of activity declined 0.2 point to 175.4 in the week ending Nov. 14: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1987 1936 1935 1938 1933 1932 1931 
3 7a 171.2 181.8 Jan. 165.7 127.8 114.7 91.1 73.38 102.9 85.9 742 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 
Sept. 19.... 176.8 180.6 Feb. 165.6 182.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 755 
Sept. 26.... 176.0 182.0 March 164.6 188.9 104.1 92.6 71.2 1144 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 
Oct. 8 175.5 182.7 April 166.7 127.2 102.7 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 
Oct. 10 176.5 1898 May 167.7 134.8 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 
Oct. 17 176.9 188.4 June 169.4 188.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.8 774 80.6 70.8 51.4 72.1 
Oct. 24 177.7 183.5 July 171.0 128.7 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.8 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.38 
Oct. 31 1778 133.8 Aug. 178.5 118.1 101.1 838.9 68.7 110.0 7.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
Nov. 7 175.6 1344 Sept. 1748 1264 1185 928.0 785 968 86.7 69.7 569 680 465 643 
Nov, 14 175.4¢ 133.8 Oct. 176.9 133.1 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 770 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 
Nov. 182.2 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 475 544 
+ Preliminary. Dec. 180.2 126.8 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 5138 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 
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reflect expanding steel production. 
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7). PP PTT PP eee PEE EET TPE TTS 
120 srveme 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
Wo No (Per Cent) 
Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1989 
| Nov. 14 99.0 97.0 96.0 93.5 
Ze : tn HOO > Nov. 7 985 975 965 93.0 
5 90 \ Mae Gr a 90 G Oct. 31 99.0 955 965 93.0 
rss, 1o4i| oh i” / Oct. 24 99.0 95.5 95.5 9280 
s0h— “oh! / 80 Oct. 17 99.0 965 95.0 91.8 
* 7 i940| 7 Oct. 10.... 985 945 45 805 
% 10 = Zé r) 70 5 Oct. 3 98.0 9.0 285 875 
ro! SS 7 ’ Sept. 26... 980 9260 98.0 840 
ee sol Sept. 19... 98.0 96.0 98.0 795 
& 60 oa j1 60 Sept. 12... 980 965 98.0 148 
i zi 4(| 1939 Sept. 5... 98.0 95.5 88.0 680 
50 4 t 50 & Aug. 29.... 980 965 15 640 
Y V Aug. 22... 975 960 905 685 
40 40 Aug. 15.. 970 5 900 685 
Aug. 8... 975 965 905 680 
30 30 hee > 3 =. 98.0 97.5 90.5 60.0 
reer ou d July 25.... 985 960 895 60.0 
OHH ii i Litt i Littl LiL Li Lil Oo 
TANT FEB CMAY -UUNE DULY pracy Tab bee 
PTty ttl REE LEDERER ERR RRR RERU LEAL RAN LLL 
Electric Power Output 3875 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 3875 
(Million KWH) 3800 +- cot 3800- 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1999 25725 3725 £ 
Nov. 14 3,776 3,305 2,890 2,587 3630 AJ —s 
Nov. 7 8.762 3,826 2.858 2,589 3575 3575 £ 
Oct, 31 3,775 9,339 2,882 nese E 3800 | 9500 + 
Oct. 24 $,753 3,299 2,867 2, —_ 
Oct. 17 $,717 3,278 2,838 2,576 § 2425 7 Pp ha | 3425 $ 
Oct. 10 3,702 8,315 2,817 2,583 = 3360 AY f—j 33505) 
Ot. 8 8,688 8,290 2,792 2,554 3075 ny ‘+ 3275 = 
Sept. 26 8,720 8,288 2,816 2,559 . ae No ¥ 4 
Sept. 19 $,757 8,282 2,769 2,538 3200 > ai 3200 
Sept. 12 8,571 9,281 2,773 2,532 23125 PS 3125 
Sept. 5 8,678 9,006 2,502 2376 |S... : ! 3050 
Aug. 29 $,640 3,224 2,736 2,442 3 ? 7 3 
Aug. 22 8,674 8,193 2,714 2,434 =2975 |-f <=, “¢— 2975 
dum BB: s.. 5 3,655 $201 2,746 2,454 2900 }-# a pment 92 1 2900 
Aug. 8 8,649 3,196 2,743 2,414 2825 Ls L | 2825 
| i COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
{ Preliminary. 2750 ¢ . 7 2750 
ot+tLLi aah ROE WEY Litt Lirliis 0 
JAN. | FEB] MARI APR| MAY | JUNE/JULY, AUG. |SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC | 
TRTPPPPPPTPPrTPrrrperere TTT tie nish ek St Titty VCH. © 
300 ee oe ee 1 -— TsTmafED BY 1300 (1000 Units) 
1200 +-—4 r, Is Bal 1200 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
a. Le I i ui Nov. 14 202 93.0 1219 86.7 
1100}—-f+4 \ 1100 Nov. 7 20.2 936 1209 86.2 
1000 3-4 . y, Po, 1000 Oct. 31 209 9929 1181 82.7 
* 1929 1941 , % Oct. 24 208 819 1171 782 
900 ° . , ~2 
Px +1900 Oct. 17 202 856 1147 70.1 
% 800 | ‘si_| Sf: Ian Oct. 10.... 208 79.1 1080 75.9 
: a ae Oct. 3. 199 768 1052 76.1 
8 700 : 4700 8 Sept. 96... 209 785 96.0 688 
Vf / . ; Sept. 19.... 210 606 788 540 
600 { : ¥ . 600 Sept. 12.. 196 S32 666 412 
500 4 - . 500 Sept. 5.. 16.9 82.9 89.7 26.8 
| a Ved / \ Aug. 29... 21.1 400 276 252 
400 + ¥~1932_ bf : ‘ 400 Aug. 22.... 202 455 287 175 
3800 : : -4~1300 Aug. 15.... 192 456 205 18.0 
: Pp a ; Aug 8... 192 418 126 24.9 
200 mwaiit' es =— ny 200 — 
100 —— . 100 Figtres since Feb. 21 last include Canadian 
‘ ’ trucks and automobiles and United States 
Oo Litilitip i iii iit ivi i tii LiLiLiLIiI Lit i titi ili LLij¢y trucks. 
es N. [FEB] MAR| APR[ MAY UUNE[JULY| AUG [SEPT! OCT | NOV[DEC 
Freight Car Loadings TTTTT TTT Ty" FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS | TTTTT TT 
(1000 Cars) 1400 IGHT CAR “oo 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1999 ann ee eee 
Nov. 14 800} 8840s 745—i«S7T7zL 300 
Nov. 7 829 874 778 786 - 
Oct. 31 891 895 795 806 1200 a Bo a” 1200 
Oct, 24 903 914 838 834 Od . 
Oct. 17 901 923 8i4 861 to PS Pea Br Ty y, i008 
Oct, 10 910 904 812 845 1000 i Si ; ’ “ 1000 
Oct. 6.. 908 «= «918 — — a sews. fteeedse” [1979 ¥ “s1, 6 
Sept. 26.. 808 86-920 22 900} *°7}-—“« Fb 
Sept. 19...... 903 6908S («81S ? Se Woy Sa 8 1900: 
Sept. 12...... 815 «(814 804s« 808 8001" ‘ *s.31 800 
es sn cers 888 46798 «8696950 «= GET : ; c 
Ang. 29 ..... s99 «= 81S 76002—Cts«é728, vy . 
Auge 23 ..... 869 6900's 761~—Ss« 89 a | 4S pix, we 
Aug. 15...... seo 0 890—s748—~C«é«TA y\ ai 600 
at ne etl Sc ak NALA 
} Preliminary. | 7778 lv ZN=_|509 
@8 400 
0 
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1940 I94I 
15 LF ee lea Miia Math i lint Melee 7 Ter -o T rrr Tr l900 
fests 1800 
Steel Ingot Production 
(Unit 100 Net Tons) wo —— eee INGOT PRODUCTION Er" ae 1700 wp, 
Monthly Total Weekly Average 5 een, a . abet ath = — 1600 
1942 1941 1942 1941 FF Whee ny — 1500 
jan. 7,124.9 69224 1,6083 1,562.6 - AVERAGE : = 
Feb. 6,521.1 6,230.4 1,630.3 1,557.6 ww Y SCALE AT RIGHT 1400 z 
Mar. 7,392.9 7,124.0 1,668.8 1,608.) z ; 41300 un 
April 7,122.3 6,754.2 1,660.2 1,574.4 ue O 
May 7,386.9 7,044.6 1,667.5 1,590.2 Oo —1200 «, 
June * 7,022.2 6,792.8 1,636.9 1,583.4 Pe Oe i 100 2 
July 7,148.8 68122 1,617.4 1,541.2 ” a¥ Dead “ z 
Aug. 7,283.5 6,997.5 1,6828 1,579.6 = 41000 < 
Sept. 7,067.1 6,811.8 1.6512 15915 O 2 
Oct. 7,584.9 7,236.1 1,712.2 1,633.4 al MONTHLY 900 2 
Nov. 6,960.9 1,622.6 2 ~# J TOTAL 800 = 
Dec. 7,150.3 1,617.7 > eNO SCALE AT LEFT 
~ a B ~ COPVENGHT 1942 700 
Total 82,856.9 1,583.7 ste 600 
COMPILED BY AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 500 
ahortostsr dsr tartar tartastartistsstsstsrtrs ist = 
1938 | 1939 1940 194! | i947 
R000 TT rT Ty e338 [TTT TTT TTT Try Tr err ye 30000 
= 
: / 
20000 — FRAGHT CAR AWARDS 20000 Freight Car Awards 
; COMPLED GY sveme 1942 1941 1940 
Sy onan aha at OAT x 5 Jan. 4.253 15,169 360 
Corman ous Feb. 11,725 5,508 1,147 
| . Seer ' | ~] p000%! March 4,080 8,074 3,104 
$1000 i 0} 4 April 2.125 14,645 2,077 
a May 822 18,630 2,010 
5 5000 5000 O June 0 82,749 7,475 
wl 4 ' or July 1,025 6,459 5,846 
@ us Aug. 0 2,668 7,525 
= Sept 1,863 4,470 9,735 
3 \000I- H 44H + (000 2 Oct 0 2499 12,195 
10 mos 25.893 110,761 51,465 
S00 F 900 Nov. 2,222 8,234 
- Dec. ' 8,406 7,181 
100 | H+ HA 100 2. ae pees 
5OE | He HH 50 Total 121,499 66,889 
10 =" i 10 
Ob i HH Hub dit do 
AMJ JAS 7 J AMS JASONDS AMJJASONO J FMAM JASOND 
1940 194] 1942 
i. | T ie i TT } T >. 2 a 1 ee | - 7: 
‘ 450 
Gear Sales Index GEAR SALES A 
(1928 = 100) 400 INDEX. T\A 400 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 | YA 
jan. 288 259 123 91.0 93.0 350 \d 350 
Feb. 353 262 116 86.0 77.0 i 
Mar. 455 288 114 104.0 91.0 = 
April 9378 292 128 88.0 74.0 S&S 300 4 ee a TS 300 
May 421 273 133 93.0 70.0 s) 
June 373 299 129 90.0 58.0 w ae = eee 
July 344 298 141 89.0 67.0 250 —-—_} fF —________ ———— 250 4 
Aug. 380 276 191 96.0 76.5 a r 
Sept. 351 243 183 126.0 80.5 ee See 
Oct. 263 261 216 1410 72.5 200 $$$} 200 
Nov. 241 173 126.0 72.0 A V Pe Rate. EV 
Dec. 243 208 111.0 81.0 os 
sedis oF thee Pd emmy mmo - ; 150 
Ave. 269.6 155.0 1038.0 76.0 TA 7TEEL 
ena COMPILED BY AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION ——______j |O00 
OQpirtiurisirtizytirztlirylipy lt ppt py lpi ty yf yy fo 
i936 1939 1940 194i 1042 F inished Steel Shipments 
TUTTE TTT Try rr yr ery ry ry rye ry rr yr ry re U. S. Steel Corp. 
Se 2 (Unit 1000 Net Tons) 
nm 1942 1941 1940 1939 
1700 — Jan. 1738.9 1682.5 1145.6 870.9 
2 + Feb. 1616.6 1548.5 1009.3 747.4 
Mar. 1780.9 1720.4 931.9 845.1 
I5O00- Apr. 1758.9 1687.7 907.9 7718 
4 4 May 1834.1 1745.3 1084.1 795.7 
June 1774.1 1668.6 1209.7 807.6 
SIS00}- July 1765.7 1666.7 1296.9 745.4 
pa Aug. 1788.7 1753.7 1455.6 885.6 
% Sept. 1703.6 1664.2 1392.8 1086.7 
Nook Oct. 1787.5 1851.3 1572.4 1345.9 
Au Nov. 1624.2 1425.4 1406.2 
> Dec. 1846.0 1544.6 1444.0 
900 
Tot.} 20,458.9 15,013.7 11707.3 7315.5 
7OO tAfter year-end adjustments. 
COMPILED BY U.S. STEEL CORPORATION vm 9 
aaee & ; 500 November 23, 1942 











MERICAN industry always 
seems to have a flock of solutions flying 
around trying to find a problem. That 


is why it can be depended upon to ad- 


just itself to any circumstances quickly. 
And war production has brought plenty 
of them. 

Perhaps one of the most unique ex- 


amples is the recently perfected. meth- 


od of template, reproduction by X-radia- 
tion in which photographic methods 
have been skillfully adapted to break 
a seeming bottleneck in aircraft produc- 
tion. The result of this process has 
been to facilitate production greatly by 
the increased speed, accuracy, quantity, 
economy and lowered man-hours made 
possible—retaining such fidelity to size 
in templet duplication that no checking 
is required. 

This development started in the Photo- 
graphic Section of the General Motors 
Corp., headed by Philip Filmer. H: 
has been with that corporation. since 
1920, now numbers 247 people on his 
staff, has contributed much original 
thinking to photographic research. He 
has long been interested in the prob- 
lem of metal body drafting reproduction, 
but no specific problem had presented 
itself until the Fisher Body Division 
difficulty and delay in 
making all components match on its 
Oldsmobile embossed door trim in 1940 

Early in 1941, Mr. Filmer’s depart 


ment was asked to suggest some means 


experienced 


of providing extremely accurate repro- 
ductions of metal drawings on various 
components covering the 1942 door 
trim program in which Oldsmobile, Pon- 
tiac, Buick and Chevrolet were involved 
This had to do with templates used to 
create cutting dies to cut tufting felt, 
the foundation panel stamping, locating 
fixtures and backing for embossing dies. 
There were, in all, six components to 
be sandwiched into this door trim, all 
coming from six varied sources. They 
all had to fit precisely. The problem 
was little different from that encountered 
on a grander scale by varied aircraft 
manufacturers wheitthey stepped up 
to war production. 

Mr. Filmer approached this problem 
on the basis of. making the original 
drawing upon a surface capable of being 
made to glow with light. This glow 
then made possible photographic repro- 


70 


ductions on another sheet of properls 
sensitized metal by placing it in con- 
tact with the first. A composite master 
drawing on metal was used, providing 
a distinctive contour line for each com- 
ponent element, thus assuring complete 
fidelity of dimensional control. All dif- 
ficulties in the sandwich assembly of 
this door trim were eliminated in this 
manner. 

The problem of sensitizing large sheets 
of metal had been bothersome in pre- 
vious experiments, so the technical serv- 
ices of Eastman Kodak Co. were en- 
listed. This resulted in the development 
of the Eastman matte transfer paper 
which completed the solution of the 
problem, now so perfectly applicable to 
wircraft template making. 

No sooner had this process been per- 
fected than the aircraft industry swirled 
into mass production, and template re- 
quirements soared skyward. The la- 
borious, inacurate, time-consuming, 
hands-and-knees method of scrambling 
around on a loft board to create draft- 
ing patterns for bombers and _ fighter 
planes in the volume specified when th: 
United States became the arsenal of 
democracy could not be tolerated. 

The lofting system of template making 


was an 18th century hangover from the 
shipbuilding industry, starting back with 
the construction of the Yankee clippers. 
It had been continued because, until 
the war, no real mass production of air 
Under the 


new demands of extreme accuracy, this 


craft had been necessary. 


older practice could easily have bottle- 
necked much vital war production had 
not other faster processes such as this 
new GMC-Eastman photographic proc- 
ess been adapted quickly. 

The need for templates in aircraft 
manufacture is swelled almost beyond 
the limits of imagination, compared to 
that of automotive design. Size, accur- 
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. . «. employs X-ray activated ma- 
terial which prints from negative to 
positive plates by phosphorescence. 
Direct contact printing retains precise 
dimensions of original to speed pro- 
duction of accurate templates 





Fi 1—Original drawing for the 
ten:plate is made directly on a 
phosphore scent lacquered sheet of 
metal Additions and corrections 


can be made at any time 


Fig. 2—Applying matte transfer 
paper to metal panel in laminator 


prior to printing operation 


} ig ; X ray nid hine he mg use d 
to activate phosphorescent lacquer 


coating on the original drawing 


Fig. 4—Vacuum printing frame in 
which original and duplicate pan 
vls are held in intimate contact for 


the printing exposure 


acy, engineering detail take on defini- 
tions not known before. There are 30,- 
000 parts in a bomber, for example, 
which are built into 650 units and these 
into some 32 subassemblies: all needing 
detailed drafting and template reproduc- 
tion and duplication in myriad forms 
shapes and sizes. Prefabricated often 
in widely scattered shops, these sub- 
assemblies must fit to tolerances that 
cannot stray from 0.00l-inch in the 
final assembly. 

The principle of interchangeability of 
parts is, of course, more vital under 
battle conditions, for the army that can 

(Please turn to Page 110) 
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Both grab buckets and electric magnets are utilized in th: 


Fig. 1—“Dan” W. Gee, WPB industrial salvage leader, points 
handling operations. Railroad crane is part of effective inter- 


to tacks representing communities in 14 states where he has 


over 14,000 “salvage directors” at work on reclamation 


Fig. 2—Skeleton brass scrap remaining after punch press oper- 


ations is baled in the machine shown here 
Fig. 3—Bulky, curly steel turnings are loaded from outdoor 


collection bins of concrete faced with steel to protect corners. 


SALVAGE MANAGER 


in every metal producing and metalworking 


plant and give him the authority to act 


IN REMAINING days of 1942 we 
must salvage 17,000,000 tons of scrap 
to meet the goal set by the War Pro- 
duction Board to assure enough for 
steel for war production. 

According to present estimates, 26 
of the new furnaces for converting ore 
into pig iron will not be completed 
until some time in 1943. Steel manu- 
facturers point to a planned produc- 
tion of 90,000,000 tons of steel for 
1942 and say they need at least 30,- 
000,000 tons of iron and steel scrap. 

Mills will be 4,500,000 tons short 
of needed scrap unless many more 
plants join in herculean efforts to get 
it in. Such efforts are needed partly 
because scrap going into steel for shells, 
bombs, guns, tanks, planes and ships 
moving to battle fronts all over the 
world will not come back—some not 
for the duration, some never. 

There is no exaggeration in such 
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headlines ‘as, “Lack of Scrap Slows 
Output of Steel Mills”. 

In this situation the 
philosophy and practical suggestions of 
D. W. Gee are illuminating. For al- 
most a year he has been a leader in 
the Industrial Salvage Campaign of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, Di- 
vision of Industry Operations, WPB. 
For 20 years before that he was chief 
of the Reclaimed Materials Division of 
the Western Electric Co. 

During his two decades in charge of 
recovering usable materials for Western 
Electric he turned back to the company 
$110,000,000 from reclaimed materials. 
While the major part of this was from 
salvaging cables from telephone com- 


experiences, 


panies, much was ferrous material from 
the Hawthorne works of Western Elec- 
tric in Cicero, near Chicago. 

This salvage expert retired from West- 
ern Electric last October, but “before 


plant railroad system at Western Electric’s Hawthorne works, 


near Chicago 


Fig. 4—Brass turnings at Western Electric's Hawthorne works 
are put through this magnetic separator to remove any steel or 
iron that may be present 


he had a chance to hide” he was drawn 
to Washington, where he served first 


for three months as head _ industrial 


specialist on materials conservation 
Then Washington sent him back to 
Chicago and until the middle of June 
he was regional manager of the Indus- 
trial Salvage Section of the WPB Chi- 
cago region, comprising Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Upper Michigan, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Ken- 
WPB de- 


centralized recently and cut his region to 


tucky, Tennessee, Alabama. 


Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa: an- 
other Chicago regional manager of the 
Industrial Salvage Section is to be ap- 
pointed, and Mr. Gee has been given the 
enlarged duties of chief technical ad- 
viser of the Industrial Salvage Section 
of the Bureau of Industrial Conservation 

During his intensive work as Chicago 


regional manager, Mr. Gee and assist 














ants secured, between April 1 and 
June 15, in the 14 states, the appoint- 
ment of a total of 14,076 “salvage di- 
rectors,” or salvage managers, in as many 
plants. From them he received on a 
simple form some 99,050 semimonthly 
reports. These showed usable waste 
materials salvaged in pounds as follows: 
Ferrous, 617,583,155; nonferrous, 53,- 
381,630; rubber, 3,408,139, all other— 
rags, rope, paper, etc.—70,085,679; to- 
tal, 744,458,603. 

In securing the appointment of these 
salvage directors in about half of 29,000 
machine shops and metalworking fac- 
tories having ten or more employes, 
the appeals for action were made on a 
purely voluntary basis. No mandatory 
leverages such as preference ratings of 
the Bureau of Priorities or the legal 
powers of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration were employed. But in every 
received the co-operation of 
individual 


state he 
business associations and 
manufacturers 

However, in the four states remaining 
in the Chicago WPB region, 4300 of the 
10,000 potential metal-scrap-salvaging 
companies have yet to name salvage di- 
rectors for their plants. No doubt this 
same 43 per cent or higher holds 
throughout the entire country. 

Any metalworking company, small or 
large, which has not yet appointed its 
salvage director should do so—NOW. 
Getting a salvage manager going and 
backing him up will be doing a real 
job in helping win the war. Let's get 


started! 


While co-operation is voluntary, in the 
few cases where manufacturers in war 
production work at first refused to ap- 
point salvage directors, the regional 
WPB salvage office has mentioned the 
matter to the Ordnance Department or 
the OPA. Those units then sent inspec- 
tors to call on such concerns to help 
them see the desirability of co-operating 
in the recovery of waste materials. The 
desirability of doing so got solemn em- 
phasis from the words of Donald M. 
Nelson, the realistic chairman of the 
WPB, when he said in a recent address, 
that “within a very short time waste 
of material is going to be treason.” 


Committees Lead Drive 


To get a salvage director appointed 
for all departments in every plant, the 
first step was to have an association for 
a state or an industrial district call a 
general meeting at which the program 
was explained and an executive com- 
mittee made up of presidents, vice presi- 
dents and works managers of leading 
companies Such 
are functioning in 100 communities in 
the 14 states. 

At these meetings Mr. Gee made con- 


named. committees 


cise talks in which he brought out such 
points as those in the first paragraph of 
this article, outlined his philosophy that 
a given amount of elementary metal is 
an estate which it is a duty to con- 
serve, pointed out that salvaging ma- 
terials not only helps to win the war but 
also saves money, and gave how-to-do-it 
suggestions out of his Western Electric 





ADJUSTING CLUTCH WEAR ON SCREW MACHINES 
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NO CHATTERING or grabbing: In using Micarta inserts in the friction face of 

an automatic screw machine clutch body, friction rings can be adjusted back 

into the friction backs in most cases doing away with the looseness in the 

threads, according to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. This 
is said to result in a smoother and quieter operating clutch 


experience. Conspicuous was the point 
that the salvage director for each plant 
must be given not only the responsibility 
but also the authority to locate, collect 
and segregate waste materials and to sell 
them so that they will move back into 
war production. 

A “Keep Scrapping” poster issued by 
WPB, saying “America needs more rub- 
ber, metals, rags, paper, burlap,” carries 
a star before “metals” and a footnote 
with this advice: “Separate the differen‘ 
metals.” Insistence on segregation ot 
different kinds of scrap, and, to that 
end, clean-cut classification is empha- 
sized by Mr. Gee. For Western Elec- 
tric he had worked up and used for 
years a decimal classification compris- 
ing 14 main groups and 254 classes in 
all. The 14 are: 

1—Aluminum 

2—Brass 

3—Bronze 

4—Copper 

5—Iron and steel 

6—Lead and lead alloys 

7—Misc. nonmetallic 

8—Misc. metallic 

9—Nickel and nickel alloys 

10—Waste paper 

11—Rubber 

12—Textile scrap 

13—Tin and tin alloys 

14—Zine and zinc alloys. 

The subclasses for iron and steel in 
this classification system number 31. 
They are as follows: 

5.01—Stamping steel in bales 

5.02—Silicon steel 

5.03—Iron or steel pipe and _ steel 

tubing 

5.04—Long steel 

5.05—Short steel 

5.06—Painted and misc. steel 

5.07—Light cast iron 

5.08—Heavy cast iron 

5.09—Steel turnings 

5.10—Black sheet steel 

5.11—Galvanized iron 

5.12—Iron wire 

5.13—Cast iron borings 

5.14—Cast iron borings with brass 

5.15—Misc. scrap and fabricated steel 

5.16—Steel drums 

5.17—Old steel files 

5.18—Iron with brass pins 

.19—Machinery (scrap machinery in- 

cluded in Class 5.15) 
5.20—Tungsten steel 

5.21—Cobalt steel 

5.22—Cobalt steel turnings 

5.23—Steel shearings and stampings, 

loose 
5.24—Cobalt | steel 

emery 
5.25—Cobalt steel scale 
5.26—Tin plate scrap 

5.27—18-8 stainless steel 

5.28—Vanadium cobalt iron alloy 

5.29—Remalloy 


grindings with 
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Hungry steel mills don’t win wars. It takes enormous tonnages of scrap to meet war 
production goals—140,000 tons of scrap must be collected every day. That’s a lot of 
old boilers, obsolete machinery, abandoned water-towers, worn-out jigs, patterns 
and molds. If this scrap isn’t obtained quickly, steel production will slow down and 
the whole war effort be imperiled. If you haven’t made a start in the nation-wide sal- 
vage drive, get in the scrap today. Get out the “junk’”’ that misses routine collections. 
Cali the nearest junk dealer... he’ll pay you for it and start your scrap on the way 


to war... and Victory. ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY, Conshohocken, Pa. 


































































5.30—Remalloy grindings with emery 
5.31—Light steel punchings (lighter 
than 12-gage). . 
Qualifications of a good plant salvage 
director are not too difficult to meet. 
First, he should be an older employe, 
familiar with all departments of the 
plant and with its manufacturing meth- 
ods. He should be a man of imagination 
and of action, one who will apply the 
slogan: “What you are not using today, 
you may never use—scrap it.” He must 
be a man with a keen eye for current 
scrap and for dormant scrap to be found 
in the following places, among others: 


—At machines: Skeleton steel left 
after punch press operations, turnings 
from lathes and chips from automatic 
screw machines. 

—lIn stockrooms: Parts and subassem- 
blies, or even raw material inventories 
for discontinued models because of de- 
sign changes or on hand from over- 
estimates or changes in sales programs. 


—In toolroom cribs: Punches, dies, 
die-beds. 

—lIn plant yards: Old boilers, boiler 
flues, pipe and foundry molds. 

—At out-of-the-way corners of plants: 
Obsolete or unused equipment. 


Old machinery has not yet been given 
the attention it deserves in the accumu- 
lation of salvaged materials. The scrap 
manager should be qualified to deter- 
mine when the cost of reconditioning an 
old machine would show it to be not 
worth while, and the machine ready to 
be broken up for scrap. Such scrap 
from old machines is so-called “non- 
recurrent” scrap. 





To be effective, a salvage director in 
any plant must recognize the impor- 
tance of the foreman and should make 
a particular effort to stimulate the fore- 
men of production departments to coach 
machine operators to separate the dif- 
ferent kinds of scrap. An ‘operator may 
be working on a job cutting steel and 
his foreman may come along and give 
him a job involving brass. A salvage 
manager will coach foremen to see that 
the machine operator in such a case 
cleans out the steel borings from the 
bed of the machine so as not to get 
brass borings mixed in with the steel 
scrap. Mixed scrap means full value of 
the scrap cannot be obtained. 


The reclamation of aluminum scrap 
is regarded as of importance next to that 
of steel. With supplies of nickel, tung- 
sten, manganese and other needed alloys 
so critical, it is extremely important that 
scrap metals containing those alloys be 
separated and collected with care. 


The use of separate containers for 
each class of scrap is necessary for any 
efficient segregation system. For this, 
Western Electric has used not only steel 
drums but also wooden barrels, which are 
still obtainable and easy to ship to scrap 
purchasers. Some companies paint the 
containers for different classes of scrap 
with different colors for easy, quick 
identification. 


Leather gloves should be supplied to 
workers baling steel turnings. Western 
Electric formerly supplied cotton gloves, 
but analysis disclosed a saving from 
using leather, except when the waste 
was oily. In that company’s materials 


conservation, chips and turnings are put 
through a centrifugal separator to ex- 
tract and save the oil and to increase 
the value of the scrap through drying. 
Mr. Gee points out that not many com- 
panies will have enough such waste 
to justify putting in oil extractors, but 
that this is one of the functions of the 
scrap dealers. 

Another is to separate the unavoidable 
mixtures of brass and steel, aluminum 
and brass, aluminum dnd steel, nickel 
and brass. The dealer buys on the basis 
of the lower quality element, and after 
the separations sells on the basis of the 
respective values of the elements. 

There are in the United States about 
140,000 collectors, dealers and brokers 
engaged in turning waste materials back 
into production. It is said that the 
handling of scrap last year was a $1,500,- 
000,000 industry. Manufacturers and 
their salvage managers are urged to get 
their scrap back to the mills through the 
regular trade channels. 

While a number of companies have 
had good scrap salvage programs in 
the past, many such companies have 
found that appointing a salvage manager, 
giving him responsibility and authority 
and having him followed up by state or 
district committees and WPB staff men 
have greatly increased their recovery of 
scrap. Large companies with strings of 
plants are urged to organize committees 
of their executive officers to quicken 
the campaign on their own home fronts. 
Furthermore, Mr. Gee has added tech- 
nical advisory committees for the various 
industries with the technicians loaned at 
the expense of their companies. 





Supervision of Bottom Makeup 
Results in Increased Output 


THESE are troublous times for the 
steelmaker. The phrase, “Hang the 
expense, get tonnage,” is heard on 
every side. Certainly, any effort on 
the part of open-hearth operators which 
will result in more tonnage is well 
worth while, and the effort of first 
helpers throughout the land to push 
their furnaces to the utmost is most 
commendable. 

The idea, however, to “get one 
out and get another one in,” regard- 
less of the condition of the bottom, 
strikes us as a glaring example of false 
economy. Bottom delays are extensive 
nowadays and much of the trouble is 
laid to poor gcrap. Certainly, we are 
not charging hand-picked scrap and, 
undoubtedly, a considerable portion of 
current bottom delays originates with 
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By JOHN HYSONG 
Service Engineer 
Basic Refractories Inc. 
Cleveland 


the scrap condition. But it is our con- 
tention that many hours of bottom de- 
lay can be avoided—with a consequent 
increase in tonnage—if the furnaceman 
will take a few extra minutes after 
each tap to keep his bottoms in con- 
dition. 

How often we see a furnace tapped, 
the middle door raised, the bottom 
hastily dried up in front of the hole, 
another heat charged, and several hours’ 
bottom delay follow the ensuing tap! 

Every basic hearth is refractory to 
the extent that it contains periclase 
(MgO) and high-temperature _refrac- 








tory bonds such as calcium orthosili- 
cate. Every bottom is progressively 
contaminated by impurities. Slag, iron, 
dolomite and lime penetrate the bot- 
tom, are absorbed and replace the 
original refractory properties. In fact, 
after a few years’ service, practically 
the only refractories in the working sur- 
face is that introduced in normal fet- 
tling after each tap. 

The refractory problem of the basic 
open-hearth bottom is not by any means 
entirely a question of the materials 
used, but is also a question of how 
those materials are applied. 


Hearth refractories at present are 
superior to any heretofore available 
to the industry. They are scientifically 
designed, graded and sized, and of 
such uniform composition that they 
can be expected with proper applica- 
tion to minimize for the furnace opera- 
tor one of his most serious difficulties 
—bottom trouble. 

The responsibility of maintaining a 

(Please turn to Page 116) 
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... KEEP "EM SLIDING .. 
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x You don’t need to worry about delay if you 
ship your galvanizing work to the Hanlon-Gregory 


= - 






plant. We've got a streamlined layout and we're on 
our toes! Our extra facilities (we've got capacity to 
spare) enable us to handle jobs of any size as fast as 
they come. Most of the big steel mills are within a 
short haul of our plant, saving time and freight charges. 
Send your Navy and Maritime Commission materials 
to us for hot-dip galvanizing or pickling and painting 
and well help you meet your delivery promises. 


i cans Poodle Ghregorgs 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST, JOB GALVANIZING PLANT 
GALVANIZING CO. Ss PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Auto Dealer Becomes 


Army Tank Subcontractor 


. . « in one of the most interesting conversion jobs yet 
made, for it’s a long way from repairing automobiles to 
producing tank components from tough alloy-steel plates 


THIS IS A story of how an automo- 
bile sales agency became an important 
subcontractor helping make tanks for the 
United States Army. Instead of folding 
up as did so many other automobile sales 
agencies when there were no more new 
cars to sell, it is now employing a larger 
working force, dcing a larger volume of 
business than ever before in its history. 

It is the story of how Youngstown 
Buick Co., Youngstown, O., is doing an 
essential war production job—one of 
those jobs that they tell you “can’t be 
done”, but it is being done. 

This company has no big plants, 
spread over acre after acre and employ- 
ing thousands of workmen; as physical 
size goes, it is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. But what it has accomplished 
proves that there is no job “that cannot 
be done” and that the man who really 
is looking for war production work can 
find it—if he wants it badly enough. 

In this rapidly expanding little plant 
today will be found such opeartions as 
flame cutting, grinding annealing, ma- 
chining and drilling operations on the 
tank components being produced. Yet 
tolerances are being maintained that 
heretofore were believed virtually im- 
possible; and it is doing the job with a 
hastily recruited working force of ex- 
automobile salesmen and ex-automobile 
mechanics; and it is doing it without 
interference with what is left of its once 
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substantial automobile sales and service 
business. 

When production of new automobiles 
was discontinued last winter to permit 
the automobile factories to go into war 
production work and to conserve steel, 
the Youngstown Buick Co., one of the 
larger sales agencies, was hard hit as 
were other agencies. It immediately be- 
gan to study its war-time problems. 

“The answer is—,” President Eugene 
D. Hopper told his associates, “get into 
war production. But what shall we 
make?” 

His associates were mildly—but only 
mildly—surprised; for they had become 
accustomed to MHopper’s unorthodox 
ideas, to his willingness to get off the 
beaten path and successfully accomplish 
the things that “couldn’t be done”. Hop- 
per, only shortly before, had become 
president of the Columbia Machinery & 
Engineering Corp. of Hamilton, O. — 
quite an unorthodox thing for an auto- 
mobile salesman to do. 

So the group decided the best pos- 
sible product for the company to tackle 
would be a product for which there al- 
ready was not too much competition; 
better yet, no competition at all. They 
hit upon parts for army tanks, cutting 
plates, boring, planing and machining the 
tank assemblies. 

They sought to interest other Youngs- 
town automobile dealers in forming a 





war production pool. The other dealers 
were interested—but skeptical; eager to 
help—but unwilling to take a chance. 
So Youngstown Buick went ahead alone. 

“The first job,” said Hopper, “is to 
find out if we can get the subcontracts; 
the second is to get a plant and equip- 
ment. If we wait to build a plant and 
buy new equipment, the war may be 
over. It will take a year to 18 months. 
We'll use old stuff.” 

So Hopper went to one of the largest 
prime contractors for tank components, 
and was assured of all the subcontracts 
that he could handle—although its of- 
ficials were frankly skeptical of how an 
automobile agency could handle such a 
tough job. 

Hopper immediately sent the good 
news to H. W. Gordon, the agency’s vice 
president and sales manager, then be- 
gan a nation-wide tour in search of tools 
and equipment. Spending three weeks 
in traveling widely, he rounded up a 
second-hand planer here; a milling ma- 
chine there; grinding, annealing, flame- 
cutting and other equipment. In those 
three weeks he spent only one night at 
home. 


Unearth Hidden Talent 


Meanwhile, Gordon went to the 
agency’s used car reconditioning depart- 
ment in the basement of the building 
and ordered: “You've got to move— 
get out.” So the used car department 
moved upstairs into the service depart- 
ment, then later into another agency's 
building, leaving only the bare walls and 
floor in the basement shop. That was 
last March. 

Then came the job of recruiting suf- 
ficient skilled help a difficult task for 
skilled machinists are scarce in Youngs- 
town; and only skilled help could op- 
erate the machines. But Hopper and 
Gordon found plenty of hidden talent in 
their own and other automobile agencies. 

Hopper himself is a skilled metallur- 
gist, having studied that profession in 
college and having kept up on it dur- 
ing his 20 years in automobile sales 
work. Then they discovered that Charles 
R.. Walters, one of their crack salesmen, 
was a skilled machinist, having learned 
the trade while a boy in his father’s back- 
yard machine shop and having worked 
at it before he became an automobile 
salesman 20 years ago. They promptly 
made Walters chief engineer. 

Lynn Beil, head of the used car recon- 
ditioning department, was made superin- 
tendent of the ordnance shop, and he 
hired automobile mechanics, versatile 
fellows who are used to making their 
own parts when the need arises. They 
came from far and wide, were quickly 
trained to operate the machines. Mean- 
while, many steel executives who visited 
the plant assured the automobile men, 
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A high quality low-carbon 
electric furnace steel soft enough to 
be cold-fashioned into many types 
of intricate shapes. 


If the severe restrictions on strategic soft 
metals and non-ferrous alloys have affected 
your operations, it will pay you to inves- 


tigate Disston Plastiron. 


Plastiron is produced by tool steel 
practice in electric furnaces, from carefully 
selected materials. It is a fine Disston Steel 
of very low carbon content — extraordi- 
narily sound, clean and uniform. Special 
inspection for segregation and porosity 
insure freedom from pin point pits. 

Plastiron carburizes evenly with no 


hard spots or spongy areas, and is an ideal 





material for forming difficult shapes. 


DISSTON METALLURGISTS ARE AT 
YOUR SERVICE to help work out the 
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GET YOUR SCRAP IN THE SCRAP! 


To replace strategic materials in cold-formin g operations 


Consider DISSTON PLASTIRON 








most satisfactory application of Disston 


Plastiron to your individual problems. 
These experienced engineers welcome an 
Opportunity to show you what this 
adaptable, non-strategic Disston Steel can 
do for you. No obligation, of course. 
Write today to Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., 1126 Tacony, 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
U. S. A. 



























Uses Bending Roll To 


SALVAGE RUBBER. 





Until recently, general practice at Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., has 
been to burn the rubber and cloth in- 
sulation off electric cable to salvage the 
copper. 

Seeking a method of salvaging cable 
rubber, company engineers experimented 
with a standard Buffalo bending roll ma- 
chine. This, before experimenting, con- 
sisted of three smooth wheels, two of 
which were in tandem beneath a third 
which was centered above them. Vary- 
ing pressures were exerted upon the ma- 
terial to be bent by raising or lowering 
the upper wheel. 

The engineers found that by remov- 
ing one lower wheel and replacing it 
with a notched gripper wheel, and re- 
placing the upper wheel with a sharp 
center-flanged wheel, it was possible to 
remove the outer layer of cable cloth in- 
sulation and the inner layer of fine rub- 
ber. 

The gripper wheel feeds the cable be- 
tween the flanged cutter wheel and the 
pressure wheel, slicing the cable open 
and peeling it simultaneously. The cloth 
cable cover drops away from the rub- 
ber leaving the rubber and copper cable 
in a salable condition without further at- 
tention. Salvaging is accomplished at 
the rate of about 6 feet per minute, 
cables from % to 2 inches being handled. 

This machine in its original form is 
used regularly in connection with the 
sheet metal department and is converted 
to salvage use in about 3 minutes. 





“It can’t be done.” 

But it was being done, for the men 
even set up the machines in the ordnance 
shop themselves, and erected a monorail 
handling system. 

Still more problems cropped up. There 
was that of getting the little parts and 
special tools they needed. Outside ma- 
chine ‘shop operators, when asked for 
deliveries, smiled vaguely and promised 
nothing. So the automobile mechanics 
set up the lathes and drills and made 
their own tools and special parts right 
in the shop. These included reamers 
and special tools for changing jigs. 


And by April 1, Youngstown’s small- 
est ordnance plant was in production, 
employing a handful of men, less than 
a month after they decided to get into 
production. 

At first the new ordnance plant, 
crammed in the basement of the sales 
agency building, handled only the job 
of drilling and planing the parts, letting 
out subcontracts to other Youngstown 
district plants for cutting and straighten- 
ing. But that didn’t prove satisfactory. 
So Hopper and his associates rented 
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a small nearby plant, a former stone- 
cutting shop made idle by the war re- 
strictions on building. In it they installed 
their own flame-cutting equipment, cut- 
ing the plates to tolerances previously be- 
lieved impossible for this cutting method. 
A steel plant which produces this tough 
alloy steel saws its product. 


All the rest of the shop’s tools—the 
milling machines, grinders, and other 
equipment — have been redesigned to 
“bring the tools to the material rather 
than the material to the tools”, for han- 
dling heavy component parts and center- 
ing them accurately is a time-consum- 
ing job. By thus redesigning the tools, 
the plant has cut regular working time 
for handling such jobs to a fraction of 
that of some others doing similar work. 

Now the only subcontracting that is 
let out to other Youngstown district 
plants is that of straightening the plates. 

Now the little company is again en- 
larging its plant, erecting an addition to 
the stonecutting works and renting an old 
warehouse for additional tools and ma- 
chinery. 

Now the company employs over 100 











men in the ordnance shop around the 
clock seven days a week where less than 
a dozen were originally employed in the 
used car department. The two depart- 
ments—ordnance and automobile serv- 
ice—are being kept strictly apart, work- 
ers in the automobile service department 
not being permitted to enter the ord- 
nance shop. However, Gordon super- 
vises both departments. Frank Zane, 
company secretary, handles all the time 
slips, records and accounts for both. 

One of the problems in getting start- 
ed, Hopper explains, was that the com- 
pany’s executives and workmen had no 
one to show them how to handle certain 
little jobs, there being few workmen with 
any experience in handling such tough 
material. 

“On the other hand,” he comments, 
“maybe that was the secret of our suc- 
cess. There was no one around to show 
us the old-time secrets of how to handle 
those things. We had to work out our 
own problems—so we weren't hog-tied 
with the old-fashioned orthodox ideas 
that couldn’t be made to work with this 
new-fangled stuff.” 
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ry. 

Turse two armor piercing shells 
looked perfect . . . until they were 
shock tested in three successive water 
baths ... cold... boiling . . . cold. 
One was perfect. The other cracked 
... Was rejected as unfit to fight. 


Heating and cooling these baths is 
just one of countless ways in which 
General Electric heating, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning are serving 
war industries. 

In recent months, industrial refrig- 
eration and air conditioning have 
made great strides. Equipment is 
more compact, more flexible. Tem- 
perature and humidity are controlled 
moreexactly. Result : more and better 
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One died from SHELL 





fighting equipment...in shorter time. 


After the war, improved process 
refrigeration should help to make 
many peace-time products better . . . 
at lower cost. And vastly improved 
air conditioning will provide greater 
comfort in more and more hotels, 
offices, stores; theatres, homes . . 
even in cars, boats and planes. 


The wide experience that General 





SHOCK! 


Electric engineers are gaining in war 
work today is your assurance that 
they will be ready with finer and 
more efficient refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment for the needs 
of post-war America. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 


426, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


Sudustriial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Fig. 1—Whipping across the endless 
procession of small parts are the auto- 
matic spray guns, spreading an even coat 
of corrosion-resistant paint on the pieces 
soon to fit into a Martin bomber. Two of 
these automatic units are employed 


Y Fig. 2—As parts return on the second 
lap of their journey, they are removed 
from the conveyor and placed in bins, 

ready to move on to the production line 


Fig. 3—Now painted on one side and 

dried, parts are turned over on the sec- 

ond conveyor for painting and drying on 

the opposite side. As they come from the 

Pe, ; second conveyor, they will be completely 

* A covered with a protective coat of corro- 
é; sion-resistant paint 








i PAINTING 


fae ts «triples production, frees 10 men 
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» A ROBOT PAINTER that sprays 

a automatically the multitude of parts 

that comprise Martin bombers has been 

installed by the Glenn L. Martin Co. of 

% Baltimore. Operated by five men, the 

a ee device does in a third of the time the 

rs : : work that formerly required 15 men. 

Thus 10 men, badly needed for other 

work, are released from hand-operated 
spray guns. 

Made for this particular application by 
eS a ee a spray-gun manufacturer, numerous re- 
r 1 PAS es Pe .- ~~ finements and improvements have been 
added to adapt the machine to aircraft 
work. One such improvement is the 
stack and ventilator arrangement which 
keeps fine particles of paint from being 
drawn out through the stack into the 
air over the roof of the building. In 
the past, such fine paint “dust” presented 

: a fire hazard. Today, the excess paint 

spray is filtered through a_ veritable 

waterfall and is collected in a large tank 

| under the paint racks, later to be 
skimmed off with ladles. 

Other changes in the machine in- 
cludes the addition of two hand-spray 
booths on each cycle of the machine, 
changes in the drying oven and various 
improvements which were found neces- 





spe remeber. 








sary. 

The machine itself .is in two banks, or 
cycles, and works on the endless belt 
system. Small parts that have first been 
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HOW HARBISON-WALKER SERVES INDUSTRY | 


HARBISON-WALKER products comprise refractories of various types and of widely differing properties, and include fire 
clay, super-duty fireclay, high-alumina, silica, magnesite, chrome and forsterite brick, acid-proof brick, and insulating 
fire brick. Included also are fire clays, silica clays, various other clays for special purposes, chrome ore, special furnace 
chrome, furnace magnesite, dead-burned grain magnesite, high temperature bonding mortars and bulk insulating materials 

With a complete line of furnace refractories and insulating materials, Harbison-Walker is able to recommend and fur- 
nish the correct combination for any service requirement. 


ap HARBISON. WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 








World's Largest Producer of Refractories 


1800 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


cleaned and anodized are brought in 
baskets on the overhead chain conveyor 
system to a station near the robot paint 
sprayer. These parts are of various 
shapes and sizes; some of them slated 
to go into Navy patrol bombers, other 
into the construction of bombers for the 
Army and the British. 
Taken from the baskets, the pieces 
are started on their journey through the 
robot sprayer. Placed on the cross-bars 
of the endless belt, they are first carried nN 
under a set of overhead spray guns that 
whip back and forth across the moving 
pieces. As the belt continues to move, 
the parts are carried through an oven 
equipped with infra-red lamps designed 
to speed the drying process, and then 
through a second drying unit where nu- 








merous fans force warm air on the parts. seen | 
The infra-red lamps are so arranged Seer: 

that they may be turned on in units of i ee Ay 

four or more, depending upon the type + ‘ 





of paint being used at the time. 
Numerous parts, after having passed 
through the ovens, now completely dry ‘ ; on 
and painted on one side, are taken from J. 
the conveyor which comprises the first x 
cycle of the operation, turned over and ‘ 
placed on the other conveyor which nll 
travels in the opposite direction. Thus, 
the second cycle in the operation, a 
duplicate of the first, is started. When 
the pieces have reached the end of the 
second cycle they are completely cov- 
ered with a primary coat of anti-acid 
paint which is designed to eliminate so m 
far as possible the action of the corro- oa 
sive elements on the metal. 
The whole process, from the time the 
parts are started on their way through 
the machine until they have been re- 
moved and sent on to finished parts 
stock or the assembly line, takes about 
15 minutes. 


Fig. 4—Small parts, vital sections of 
Martin bombers, first receive a primary 
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coat of protective paint. Here they start --- - 
through the robot painter on the con- 
veyor mechanism. Automatic spray 
equipment with 5 men does same work 
15 men fermerly did and does it in one- 
third the time 


Fig. 5—Fine paint spray and fumes are 
sucked up through a ventilator stack, 
screened by a “waterfall” which serves 
as a filter to remove the highly inflam- 
mable paint “dust” from the air. Paint 
is kept in pressure vat, foreground, and 
constantly agitated. Tubes from vat feed 
paint to overhead sprays 


Fig. 6—After passing under sprayer and 
through ventilator unit, freshly painted 
parts moved through infra-red oven and 
fan dryer. Coming from dryer, parts are 
removed from belt, turned over and 
started on second phase of their journey 
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(Concluded from last week's issue ) 

NATURAL amorphous Mexican graph- 
ite has many characteristics which make 
it an ideal super-refractory ingredient 
under molten metal and slag. (1) Its 
high coefficient of heat transfer makes 
the body containing it highly resistant 
to sudden, violent temperature changes 
and avoids spalling and cracking. (2) 
Its lubricating action provides low-fric- 
tion, “greasy” surfaces which allow no 
foreign body adherence, such as residual 
metals and solidified slags. (3) Prac- 
tically infusible, it will not melt or change 
its character under the action of molten 
steel. (4) Neutral and chemically inert, 
its presence insures resistance to fluxing 
and corrosive action of molten metals and 
slags. 

Since graphite oxidizes slowly at a 
red heat in the presence of air, it has 
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not been used extensively in refractory 
brick mixtures or where it is subjected 
to direct flame impingement. However, 
because of the above-mentioned bene- 
ficial properties, Mexican graphite is now 
being used extensively in prepared ram- 
ming mixtures used for monolithic linings 
of open-hearth furnace steel and slag 
spouts and ladle bottoms, as well as for 
nozzle-well packing. In the grey iron 
and nonferrous industries even the melt- 
ing units are lined with mixtures con- 
taining Mexican graphite. 

Oddly enough, when graphite is mixed 
with clay and broken brick, it is held so 
firmly within the hody by the bonding 
action of these materials that practically 
none is lost by solution into molten steel, 
even though graphite is a form of car- 
bon which when exposed alone is ex- 
tremely soluble in molten steel. No 
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carbon pickup has been noted over a 
period of thousands of tons of steel 
poured onto Mexican graphite refractory 
bodies. Even low-carbon rimming steel 
does not seem to dissolve carbon from 
the lining surface, although the high 
(over 20 per cent FeO plus Fe:Os) iron 
oxide slags in evidence over ingot iron 
(below 0.08 per cent carbon) have pro- 
duced a foaming reaction caused by 
liberated and entrapped carbon gases. 
Exceptionally long lining life can be ob- 
tained in shops pouring killed and semi- 
killed steels. 

Because Mexican graphite will not 
fuse together, it has no bonding power 
in lining mixtures; and so it is necessary 
to use a clay bond. Since normally not 
more than 20 per cent Mexican graphite 
is needed in the mixture, the balance of 
the bulk is made up of broken brick or 
grog, such as ganister or magnesite, de- 
pending upon the steel process being 
used. A typical mixture would be one 
part of Mexican graphite, two parts of 
broken brick, and two parts of bonding 
clay. For easy admixture and to provide 
proper ventage, an especially sized 
graphite may be purchased under the 
tradename of “Mexaloy.” This is pack- 
aged in 100-pound lots in cloth bags for 
easy handling. 

The lining technique is rather simple 
After thorough mixing of the ingredients, 
water is added gradually and cut into 
the mixture until a moist tamping con- 
sistency is reached. Usually about 8 per 
cent water is sufficient for the correct 
consistency, which can easily be de- 
termined by a simple hand test. If a bit 
of the mixture is balled up in the hand 
and worked and if it does not cling 
to the fingers but forms a hard, firm, dry- 
looking ball, it is about right. If too wet, 
it will puddle under the tamper and 
form moisture cracks when drying; and 
if too dry, it will not pack down firmly 
and stay in place. After cleaning awa: 
loose particles from the surface to be 
lined, the loose material is shoveled into 
and leveled over the entire area. About 
one-half more thickness of loose mixture 
is used as desired in the finished hard 
tamped body. After smoothing carefully 
and removing any lumps, the whole area 
is firmly tamped into place by hand 
tamping or with an air rammer. Normal- 
ly, a finished thickness of about 3 inches 
is desired for open hearth runners and 
5 inches for large ladle bottoms. Drying 
may be done with a slow wood fire or 
with a gas torch if one is available. Dry- 
ing should be carried on until all moisture 


Graphite will not melt or change 

its character under the. action of 

molten steel; hence, its suitability 

for ladle stopper heads, mold coat- 
ings, hot topping, etc. 


By R. J. ZEMANEK 


Chief Metallurgist 
United States Graphite Co 
Saginaw, Mich. 


has wscaped and the shell, casting is hot 

Open-hearth furnace runners in basic 
shops are usually covered over with a 
layer of loam to a depth of a few inches 
over the brick. This loam seldom lasts 
for more than one heat and is washed 
away into the ladle every time the fur- 
nace taps, after which solidified steel 
and slag are “crowbarred” away from 
the brick and a fresh covering applied 
This loam washing into the steel may 
provide inclusion material and reduce the 
quality of the steel. A runner lined wit! 
a Mexican graphite mixture will always 
last more than 10 heats and as long as 
30 heats on high-carbon steel so that the 
inclusion question is practically elimi 
nated. Normally, only a bottom pad of 
the special lining need be employed 
while the sides of the runner which do 
not cut away can easily be made up with 
the cheaper loam mud 

Methods of bricking spouts when using 
the Mexican graphite body are shown in 
Sketch I. 
tire runner is shown at A; and, for the 


Means for protecting the en 


bottom pad only, at B 

One steel company reports that its 
runner brick lasted two furnace cam- 
paigns when they protected the bottom 
with the special mixture and they aver 
aged well over 10 heats per lining. At no 
time was it necessary to use the bar to 
free solidified metal or slag from the 
runner bottom. Second helper’s work is 


easier also and especially in hot weather 


Ladle bottoms also are being lined 
with Mexican graphite mixtures over the 
brick, and records show that bottoms 
will outwear the sides two or three times 
and skulls are much easier to remove 
The largest ladle thus far lined in this 
manner holds 70 tons of steel, while there 
are several smaller installations 

Another important place for natural 
amorphous Mexican’ graphite which 
makes use of its refractory and lubricat- 
ing properties is for coating ingot molds 
and preparing. them for easy stripping 
Only pure and unadulterated graphite 
may be used for this purpose, as the 
addition of clay or other foreign sub- 
stance will only add inclusions and cause 
sticking in the molds. Both spray coatings 
and dip coatings are employed, and 
sometimes a dip coating is followed by 
a spray coating of tar or pitch usually 
for alloy steels 

The Mexican graphite particles are 
carried into all of the mapped areas of 
the mold and the coating lies on the 
flat surface in a smooth uniform manner 
so that all parts touched by molten meta! 


are protected. The suspension normalls 
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FOR MORTARS AND PLASTICS 
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This chart is designed to simplify the usually com- 
plex problem of selecting the correct refractory 
materials for a wide range of uses. It is a conden- 
sation of the experience of one of the leading * 
manufacturers of refractory mortars, plastics and 
castables. Copies suitable for filing or wall mount- = 
ing will be gladly supplied on request. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
Refractories Division, 85 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TYPE OF WORK USE LIMIT, F. 
Laying up dense firebrick 
Ge We Ne II eas Sites sn vale epee vas eed B&W Air-Set Mortar 3025 
with an air seal and cushion joint ..................... B&W High-Temperature Mortar 3150 
Laying up insulating firebrick with a heat-setting bond....... Soaiine,, sete 
Laying up insulating frebrick with on air-cetting bead... otis ys OR on 
Coating the fuce of dence Grebrich......... 06... 0e.eseees. lion at apace er 
B&W IFB Mortar 3000 
Coating the face of insulating firebrick  .................. B&W Chrome Mortar 3100 
B&W Green Refractory Paint - 
Laying up and coating firebrick to resist slag... Duis eS B&W Chrome Mortar 3100 
mE: <'s.5%, .. bwg seaee Cataeds OV y vacepbaeseche B&W Plastic Moldable 3000 
Pouring new baffles; casting special shapes; lining doors, car 
ME GNA ssp 50th MOD ba Deke ak ook eb ee yb ebb den Me's > B&W Baffle Mix (Type A) 2600 
Romming new baffles, repairing oil baffles, ete... sit. B&W Baffie Mix (Type B) 2600 
Molding special shapes, capping walls, forming burner open- 
ings, forming small door openings, lining inspection and 
access doors in high-temperature zones, etc... _.. ast B&W Plastic Moldable 3000 
Hearths and furnace bottoms, stud tube boiler walls, corbels, 
ete., where resistance to slag and abrasion is required... . B&W Plastic Chrome Ore 3250 
Cast or rammed insulating shapes and panels; lining flues and 
ducts; lining access, explosion, inspection and lance doors; B&W K-20 Concrete Mix 2000 


steel stacks; insulating furnace hearths and car tops...... B&W K-22 Concrete Mix 2200 




























































used for covering is one part of Mexican 
graphite powder to three parts of water, 
while many operators find that a 1:2 
ratio is worthwhile for even better pro- 
tection and stripping. 

The several advantages of Mexican 
graphite has led many operators to use 
it as a mold coating during the present 
emergency and heavy production. (1) A 
line of 24 molds and stools may be 
coated on the pouring stand in less than 
five minutes with simple, inexpensive 
spray equipment. (2) Where a mold 
shortage exists, the needed molds may 
be coated for use shortly after stripping, 
inasmuch it is safe to spray Mexican 
graphite on molds as hot as 800 degrees 
Fahr. and get a usable coat. With tar, 
molds must not be hotter than 400 
degrees Fahr. or else the tar will coke. 
(3) Mexican graphite gives off no ob- 
noxious fumes, only the clean steam 
from the evaporating water used as a 
carrier. Tar, of course, gives off heavy 
choking fumes when hot sprayed and 
presents a tough thing for the men to 


work around. (4) Mexican graphite 
presents no problem in objectionable 
mold design, whereas tar sometimes 


causes soft-cornered ingots on square 
molds of. certain corner radius. (5) Tar 
must be applied hot and, therefore, must 
be continually recirculated and heated in 
order to get results. It is messy to handle 
and the pumping operation is done with 
difficulty while entrapped air causes 
foaming. None of these objections apply 
to Mexican graphite which uses cold 
water as a medium for suspension with 
a gentle air stream at the tank bottom 
to keep the mass stirred. (6) Graphite 
is easier to handle since a fresh batch 
is made up easily and quickly with water 
and ready for immediate use. No space 
is necessary for heavy equipment, and 
the entire apparatus is easily operated 
by one man who can move the spray 
tank wherever it is needed. 

The low coefficient of friction of 
graphite makes it ideal for molding coat- 
ing, as the “greasy” surface causes the 
ingot to slide out of the mold easily. 
This natural solid lubricant is smeared 
on the mold surface and gradually a 
graphoid layer is built up which ac- 
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counts for the easier removal of ingots 
from molds regularly coated with Mexi- 
can graphite. 

The equipment for spraying, as shown 
in Sketch II, requires only a 50-gallon 
tank, some lengths of iron pipe, a few 
valves, and chipping hammer base. 
Regular air pressure of about 90 pounds 
is sufficient for operation. 

In operation of the spray device 
valves, C D E are closed while A B F 


HOPPER 
BLEEDER my 
VALVE _ 







D SPRAY PRESSURE 
yg VALVE 


BUBBLE MIxER 


SPRAY MOLDS WiTH VALVE 


SPECIAL BAFFLE 
NOZZLE PER- 

MITTING 360° ~~ 

OF UNBROKEN SPRAY F 
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Sketch Il —Spraying equipment 
used for coating molds with 
graphite 


are open. When spraying is over, valves 
B and F are closed while valve C is 
cracked open slightly and valve E opened 
to provide enough air to prevent settling 
of graphite in the tank. When the tank 
is filled, the valve A is clesed and D 
opened so that more spray mixture may 
be introduced. 

When using a graphite dip, it is cus- 
tomary to first dip the hot molds into a 
tank filled with water. This cools the 
molds and removes surface dirt after 
which the! molds are lowered into the 
graphite tank for coating. The proper 
suspension is measured by a flotation 
test, and additional water and powdered 
Mexican graphite are added as needed 
The usual suspension density is deter- 
mined by a settling test in a test tube 
graduate. Ordinarily 80 
meters of sludge’ in a 250 cubic centi- 
meter graduate works satisfactorily, and 
this is checked every few hours depend- 
ing upon the number of molds dipped. 
Usually a paste of Mexican graphite 
and water is stirred up to a cream-like 
consistency in a mixer before adding to 
the tank and this prevents lumping. 

The mold wash tank should be agi- 


cubic centi- 











Sketch bricking 
open-hearth furnace 


Mexican graphite body 


I—Methods of 


spouts with 


tated with air and be provided with a 
false bottom which can be removed fron 
the tank to lift out any accumulated 
scale or dirt. The air pipe is fanned 
out over the bottom and protected by 
steel rails to prevent damage if a mold 
should be lowered too far into the tank 

The mixture in the tank should be 
occasionally tested for impurities or an 
ash test run on the sediment. When the 
ash is over 30 per cent, the tank should 
be drained, cleaned, and refilled to pre- 
vent ash inclusions from being picked 
up by the ingot during teeming. 

Some shops use a heavy Mexican 
graphite slurry on their stools, especial- 
ly where high-silicon and high-carbon 
steels are poured, as these usually cut 
stools badly unless they are protected 
A thick paste about 60 degrees Baume 
is made up, and this is swabbed onto 
the stool surface before setting the 
molds. 

A 200-mesh powdered Mexican graph- 
ite is best for mold coatings and is avail- 
able with or without a binder. Commer- 
cially, the pure graphite mold wash is 
known as “No. 90 Mexican graphite ingot 
mold wash;” while with a binder, it is 
sold as “No. 90-B.” 


Proposed Wire Rope 
Practice Before Industry 


A proposed simplified practice recom- 
mendation for wire rope designed to con- 
serve strategic materials and available 
productive capacity for the war program 
and at the same time to adequately care 
for important consumer requirements is 
now before producers, distributors, users 
and others interested for approval or 
comment, according to the Division ol 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 

General adherence to the twenty tables 
shown in this recommendation will re- 
sult in a net reduction in variety, from 
973 items to 648. 

The major production and use of wire 
rope, and therefore the predominant ton- 
nage is covered by four different rope- 
constructions where the reduction in 
variety is from 352 items to 182. 

The proposed recommendation was de- 
veloped by the contact committee of the 
Wire Rope and Strand Manufacturers 
Association, and submitted for passage 
through the regular procedure of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, at the re- 
quest of the Wire and Wire Products 
Section, Iron and Steel Branch of the 
War Production Board 








IN ALL PROBABILITY, the engi- 
neers and metallurgists who have to cope 
with the present conditions of stringency 
in both steel and its common alloys are 
anxious to ledrn what has been the ex- 
perience of others under the same cir- 
cumstances. 


Having advocated as early as October, 
1938, the use of residual alloys in steel 
manufacture for application in our prod- 
ucts requiring deep-hardening steels, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. quickly began 
the testing of mill heat quantities of 
the NE steels even before they had been 
coded with NE symbols. 


Our first three heats were on order 





hardness when tempered at 360 degrees 
Fahr. for one hour ranged between 57 
and 61 rockwell C. 

Much difficulty was encountered with 
NE 8447 when it was hot rolled to shaft- 
ing sizes. The material was too hard 
as hot rolled to shear well. The brinell 
equivalent was as hard as 3.2 millimeters. 
This material also gave trouble with 
quench cracking when oil hardened. 
We were finally compelled, on spline 
shafts, to time quench in hot oil in 
order to avoid this difficulty. The phys- 
ical properties after tempering to 800 
degrees Fahr. were comparable to those 
obtained from SAE 3250. When tem- 





By G. C. RIEGEL 
Chief Metallurgist 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 





Heavy Equipment Manufacturer Reports 
On Successful Applications of 


en) ALLOY STEELS 








the day after the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Since that time, our firm has consumed, 
in various items of its product, in excess 
of 60 mill heats of NE alloy steels. 
Through August, 1942, a survey showed 
that there had been made approximately 
125 mill heats of NE alloy steels through- 
out the country. 


e have applied the following NE 
steel types as alternates for the standard 
SAE compositions: NE 8024, 8447, 8620, 
8630, 8724, 8739, 8744, 8749, 8817 
and 9460. All of these mill heats of 
NE alloy steels were subjected to the 
Jominy or “end quench” test, tension 
tests, notched bar impact tests—gen- 
erally the keyhole Charpy type—cold 
bend tests and production tests of forg- 
ing, annealing, machining, hardening and 
the accompanying evaluations of dis- 
tortion. ‘ ’ 

The NE 8024 was used in place of 
the former SAE 3115. Its annealed 
hardness ranged from 4.6 to 5.0 milli- 
meters brinell. Little distinction be- 
tween the machinability of this material 
and that of the former SAE material 
could be noticed. The hardness “as 
quenched” on _ carburized specimens 
ranged from 57 to 65 rockwell C. The 
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pered at 1000 degrees Fahr. the brinell 
hardness was 3.3 to 3.5 millimeters. 
When tempered at 1180 degrees Fahr. 
the hardness was 3.7 millimeters. 

For these reasons, we have been re- 
luctant to use the high manganese, 
higher molybdenum combinations, of the 
NE steels. The NE 8200 to 8500 have 
disappeared from our specifications, both 
on account of the difficulty in hardening 
from the finishing temperature in hot 
rolling or forging, and also because of 
the high molybdenum content. 

NE 8600 series has proved very sat- 
isfactory, NE 8620 being an excellent 
alternate for SAE 4615 or 4620. The 
machinability is equally good and the 
hardness of carburized parts “as 
quenched” ranged from 57 to 67 rock- 
well C, the latter being somewhat hard- 
er than we obtained on the “as 
quenched” SAE 4615 and 4620. When 
tempered to 400 degrees Fahr., the 
hardness range was 57 to 60 rockwell C. 

The NE 8630 has fulfilled the re- 
quirements formerly specified for SAE 
4130; in fact, it showed higher notch 
toughness and cold bend at 50 rockwell 
C than either SAE 4130 or 3130. 


The NE 8724 has been employed as 
an alternate for SAE 4820. Our first 
experiments with these NE steels led 
us to the conclusion that slightly higher 
molybdenum content was required if 
the same depth of hardness penetration 
was expected in the core properties of 
heavy-sectioned gear teeth. Accord- 
ingly, we have adopted a modified prac- 
tice which tends to keep the molybde- 
num near the maximum of this grade in 
order to be interchangeable with our 
former SAE 4820 steel in our applica- 
tions. The annealed hardness of this 
grade ran from 4.4 to 5.0 millimeters 
brinell. When the annealed hardness of 
this grade was allowed to become softer 
than 4.8 millimeters, the machinability 
became poor—that is, poor finish was en- 
countered on Gleason and Fellows’ 
shaped gear teeth. 

In the range of 4.4 to 4.7 millimeters 
brinell, the machinability was found 
to be superior to SAE 4820. The hard- 
ness of this steel after carburizing and 
quenching ranged between 57 and 67 
rockwell C. After tempering at 400 
degrees Fahr., the hardness ranged be- 
tween 57 and 62 rockwell C. Slightly 
more distortion was encountered on this 
grade due, possibly, to the higher hard- 
ening temperature. 

NE 8739 and 8744: NE 8739 has been 
used as an alternate for SAE 3140 and 
has given an excellent response, both in 
heat treating and machinability. The 
NE 8744 has been used as an alternate 
for SAE 3240, 2840 and 2345. In this 
respect, when the manganese is kept 
toward the middle to the high side of 
the range, the hardenability as meas- 
ured on the Jominy, or “end quenched” 
test, is equivalent, or superor to either 
of the two SAE steels mentioned. The 
notch toughness and yield strength in 
the same hardness range show no un- 
favorable comparison with the SAE 
3240, but are slightly below those of the 
SAE 2345. 

In all of these applications, it might 
be cited that notch toughness tests were 
conducted at both +75 and minus 20 de- 
grees Fahr. based on the foot-pound 
values derived from the key-hole type 
Charpy specimen. Rarely did the foot- 
pound values drop more than 25 per 
cent at minus 20 degrees Fahr. as com- 
pared with those obtained at plus 75 
degrees Fahr. It also should be said 
that all of the steels discussed were 
made to fine-grain practice ASTM 5 
or finer. 

Of the few heats of NE 8749 with 
which we have had experience, the an- 
nealed hardness ranged from 4.1 to 4.2 
millimeters brinell. The machinability 

(Please turn to Page 96) 


For other information and complete neteny of development of NE steels, see Sreer, 
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N-AX 9100 Series 


lacks withthe LaGy- Fics 


Rumbling, pitching, and rocking over rugged 
terrain, our army's half-tracks have to be able 
to ‘take it’’ where the going is the toughest. 
And N-A-X 9100 Series of alloy steels fulfills 
many exacting applications in these hard fight- 
ing war machines. 

N-A-X 9100 Series is basically an alloy steel, 
with all strategic elements carefully balanced 
and held to an absolute minimum. The use of 
N-A-X 9100 Series in hundreds of war time 
products conserves critical alloying elements 
without impairing quality. 

Used as (1) a High Tensile Grade; (2) a 
Medium and Deep Hardening Cadielisine 
Grade; (3) a Medi um and Deep Hardening 
Constructional Grade, N-A-X 9100 Series com- 
bines toughness and machinability. Deep 
hardening characteristics are greater than, or 
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SCRAP IS VITAL TO STEEL PRODUCTION... 


equal to, the higher alloyed steels. N-A-X 9100 
Series is supplied in two general grades, with 
and without molybdenum, all other compo- 
nents of the analysis being held constant. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa 
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CHANGEOVER from peace to wartime production 
frequently makes it necessary for a manufacturer to 
equip his plant to produce items entirely foreign to 
those of his usual business. Such is the case with 
a well-known manufacturer of steel sheet. This com- 
pany had had very little experience in drawing metal, 
especially brass, but with the aid of experienced ad- 
visors, a competent engineering staff, and a battery 
of H-P-M Fastraverse self-contained hydraulic presses, 
it now is producing a large number of 105-millimetes 
cartridge cases. 

Production of these artillery cartridge cases in- 
volves a series of progressive redrawing operations. 
Starting with a flat disk of cartridge case brass, the 
first pressing operation forms the disk into a cup. 
This cup is then redrawn four times until the proper 
depth and section are obtained. 

When cupping or drawing, the case is “pushed 
through” the draw ring in the lower die by the punch 
fastened to the moving press slide. The return up- 
ward movement of the press slide strips the case 
from the punch. Each press has a cored hole in the 
press bed, permitting the cases to be ejected through 
the bed. 

Handling from the press employs a unique type 
of automatic conveying system. Wire-type conveyor 
tubes connect the bottom of each press with a wash- 
ing tank located directly behind. See Fig. 2. At 
every press cycle, a case is forced into the washing 
tank. This is accomplished automatically without 
manual or mechanical aid, and without any damage 
to the case. Washing is necessary after each draw- 
ing operation to remove drawing compound prior to 
furnace annealing to relieve drawing stresses. After 
annealing, cases are pickled to remove scale. 

The method of handling employed is called the 
“batch” process. After washing, cases are placed in 
steel baskets and started through a continuous fur- 
nace. As soon as the cases are removed from the 
furnace, they are transferred to wooden baskets, then 
submerged in pickling tanks... A manually operated 
electric hoist handles the baskets during the pickling 
process. After the scale has been removed from the 
cases, the baskets are emptied and the cases are 
stacked in suitable bins and delivered by electric 
truck to the next drawing press. 

Fig. 1 shows a line of presses working on the vart- 
ous draws which are handled in sequence through 
the series of draw, wash, anneal, pickle and redraw 
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operations. The equipment needed is set up for efti- 
cient flow of work as will be seen in Fig. 3. 

After the fourth draw, the cases are trimmed to a 
uniform length. The closed end of the case is then 
ready to be headed and indented. This is accom- 
plished in one operation by a hydraulic heading press. 
After heading, the cases are transferred to an H-P-M 
tapering press which tapers the open end of the case 
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so that it will fit around the projectile and also fit the 
breech of a gun. 

The arrangement of equipment was specially 
worked out for efficient material handling, and the 
presses employed are result of a standardization pro- 
gram that has done much to permit such production 
lines to be set up quickly. 

A complete range of H-P-M Fastraverse cartridge 
case presses is available for shell sizes of 75-millimeter 
to 6-inch inclusive. Due to the fact that there are 
many shell sizes and also a number of case sizes for 
each size shell, a multiplicity of press tonnages, day- 
lights, strokes, etc., would ordinarily be involved to 
meet exactly the minimum in press requirements. 

However, early in the defense program the Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., collected and 
tabulated all information available concerning the 
manufacture of cartridge cases with the assistance of 
Frankford Arsenal and the Cleveland District Ord- 
nance Office of the War Department. The results of 
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these studies and tabulations showed ‘that, by careful 
selection of tonnages, it would be possible to meet all 
requirethents with six pressuré capacities and fou 


standard press openings. 

Therefore, it has been possible to engineer a stand- 
ard line of H-P-M presses which could be built for 
stock or released for production immediately on re- 
ceipt of an order without waiting for engineering or 
patterns. 

This valuable standardization was materially aided 
by one of the important characteristics of the hy 
draulic press; that is, any part of the stroke and only 
as much as it actually required need be used. This 
can be done without loss in pressure capacity, speed, 
or operating efficiency. This characteristic is lim 
ited to hydraulic presses. 

Press operation is semi-automatic, with two-hand 
pushbutton starting for each press cycle. Full auto 
matic control is provided and can be used if desired; 
for example—with dial-type feed. When operating 


Fig. 1—Battery of hydraulic presses for multiple deep drawing 
operations are set in line for efficient flow of work. See plan 


diagram, Fig. 3. 
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All photos furnished by Hydraulic Press Mfg 


Co., Mt. Gilead, O 
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with semi-automatic control, each case automatically 
centers itself in the die and loading consists only of 
enough time to drop the case into the die and start 
the press cycle. Drawing compound is automatically 
sprayed on the cases by a coolant pump. Both posi- 
tion and pressure reversals are provided. Position re- 
versal at any desired position is used for the drawing 
operations; pressure reversal. at any desired tonnage 
is employed on the tapering operation. 

Press speed is an important factor in drawing car- 
tridge cases. Usually, hydraulic presses are consid- 
ered slow, but modern H-P-M cartridge case drawing 
and tapering presses close at a rate of 900 to 1200 
inches per minute and actually draw metal at speeds 
up to 400 inches per minute. An adjustable slow- 
down reduces the closing speed just before the punch 
contacts the case. This control eliminates shock to 
work, dies and press which would result if the punch 
contacted the case at press closing speed. 


Fig. 2. ( Left )\—Hydraulic press drawing cartridge cases for 
artillery shell. Note the cage type conveyor coming up 
through floor just back of press. Cases are discharged into 
this conveyor which automatically delivers them to clean- 
ing tank, entirely eliminating manual handling at this point 


Fig. 3—Plan diagram showing flow of work through the 

repeated drawing, cleaning, annealing, pickling and re- 

drawing operations as well as subsequent trim, head, taper 
and other steps in production of the finished case 
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TABLE I—Operations and Press Data for Making M-14 105-Millimeter Howitzer Brass Cartridge Case 


Approx. Approx. Punch Rated Maximum Maximum 
Length, O.D., Tons Travel, Press Daylight, Travel, ./ Min, 
Inches Req'd Inches Tonnage Inches Inches 
Stk 250 24 
4th 200 24 
4% 150 36 
4 100 72 
4% 75 72 
50 72 
: All pressing surfaces were 30 x 30 inches. 












USE THE RIGHT LATHE 





Time, material and manpower can be 
saved for vital work if you use the right lathe 
for every job. The matching of the job and 
the lathe has never been more important 
than today—in no other way can maximum 


production be obtained. There is no place in 


our war production effort for slow, obsolete 


machines of questionable accuracy. 


This is proved every day in hundreds of 
war plants where competent engineers have 
matched jobs with South Bend Lathes. Their 


speed, accuracy and ease of operation increase 


FOR EVERY JOB 


output, hold close tolerances, and conserve 


manpower for more efhcient production. 


There is a South Bend Lathe for practi- 
cally every class of machine work. Toolroom 
Lathes and Engine Lathes are built in four 
sizes: 9”, 10”, 13”, and 16” swings. South 
Bend Turret Lathes are built in three sizes: 
No. 2-H, Series 900, and Series 1000. A wide 
selection of attachments, accessories and tools 
are available for special classes of work. Write 
for information, specifying size and type of 


lathe in which you are interested. 
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Westinghouse Strives To 
Harness All Horsepower 


In a drive to get more war production 
out of electric motors and at the same 
time save up to 40 per cent of the cop- 
per, steel and aluminum used in their 
manufacture, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
made six recommendations in its “calling- 
all-horsepower” campaign. 

The recommendations are: 


1. Motors open to the air should be 
overloaded 25 per cent above their name- 
plate rating unless surrounding tempera- 
ture is exceptionally high. Enclosed mo- 
tors can be overloaded 10 per cent and 
direct-current open motors 15 per cent 
under the same conditions. 

2. Most plants using small motors 
have 220 or 440-volt power supplies. 
WPB has asked that 440 volts be used 
because this reduces the amount of cop- 
per required in leads and control ap- 
paratus. 

3. Use standard sealed sleeve-bearing 


motors unless ball-bearing motors are 
absolutely essential. 

4. Use motors of highest practical 
standard speed and avoid use of multi- 
speed motors. Faster motors are smaller 
and require less critical materials to 
build. 

5. Use alternating-current motors in 
preference to direct-current types wher- 
ever possible. This saves substantial 
amounts of copper and helps alleviate 
a shortage of direct-current motor manu- 
facturing capacity. 

6. Match control and circuit protec- 
tive equipment to the motor on the basis 
of nameplate horsepower rating. 

According to Westinghouse, 36 pounds 
of materials are conserved by using a 
motor rated at one horsepower, instead 
of 1%-horsepower, for a 1%-horsepower 
load—sixty-three pounds by using a mo- 
tor rated at 5-horsepower for a 6%-horse- 
power load—five hundred and fifty 
pounds when a motor rated at 100-horse- 
power is used for a 125-horsepower max- 
imum load. The program calls for close 
teamwork between industry and Westing- 


house engineers to determine exact horse- 
power needed by each machine that is to 
be driven. 


NE Alloy Steels 


(Continued from Page 90) 

in the annealed and tempered state was 
almost identical with that of SAE 4150. 
Hardness “as quenched” in % to 2-inch 
sections ranged from 2.5 to 2.6 milli- 
meters brinell. 

The following hardnesses were ob- 
tained after one hour at tempering tem- 


peratures: 
700° F. 47-48 rockwell C 
820° F. 41-44 rockwell C 
900° F. 3.1-3.2 mm. brinell 
1140° F. 3.65-3.7 mm. brinell 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the cumulative effect of proper per- 
centage of small additions of alloys en- 
hances steel by heat treatment to such 
an extent that at least half of the alloy 
content formerly used under the old SAE 
compositions could be saved. 






































Latest Listing of 


THIS listing, revised as of Sept. 22, 
1942, supersedes that published in Aug. 
31 issue of Steer, p. 81. It appears to 
differ only in that NE 8740 has been 


CARBON-MANGANESE STEELS 


NE (eres) ALLOY STEELS 


added. The compositions listed below 
have been selected in an attempt to pro- 
vide an alternate steel for all the stand- 
ard constructional alloy steels in use. 


These compositions comprise both the 
NE steels as well as certain standard 
steel compositions which do not require 
excessive quantities of strategic alloying 
elements. For convenience of reference 
and immediate identification, these stand- 
ard steel compositions have also been 
given the NE prefix. The compositions 
given are subject to check analysis and 
apply to sections less than 10 x 10 inches. 


MANGANESE-SILICON-CHROMIUM-NICKEL-MOLYBDENUM STEELS 

















































C Mn Si c Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 
NE 1830 0.28/0.33 1.60/1.90 0.20/0.35 NE 9415 0.13/0.18 0.80/1.10 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 1835 0.33/0.38 1.60/1.90 0.20/0.35 NE 9420 0.18/0.23 0.80/1.10 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 1340 0.38 /0.43 1.60/1.90 0.20/0.35 NE 9422 0.20/0.25 0.80/1.10 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 1345 0.43/0,48 1.60/1.90 0.20/0.35 NE 94380 0.28/0.33 0.90/1.20 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 1350 0.48/0.53 1.60/1.90 0.20/0.35 NE 9485 0.33/0.38 0.90/1.20 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 9437 0.35/0.40 0.90/1.20 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 9440 0.38/0.48 0.90/1.20 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
ee NE 9442 0.40/0.45 1.00/1.30 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
Cc Mn Si Mo NE 9445 0.43/0.48 1,00/1.30 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 8020 0.18/0.23 1.00/1.30 020/035 0.10/0.20 NE 9450 0.48/0.53 1.20/1.50 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.40 0.20/0.40 0.08/0.15 
NE 8022 0.20/0.25 1,00/1.30 020/035  0.10/0.20 
NE 8339 0.37/0.42 1,30/1.60 0.20/0.35 0.20/0.30 NE 9537°.. 0.35/0.40 1.20/1.50 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 
NE 8442° 0.40/0.45 1.30/1.60 0.20/0.35 0.30/0.40 NE 9540°.. 0.38/0.48 1.20/1.50 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 
NE 9542° . 0.40/0.45 1.20/1.50 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 
eadiieee coabeeennd cbee VERE BTRELS NE 9550°.. 0.48/0.53 1.20/1.50 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 
Cc Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 
NE 8613 0.12/0.17 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 meee ‘ : 
NE 8615 0.13/0.18 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.385 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 MANGANESE-SILICON-CHROMIUM STEELS 
NE 8617 0.15/0.20 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 C on “ G 
NE 8620 0.18/0.23 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.385 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 ion -tnes oan uae 5 90/1.50 0.4a/ene 0.4570.60 
NE 8630 0.28/0.388 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.15/0.25 Spon nd pan hnay :on/] Be pape ned asn/e.ee 
NE 8715 0.19/0.18 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 ae none > aaa ack ion > aaa 2 toa 
NE 8720 0.18/0.28 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 vE 9637 35/0.4( ee nye ane os 
NE 8722 0.20/0.25 0.70/0.90 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 NE 9640 0.38 /0.43 20/15 yy pee 
NE 8735 0.33/0.388 0.75/1.00 0.20/0.85 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 NE 9642 0.40/0.45 1.30/1.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.6 
NE 8739 0.35/0.40 0.75/1.00 0.20/0.385 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 NE 9645 0.43/0.48 1.30/1.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 
NE 8740 0.38/0.48 0.75/1.00 0.20/0.85 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 NE 9650 0.48/0.53 1.30/1.60 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 
NE 8744 0.40/0.45 0.75/1.00 0.20/0.85 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 
NE 8749 0.45/0.50 0.75/1.00 0.20/0.35 0.40/0,60 0.40/0.60 0.20/0.30 
NE 8949*  0.45/0.50 1.00/1.30 0.20/0.35 0.40/0.60 0.40/0.60 0.30/0.40 FES iy Se a 
Cc Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 
SILICON-MANGANESE AND SILICON-MANGANESE-CHROMIUM STEELS NE 52100A 0.95/1.10 0.25/0.45 0.20/0.35 1.30/1.60 0.35 Mx. 0.08 Mx 
c Mn Si Cr NE 52100B 0.95/1.10 0.25/0.45 0.20/0.35 0.90/1.15 0.35 Mx. 0.08 Mx 
NE 9255 0.50/0.60 0.70/0.95 1.80/2.20 NE 52100C 0.95/1.10 0.25/0.45 0.20/0.85 0.40/0.60 0.385 Mx. 0.08 M» 
NE 9260 0.55/0.65 0.75/1.00 1,80/2.20 — 
NE 9262 0.55/0.65 0.75 /1.00 1.80 /2.20 0.20/0.40 *Recommended for large sections only. 











How about taking enother sock at the Axis—aside 
from the healthy punches you're delivering with war 
production? Round up all the iron and steel that it’s 
not absolutely essential to keep. Do it both at the 
plant and at home. Then turn it in for scrap, even 
if some of it hurts! 

In plain words, here’s the picture. Steel producers 
are going to need several million more tons of scrap 
this year than ever before. If we don’t get it, you 
won't get enough mew steel; and if you’re pinched, 
it’s the boys on the fronts who will suffer. @ It can 
be either a vicious or victorious circle. Will you 
do your share—and more—to make it the latter? 
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.... is speeded by new “Heliarc” process 





CULMINATING research over a two 
year period, Northrop Aircraft Inc., 
Hawthorne, Cal., is introducing and giv- 
ing to the war industries Heliarc weld- 
ing. 

This new method of arc welding may 
prove a tangible weapon to speed the 
defeat of our enemy, for it makes pos- 
sible the use of a new material for air- 
craft construction which lies in inex- 
haustible quantities off our own shores. 
Too, it has simplified methods of con- 
struction that will speed plane output. 

This innovation has been made pos- 
sible by V. H. Pavlecka, chief of re- 
search, and Russ Meredith, welding en- 
gineer, together with other men of the 
Northrop organization. This new de- 
velopmegt permits the arc welding of 
magnesium sheets, extrusions and _ tub- 
ing into structures simpler, lighter and 
stiffer than is possible in conventional 
duralumin construction. At the same 
time, methods of treating magnesium 
to make it less inflammable and more 
resistant to heat have been perfected. 

The use of magnesium welded struc- 
tures eliminates the hundreds of thou- 
sands of rivets that go into the con- 
ventional plane. Rivet heads on the 
fuselage and wings, even though coun- 
tersunk, produce resistance to passage 
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through the air, or “parasite drag.” At 
high speeds a substantial portion of the 
engine power is used to overcome this 
parasite resistance. In the future, weld- 
ed magnesium aircraft can be finished 
just as smoothly as a fine automobile, 
presenting to the airflow a perfectly uni- 
form and rigid surface. 

While magnes'um has been used for 
some time in the aircraft indistry for 
engine parts, wheels and accessories it 
has never before been used extensively 
as a primary construction material be- 
cause of the difficulties in fabricating. 
Northrop “Heliarc” welding makes pos- 
sible the all-magnesium plane with its 
many advantages. 

Magnesium is the most abundant met- 
al on the earth and in the ocean. In- 
deed, about 15 per cent of all the dis- 
solved solid matter in the sea consists 
of magnesium chloride and magnesium 
sulfate—enough to cover all the land 
areas of the earth to a depth of 60 
or 70 feet or 9,000,000,000 pounds per 
cubic mile. The mother liquors from 
the brine of salt wells are always rich 
both in magnesium salts and bromides. 
Nearly all the silicate rocks of the earth’s 
crust contain notable quantities of mag- 
nesium. Some of these are of commer- 
cial importance; examples are talc, soap- 








stone, and asbestos, cement, and marble. 

The cost of magnesium alloys at the 
present time is greater than aluminum 
However, because of new mag- 
nesium plants under construction and in- 
creased production in the plants now in 


alloys. 


operation, magnesium alloys will be 
cheaper than aluminum alloys in a short 
time. Some 24,000 kilowatt hours are 
required to produce a ton of aluminum 
from bauxite but only 18,300 kilowatt 
hours are required to produce a ton of 
magnesium, which has 54 per cent more 
volume. 

Magnesium alloy will shortly be the 
most plentiful alloy if it is not at the 
present time. The world’s largest de- 
posits of brusite, a magnesium bear- 
ing ore, are in Montana, Washington 
and British Columbia. 

Contrary to popular belief, magnesium 
alloys are not inflammable when prop- 
erly processed; in fact they are more re- 
sistant to direct flames than aluminum 
alloys. Although magnesium alloys are 
35 per cent lighter than aluminum 
alloys and 21 per cent of the weight 
of steel per unit volume, their weight- 
strength ratio is comparable to aluminum 
alloys. And they possess the design 
property of stiffness and rigidity that 
cannot be obtained in other alloys. 
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Fig. 2. ( Right )—Operator weld- 
ing magnesium by the Heliarc 
process 


With these properties of magnesium 
alloys in mind, together with the rapid 
production method of attachment and 
aerodynamic advantages which Heliarc 
welding presents, the future use of mag- 
nesium alloys for the fabrication of struc- 
tures, especially in aircraft, should be 
greatly enhanced. 

Magnesium castings containing foundry 
defects have been repaired with this 
process and welds equal to or stronger 
than the surrounding metal have been ob- 
tained. The weld metal is much more 
dense than that of the surrounding cast 
metal and far less susceptible to cor- 
Almost any thickness of cast 
metal that can be poured may be read- 
ily welded with this process. 

Welding rod of the same alloy as the 
parent metal is usually used for castings 
and wrought alloys. The weld ingot ap- 
pears to have better corrosion-resistant 
properties than the parent metal in salt 
spray tests. The weld bead appears to 
be cathodic to the adjoining metal, which 
causes minor pitting of the original metal 
adjacent to the weld under severely 
corrosive conditions. 

The tungsten electrode is slowly al- 
loyed with the weld metal. Naturally 
in a period of time the tungsten elec- 
trode must be replaced. No noticeable 


rosion. 
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Fig. 1. (Below, left)—Typical 
assemblies of magnesium sec- 
tions produced by 
welding 





Heliarc 





increase in the corrosion rate of Heliarc 
welds in magnesium alloys because of 
the presence of tungsten has been no- 
ticed. 

Heliarc weld ingots have in general 
an extremely fine grain with practically 
no grain enlargement adjacent to the 
bead, indicating that there is a minimum 
of heating effects on the adjacent metal 
This accounts for the very good weld effi- 
ciencies obtained on Heliarc welded al- 
loys. 

Dowmetal J-IH magnesium alloy, Heli- 
arc welded, has approximately 95 per 
cent of the parent metal strength in the 
weld area. However, at present the 
design safety factor for welded dow- 
metal J-IH assemblies is 75 per cent 
of the strength of the parent metal 
These strength values are based on butt 
welded joints. Fillet, lap, edge, or corn- 
er welds are weaker than the butt weld- 
ed joints and must be stressed accord 
ingly. 

Heliare welding has proved. to be a 
successful medium of attachment for 
magnesium, stainless steel, brass, inconel, 
monel, and some of the carbon steel al- 
loys. Research work is now in progress 
to extend its use to aluminum and 


other carbon steel alloys not heretofore 
In the Heliarc welding 


Heliarc welded. 











process, a shield ot helium was envelops 
the molten metal. Because helium gas 
is an inert gas, it prevents oxidation and 
eliminates the use of a flux and the 
danger of entrapped flux in the weld in- 
got that would promote corrosion. The 
arc in this process is produced directly 
between a tungsten electrode and the 
base metal rather than between two 
tungsten electrodes as is the practice in 
atomic hydrogn welding. 

The Northrop Heliarc welding torch is 
equipped with a helium valve that is 
opened just prior to the striking of the 
arc between the tungsten and the parent 
metal which feeds helium through the 
torch to the weld. Helium has over 
five times the specific heat of air and 
when in motion prevents heat accumula- 
tion around the weld, thereby keep 
ing it cooler as well as giving better 
fusion and penetration with less dis- 
tortion than other welding processes 
The are is struck by a light brushing 
action and quickly drawn back from 
the metal. Northrop Aircraft Inc. has 


designed Heliarc torches which will 
shortly be available to the industry. 
The torches are of two sizes to han 


dle 1/16 to 
3/16 to 1/4-inch electrode respectively 


1/8-inch electrode and 


They may be supplied with tips of angles 
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40, 60 or 90 degrees. The torch may be 
used for pencil welding or, by extending 
the handle, a handle bar grip is obtained 
for heavier welding. A type of torch will 
later be available that feeds the filler 
rod automatically, giving more uniform 
results than where the rod is fed by 
hand. 


Best results are obtained by feeding 
the filler rod into the tungsten electrode 
which melts off portions of the rod there- 
by casting a uniform weld ingot. The 
procedure has been found to be su- 
perior to the practice of feeding the 
filler rod into the molten pool under 
the arc, as in this case the molten pool 
is not sufficiently agitated to break the 
crust which gathers on the surface of the 
pool. 

Since the reflected heat from the 
tungsten overheats the filler rod, an 
angle of 60 to 90 degrees must be main- 
tained between the filler rod and the 
electrode. The tungsten electrode varies 
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in size from 1/16 to 1/4-inch depend- 
ing upon the thickness of metal welded 
and the heat required. 

The torch must be held as near the 
weld as possible to obtain maximum 
benefit from the helium for the preven- 
tion of oxidation. Also an arc length 
of 0.060-inch maximum should be main- 
tained. Poor penetration or gas holes 
may result by using too long an arc. On 
those alloys that have a tendency to 
be hot short, a rapid welding speed at 
approximately 3 feet per minute is recom- 
mended to eliminate the danger of 
cracking. 

A conventional are welding machine 
with direct-current generator having a 
150-ampere output is desirable. How- 
ever, higher 300-ampere machines may 
be used providing lower currents may 
be obtained. An upright machine is 
preferable in that it is easier to at- 
tach a helium tank to such a_ unit. 
Separate current and voltage regulators 
must be provided, and the machines 
should have a continuous sequence of 
five increments of current control. 

The average life of a 200-cubic foot 
helium tank is about 35 hours of con- 
tinuous welding with a medium-sized 
torch. Fairly pure helium gas is re- 
quired. Normally helium as purchased 
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Fig. 3. (Top, left)—Diagram of Heliarc welding circuit. All 
illustrations from Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Fig. 5. (Below )—Cross section showing details of the special 
torch utilized in the Heliarc process of welding magnesium. 
Note tungsten electrode is employed 
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from the government plant is sufficient- 
ly pure to cause no difficulty. 

Additional gases in helium such as 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
the hydrocarbons may cause pronounced 
defects. Hydrogen produces bad po- 
rosity. Oxygen films the metal, caus- 
ing poor coalescence and _ inclusions. 
The presence of 7 per cent nitrogen 
in the helium reduces the welding speed 
to about two-thirds that obtained when 
only 2 per cent is present. All of these 
gases if present, may be removed, how- 
ever, by passing the helium through filt- 
ering mediums. 

This method of arc welding has pro- 
vided an important new tool for the 
fabrication of structures from alloys such 
as magnesium and stainless steel. Any 
type of joint which has been commonly 
used for welding ferrous metals may 
be employed on magnesium and stainless 
steel. 

Stainless steel has heretofore been the 
most difficult alloy to weld and could 
only be satisfactorily arc welded by the 
use of atomic hydrogen, and then only 
on thicker sections. By the Heliarc 
welding process, thicknesses of less than 
0.010-inch may be easily welded. In 
Heliarc welding of stabilized stainless 

(Please turn to Page 115) 





Fig. 4. (Immediate left)—Microphotograph showing grain 
structure of weld in magnesium at 500 diameters. Acetic acid 
etch shows weld fusion or blending characteristics of weld 
ingot (dark portion) of Dowmetal “J” alloy rod blended with 
parent metal of same material (lighter portion) 
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The NEW Abramsen Straightener 


Cinder Pots and Supports 


The Rolls with the Red Wabblers 


« 





For greater 


Victory 
production 


from 
your Billet 
and Bar Mills 


Since 1803—Pioneers, Engineers and Builders 


They Roll More Tons Per Roll-Dressing 


“Techni” PROCESS 


ALLOY IRON ROLLS 


for intermediate 


and finishing stands 





SOK 
Saued 


52% 
Saved 


20k 
Saved 


One customer writes: “So far the new Roper 
has proved the easiest of all to install. In fact, 
the last 6 Ropers installed saved 18 hours 
labor...about 3 hours on each.” Other Roper 
users report savings of installation time up 
to 50%. 


Roper direct-drive Pumps require only 48% 
as much floor space as other models . . . and 
in the many plants that are loaded to the 
guards with war production, space is priceless. 


Roper hydraulically balanced Pumps reduce 
power consumption as much as 20% . . . a sav- 
ing important to the Victory program as it 
releases the unneeded power for other vital 
operations, 


3 Series of Pumps 


Capacities from one to 1000 gallons per minute . . . pressures up 
to 1000 Ibs. per square inch . . . speeds up to 1800 r.p.m.... 21 
drives and mountings . . . 8 piping arrangements. 


Handle Any Liquid 


ma 


Any liquid free from abrasives can be pumped by a Roper. It 
& no difference how thick or how thin the liquid is, a Roper 


will handle it economically and efficiently. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


OPE 
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Write for Catalog 948. It con- 
tains a summary and a digest of 
valuable information on pumps 
and pumping problems, 
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Roper Hydraulically Balanced 
Pumps Save TIME, SPACE and POWER 
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Starting Pump 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., 
is offering a new motor-driven starting 
pump for high pressures. It may be 
used with many kinds of equipment in- 





cluding marine diesel engines as well 


as stationary diesel engines in power 
plants and water works. 

The pump is a 2-plunger vertical 
unit. Its %4-inch diameter plungers have 
a 1*%-inch stroke. 
horsepower motor driving at 720 revolu- 


Powered by a 2- 


tions per minute, it develops 4000 pounds 
per square inch. The pump delivers 
130 cubic inches per minute at a pump 
speed of 100 revolutions per minute. 


Drying Mechanisms 


Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O., an- 
nounces a special Salix quenching and 
drying mechanism for use with its large 
annealing furnaces. Materials may be 
charged into it by means of individual 
feeder equipment, or the dryer may be 
used with a continuous line of other 
equipment. 

Materials are conveyed through the 





dryer by means of an internal spiral 
screw which deposits them at the op- 
posite end from which they are received. 
The materials are tumbled as they are 
dried. 

Capacity for small steel parts runs up 


to 9500 pounds per hour. Drying is ac- 
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complished by hot air blown into the in- 
terior of the perforated drying drum, and 
the hot air coming in direct contact with 
the parts as they are passing through. 
The dryer is offered complete with auto- 
matic temperature control, variable speed 
drive, etc. It may be designed and built 
for a wide range of products where tem- 
perature requirements approximate 400 
degrees Fahr. 


Cutter Pilot 


Industrial Engineering Co. Inc., Board 
of Trade building, Chicago, announces 
development of a cushioned cutter pilot 
which is used in connection with high- 
speed boring of deep holes. It is said 
to reduce breakage of carbide tools. 

This method of boring is reported to 
make a very rigid set-up, and make it 
possible to use a boring bar almost as 
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large as the bore itself. It also keeps 
to a minimum radial variations when 
under heavy load boring long, deep 
holes. 

Lower sketch shows the cushioned cut- 
ter pilot. It is supported by,a bushing 
in a fixture attached to the machine. The 
bushing guides the bar and cutter as it 
proceeds into the work. The cutter will 
work on the single tool as well as any 
number of tools in a cutter. 

The cushioned pilot can be made to 
suit existing conditions for new bars, or 
old bars may be adapted by turning 
down sufficient material back of the cut- 
ter to accommodate pilot as shown in 
sketch. This is another important fea- 
ture in that existing equipment: can be 
used simply by turning down the end 
of the bars to suit. According to the 
company, it is possible for a manufac- 
turer to change over at a minimum cost 
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using existing machinery, in this way 


adapting the development for war work. 


Fluorescent Fixtures 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Ip- 
swich, Mass., announces that all its con- 
tinuous-row industrial fluorescent _fix- 





tures now come completely equipped 
with “Slide-Grip” hangers. These adapt- 
able mounting clamps are claimed to 
produce faster installation and easier 
maintenance. 

According to the company, one simply 
mounts the hangers first, then lifts the 
fixtures section by section and snaps 
them into place. The new device en- 
ibles chain, surtace, rod or messenger! 


cable mounting 


Sand Blasting Unit 


Leiman Bros. Inc., S. W.-145 Christie 
street, Newark, N a 
velopment of a sand blasting machine 


announces de- 


which can be used on most materials in- 
cluding metals, glass, plastics, wood or 
any composition in articles of almost 
any shape or size. 

Offered in a number of sizes to meet 


the production demands of any manu 








facturer, it is a_ self-feeding unit in 
which a small quantity of abrasive 
may be placed and used over and over 
again continuously. Being _ self-con- 


tained and mounted on wheels, the ma- 
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chine may be moved from one depart- 
ment to another. 


Trimming Machine 


Edi Trimming Machines, .609 West 
115 street, New York, announces a new 
Edi trimming machine for cutting blue 





prints speedily and accurately. It is 
said to cut plans of all sizes and many 
thicknesses, and makes a clean, rectilin- 
The machine sets 
automatically from % to 2 
inches. It is being offered in four sizes 
—32, 38, 50 and 62 inches. 


eal and square cut. 


margins 


Welding Equipment 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces complete equipment 
for automatic arc welding with heavily 
coated electrodes in cut lengths. It is 
particularly suited to work where one 
or more complete joints can be made 
with a single electrode, such as in the 
welding of shells, wheels, and tubular 





assemblies where the starting and finish- 
ing ends of a single weld bead over-lap. 

Equipment is similar to that used for 
welding with coiled electrodes except 
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for the electrode feed rolls and elec- 
trode guiding device. The mechanism 
includes a clamp for holding any stand- 
ard stick electrode, and for transmitting 
current to the electrode. 

The clamp is attached to the end of 
a feed rod upon which two feed rolls 
operate to maintain proper voltage 
through automatic thyratrgn control. The 
electrode is accurately guided to maintain 
the arc in a predetermined location. Lim- 
it switches govern the extremes of move- 
ment in either direction. 


Water Detector Lock 


Photoswitch Inc., 21 Chestnut street, 
Cambridge, Mass., 


PI5NH electronic water detector lock 


announces a_ type 


to indicate water seepage in gasoline 
storage tanks. It is equipped with a 


probe fitting which projects down 


through the storage tank to the level at 
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which water seepage is to be detected. 

The lock located at any 
point remote from the tank and wired 
While the probe rod is 
in gasoline and so 


itself is 


to the probe. 
entirely immersed 
long as water seepage does not reach the 
probe, no signal is given. When water 
seepage rises to contact the probe tip, an 
electric circuit is completed through 
the water itself, and the lock operates, 
turning off pumping equipment and 
actuating an alarm. The lock operates 
on 115 or 230-volts alternating current. 
It is offered in a weather-proof, pressed- 
steel housing. 


Knurling Machine 


Wm. A. Force & Co. Inc. recently 
introduced a new knurling machine—one 
that increases the output of knurled 
shell. Semi-automatic, it has a produc- 
tion rate estimated around 1000 pieces 


per hour. Work is fed by hand, action 











of the foot treadle bringing it to the 
knurling roll and then ejecting upon re- 
traction. Unit illustrated is tooled for 





knurling 20 millimeter shell. Similar 
units are offered for knurling other cyl- 
indrical pieces, ranging in diameter from 


4%, to 3 inches. 


Heavy-Duty Welder 


Glenn-Roberts Co., Oakland, Calif., 
has introduced a new model 45 heavy- 
duty manually-operated welder which 
features a welding ranige of 20 to 625 
amperes. It is reported to be the first 
manual welder to offer such a wide range 
of heats in a single machine. 

The machine is capable of handling 
a great variety of jobs from light sheet 
metal to heavy production work. It 
enables the operator to select the de- 





sired heat from two ranges by manipu- 
lating a specially designed switch. 

Low range provides heats from 20 to 
200 amperes, high range from 200 to 
625 amperes. Stepless heat control is 
maintained throughout the entire output 
The input is in direct proportion 


range. 
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Take a look at what we're doing today: rushing 
out aircraft armament; Automatic Bomb-release 
Racks, Cannon parts, Bomb-release Shackles and 
hardware for all types of military planes... all 
to exacting specifications... on a 24-hour, 7-day 
production basis... and delivering on time with 
the lowest percent of rejections! (And mind you, 
we were doing this long before Pearl Harbor.) 


Now take a look at tomorrow... when the demo- 
cratic peace comes and the competitive struggle 
for private business begins. When the buyer is 
going to demand better products at still lower 
prices, or else. Tough picture, isn’t it? 


® 


The decision you can make today, about tomor- 
row, is to plan on using this Spriesch modern 









Established 1923 
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on you can make today 
»- about fomorrow 


war production ability to insure your survival 
and leadership in the battle for business. 


We shall be glad to work with you. Our busi- 
ness is metal fabrication, special or production 
work, tools, dies or parts to your order. 


Plan now with us for tomorrow. 
Joseph J. Cheney, President. 
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Write Us: ‘Send Brochure’ 
In it is pictured our com- 


plete facilities. Please use 
your business letterhead. 
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to output, thereby utilizing all energy 
to the fullest for productive work. 

The welder is power factor corrected. 
Its “heart” is the transformer, utilizing 
the G-R principle of flux diversion which 
permits stepless control at all heats. 
Transformer primaries and secondaries 
are amply spaced on separate legs of the 
core, preventing any breakover reaching 
the operator. The core design and the 
absence of external reactors prevent weld- 
ing surges. The transformer core is lami- 
nated of die-stamped plate of low-loss 
transformer steel. These are rigidly 
bolted in place, supported by a heavy 
steel frame. 


Pulverizer Hammer 


American Manganese Steel Division, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill, is offering a 3-part 
pulverizer hammer featuring a design 
which promotes economy. It consists of 
a weighted manganese steel head con- 
nected to the rotor by two matching 





arms or bars of manganese steel. On 
the lower end of each bar are hooks 
which engage internal pockets in the 
head. The bars are bolted together 
under the eye so that they form a one- 
piece arm; yet they are easily disengaged 
from the service worn head by unbolting. 

Six advantages are provided by the 
hammer: Great saving in weight of dis- 
carded parts; two-thirds of hammer head 
can actually be used up before renewing 
is necessary; time consumed in removing 
old and replacing new head is negligible; 
no operating stress is imposed on shank 
bolt used for assembling; head cannot 
work loose and come off arm so long as 
the latter is on the supporting rotor pin; 
and no metal is lost by too early discard- 
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ing of heads as the maximum use is in- 
dicated when lower ends of arms are 
visible. 


U-Clamp 


Knu-Vise Inc., Detroit, announces a 
new clamp with a U-shaped toggle bar, 
with handle-in-line which permits simul- 
taneous clamping of small parts regard- 
less of thickness. Its slotted toggle bar 
allows free horizontal movement of the 
two rubber-capped spindles for their posi- 





adjusted, 
spindles remain in their respective posi- 
tions until work is completed. Repeated 
clampings always exert the same degree 
of pressure it is said. 


tioning over work. Once 


Arc-Control Station 
Wilson Welder & Metals Co., New 


York, announces development of a Honey 
Bee arc-control station said to provide 
better control and improved welds on 
thin gage metal. An auxiliary electric 
device, connected in series with the weld- 
ing circuit of any constant potential arc 
welding generator, it is being offered 
in capacities of 75 and 150 amperes. 
According to the company, when two 
or more arc-control stations are hooked 
up to a single generator, a like number 
of welding arcs can be operated simul- 
taneously. Each operator can regulate 
his own current and weld as he sees fit 
without affecting the other’in any way. 
One of the important features of this 
new arrangement is the remote control 
of the arc when the operator reaches 





the end of a bead. Thus an operator 
can: Set his control to deliver a definite 
current at the arc and weld steadily at 
that setting; or he can use the hand 









current without 
breaking the arc. This enables him to 
start his arc on cold metal with a maxi- 
mum current and to reduce the current 
as the work warms up. With the use 
of two 75-ampere arc control stations, a 
200 ampere generator can serve two op- 


switch to vary the 


erators instead of one. 


Temperature Control 


Upton Electric Furnace Division, 7450 
Melville avenue, Detroit, announces a 
new temperature control for salt-bath 
heat treating which measures and adds 
the correct amount of power for the 
proper interval and even corrects the 
operator for any error on his part in 
setting the control. It is said to be not 
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only foolproof and simple to operate, 
but permits prediction of size change 
to closer limits thereby eliminating much 
finish-grinding on many high-speed steel 
cutting tools. 

The control keeps the heat on at all 
times, but at a low value. Then, when 
work is put into the bath, it adds a defi- 
nite amount of heat for a specific interval. 
When the interval is ended, it reduces 
the power back to a holding level and 
warns the operator that the work should 
be removed. 

Moreover, according to the company, 
if the operator should make as little as 
a 3-degree Fahr. error in his settings. 
the controller warns him of the mistake. 
Thus, no matter how little experience 
the operator has had, it is virtually im- 
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Fast 
Vibrationless 


Dependable 





SERVING THE NATION 


Taylor-Wilson Machines for cutting off pipe or tubing a Te 2° 
for Bomb Blanks, Roller Bearing Blanks, Coupling Stock. - 
etc., are making valuable time-saving contribution to 
industry's war production. Their accuracy is absolute 
and their production is limited only by the ability of 
the cutting tools to take it. 


The tool slides are hydraulically driven permitting un- 
limited feeds between maximum and minimum. 












Write for full information. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG CO. 
15 Thomson Ave., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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possible for him to make an error that 
will spoil the work. 

The equipment consists essentially of 
a panel stand on which is mounted py- 
rometer, timer, ammeter and signal light. 
Below the panel is a cabinet with three 
heat selector levers. A _ foot-operated 
circuit interlock “unloads” the hand- 
lever switches to avoid burning of their 
contact points when a change in heat 
selection is being made 


Strain Gage 


Baldwin Southwark Division, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, is offer- 
ing a Porter-Lipp strain gage, an Amer- 
ican built instrument, for use in struc- 


tural testing. A mechanical type of gage, 
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it is accurate, light, compact, rugged and 
convenient. 


The strain multiplication factor of the ¢ 


gage is approximately 300, and it has a 
range of 0.008-inch or better. Weigh- 
ing only 0.4-ounce the gage has over- 
all dimensions of 1% x 2 x %-inch. It is 
graduated so that each division corre- 
sponds to a_ strain of approximately 
0.0001l-inch and has a readable accuracy 
of 0.00002-inch for gage length of one 
inch. 


Bomb Marker 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co., Pittsburgh, 
announces a new No. 203 bomb marking 
machine for incorporating various data 
on the conical tail of various size bombs. 
It is said to be adapable for installa- 
tion in production lines, and completes 
the marking noiselessly. 

Semiautomatic and made in various 
sizes for marking 100 to 1000-pound 
bombs, the machine has features that 
provide for variations and _ irregularities 
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in bomb surface to be marked, to as- 
sure complete and legible impressions. 
To operate, bomb is rolled into the ma- 
chine in the position shown, resting on 


the cradle rolls. It is held in position by 





a pneumatic thrust chuck at the nose, 


and by a sotating thrust bearing at the 
tail. 

To mark bombs a single revolution 
clutch is tripped by a hand lever. A 
roller die with interchangeable type 
rotates the bomb and progressively marks 
the required data, in one line of %-inch 
characters on the conical tail surface. 
The bomb is then raised from the cradle 
rolls and allowed to roll from the ma- 
chine. 


Tap Reconditioner 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co., 8432 Butler 
street, Detroit, announces an increase in 
capacity of its tap reconditioner so that 
it now handles all sizes and types of taps 
up to 1%-inch diameter, including long 
shank tapper taps. The machine is de- 
signed to enable spiral pointing and pol- 
ishing of spiral points, in addition to tap 
chamfering. 

Handling long shank taper taps is made 
possible by providing a “through” hole in 





The machine 


the tap chamfering head. 


also includes a number of improvements 
to increase the ease with which taps may 


be reconditioned. 


Welding Positioners 


Cullen-Friestedt Co., Chicago, has in- 
troduced two new giant welding posi- 
tioners—model 200 with a capacity of 
20,000 pounds and model 300 with 
a capacity of 30,000 pounds. Like the 
other of the company’s positioners, these 





are mounted on a single pedestal, which 
is adjustable for height. They have a 
table which revolves completely around 
and tilts to any position up to (or down 
to) 135 degrees off horizontal. Being 
motorized, units can be operated by a 
push-button panel so that welder can 
swing and tilt weldment to any posi- 
tion without use of cranes or handling 
crew. 


Rotary Milling Machine 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, recently developed a rotary, mill- 
ing machine designed to mill an under- 
cut in the circular shoulder section of a 
turned propeller shaft hub to produce six 
elevated rest pads. Its entire processing 
operation, it is reported, is fully auto- 
matic except for the throwing of a lever 
between first and second cycles. 

Workpiece is loaded and clamped in 
position hydraulically, and moved auto- 





matically by hydraulic power along the 
main slide into milling position. A 
transverse sub-slide, also hydraulically 
operated, serves to bring the workpiece 
into contact with the tools and feeds it 
forward until the required cutting depth 
is reached. 

Three milling spindles are embodied 
on the machine. The tools have tapered 
shanks, and, because of their small size, 
are supported by an outboard bearing. 
On completion of the first three cuts, 
the fixture retracts automatically and 
rotates the workpiece 180 degrees, into 
position for the second three cuts. 

When the six rough cuts are made, 
the fixture again retracts and the en- 
tire fixture assembly moves along the 
main slide, permitting the operator to 
inspect cutters and finish. Throwing of 
a small lever starts the machine through 
an identical second cycle in which the 
finish cut is made. Indexing on the ma- 
chine also is automatic and the rotation 
of the fixture during the milling cycle 
is accomplished through heavy-duty hy- 
draulic cylinders which give an ad- 
justable feed rate for milling. 
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Type MCY 
Hydraulic, Double Com. 
pression, Pit Type Bal- 
ing Press for Industrial 
Stampings, Clippings 
and Non-Ferrous Scrap. 
Built in various sizes 
with capacities from 1 
to 10 tons per hour. 
Other types and models 
from “% ton to 20 tons 
per hour. 


Baled metal scrap, speedily and system- 
atically salvaged from the production 
lines of industry has been a vital factor 
in keeping the nation’s steel mills oper- 
ating at top capacity. Galland-Henning 
Type MCY Balers, pictured above, are 
BIG GUNS in this Scrap-For-Victory Pro- 
gram — have helped to keep a steady 
flow of dense, compact mill-size bales 
moving back to the mills for quick, low- 
cost conversion into usable form. 


If your manufacturing operations pro- 













The Scrap-For-Victory Program Needs BALED Metal Scrap! 








G-H HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


— are the “power plants” for G-H Hy- 
draulic Balers. Illustration shows En- 
closed, Single Pressure Triplex Plunger 

Other mod- 
els include Horizontal Bouble- Pressure 
and Vertical Single Pressure Pumps for 
oil or water. Sizes from 5 H.P. to 300 
H.P. Also built for other applications in 
pressures up to 10,000 Pst. 


Pump, Reciprocating Ty 











duce steel stampings and clippings or 
non-ferrous scrap at the rate of “4 ton- 
per-hour and up, a Galland-Henning 
Baler of the proper size and capacity 
can solve your scrap disposal and salv- 
age problems on a profitable basis. 


Galland-Henning engineers offer you 
the benefit of over 30 years experience 
in working out successful salvaging pro- 
grams, based on low-cost scrap-metal bal- 
ing. for all types of metal working plants. 
Ask for their counsel — no obligation! 





GALLAND- HENNING MFG. CO. 
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Template Making 


(Continued from Page 71) 


make best use of its remnants is bound 
to win, other factors being equal. To 
take a part from this crack-up, add an- 
other from the second, and so on to 
originate quickly a serviceable ship ca- 
pable of swift combat is only possible 
when there is absolute dimensional con- 
trol. This naturally depends upon the 
accuracy of template duplication for use 
in pattern making, part production, as- 
sembly, inspection, jigs and fixtures. 
And that is exactly what this GMC- 
Eastman X-radiation photographic meth- 
od .permits. 

There are, of course, two basic meth- 
ods of photographic reproduction—the 
optical or projection method and the 
contact method. The first employs a 
lens to project an image from the basic 
drawing to the template or other work. 
In the second or contact method, the 
final image is produced by passing light 
through the negative onto the work as 
it contacts the negative. 

The GMC-Eastman process now being 
used by Boeing, Vultee and North Ameri- 
can is a variation of the contact method, 
as will be explained. It is to be em- 
phasized that  offscale 
cannot be handled by this contact meth- 


reproductions 


od, its application being only for the 


full-scale exact-size reproduction of 
templates. 


Metal is not affected by humidity con- 


ditions, its only change in size being 
dependent upon its thermal coefficient of 
expansion, which is practically nil under 
normal temperature conditions. Thus, 
a basic drawing on metal can be ex- 
pected to maintain complete fidelity of 
dimension when reproduced on dupli- 
cate metal plates. This fidelity might be 
lacking by the optical method in which 
the image is picked up from paper which, 
unless rigid control of humidity and tem- 
perature is maintained, could vary some 
thousandths of an inch in large loft 
drawings. 


Certain materials become luminescent 
and glow visibly when exposed to X-rays. 
Some, in particular, continue to glow 
for a period of time after the X-ray exci- 
The GMC-Eastman 
everything. Ex- 


tation has ceased. 
experimentation tried 
haustive tests were made with a fluores- 
cent coating that glowed only in the 
presence of X-radiation, these rays being 
bombarded through the back of the met- 
al drawing board carrying the face im- 
age in contact with a sensitized metal 
plate. However there was some de- 
gradation of white areas and the image 
didn’t have the contrast definition de- 
sired. The technique was, 
therefore discarded. 


fluorescent 


The final development makes use of a 
lacquer in which the 
X-ray sensitive molecules are in such fine 
dispersion as to pick up the X-radiation 
and glow, after exposure, for a period 
of approximately 30 minutes. 


phosphorescent 





ALL-WELDED 





STEEL HOTEL 





MORE than 12 miles of welded metal was used to finish this all welded steel hotel 
(Canadian Lake Louis) prior to the steel demand. Built in form of an eight-pointed 
star—one ray cut away to allow for the front entrance—walls, roof and dome are of 
12-gage mild steel plate which were pre-fabricated on the site into panel sections. 
Over 250 tons of steel were used for panels. 

Each ray section of the hotel is 125 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 9 feet 4 inches 


high. The center dome is 100 feet in diameter with no control supports. 


It consists 


of regular panel sections staggered in welded rows. Roof panels are 46 inches wide, 
92 inches long and 18 inches deep. Wall panels are 46 inches wide, 92 inches long, 
and 6 inches deep. Twenty Multi-Range arc welders supplied by Hobart Bros., Troy, 


O., were used on the site 











Think of the drawing paper as being 
metal. Either aluminum or steel is gen- 
erally used. This metal is made ready 
for drawing by spraying it with the 
phosphorescent lacquer. This lacquer 
may then be sanded or pumiced to pro- 
vide the proper tooth for the drawing 
pencil or pen. The master drawing is 
then pencilled or inked onto this coated 
metal from the original engineering data, 
just as a draftsman would draw on paper. 
The surfaces have identical feel and 
working qualities. 

Using the GMC-Eastman method, this 
is the last and only drawing that need 
be made. All contact reproductions 
will, of course, be full size. Now let's 
lay aside this master drawing on the 
phosphorescent-coated metal for the mo- 
ment and discuss the make-ready of the 
metal plate upon which its image is to 
be reproduced. 

Sensitizing metal is an art as old as 
tintypes or daguerreotypes. The photo- 
chemical processes, such as engraving, 
use light-sensitive coatings on metals 
exclusively. The problem in template re- 
production is to obtain such additional 
requirements from a sensitizer as com- 
plete protection of the silver salts from 
any metal more active chemically than 
silver, sufficient adhesion to withstand 
machining operations, proper 
tooth for any pencilled additions or cor- 
rections, ease and certainty of applica- 
tion and, above all, uniformity and de- 
pendability of photographic and physi- 
cal characteristics. 


surface 


With the problem defined that sharp- 
ly, Eastman found the answer in a spe- 
cial transfer paper, a silver emulsion 
skin only 0.000175-inch thick on a tem- 
porary paper support, supplied in rolls 
200 feet long and any width up to 40 
inches. If a material wider is to be 
coated, two or more strips can be lami- 
nated with a separated or butt joint. 

Terneplate and aluminum are the only 
commonly used metals which have no 
injurious effect upon the processing solu- 
tions. So all other metals used for tem- 
plate reproduction must be coated with a 
clear waterproof lacquer on back and 
edges. This is also true of nonmetallic 
materials such as plywood. 

The metal is given an initial primer 
coat of any good metal primer having 
no photographic effect and possessing 
some covering power. Eastman lacquer 
No. 20877 containing a white pigment is 
then applied to the metal. Thinned 
with Eastman thinner No. 2356, this 
lacquer can be sprayed. Several thin 
coats are preferable to one heavy coat. 

The laminating machine is now spooled 
and threaded with Eastman matte trans- 
fer paper in preparation for the lami- 
nation of the transfer paper to the lac- 
quered metal. The laminating machine, 


which is available commercially, is 5 
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12. Cold Drawing 


Vau Machinery Co.—12-page illus- 
trated “In the Front Line,” is 
descriptive of complete line of cold draw- 
ing t. Machine for wire draw- 
ing; w benches in wide range of 
sizes for cold drawing bars, shapes or 
tubes of ferrous and nonferrous metals; 
wet drawing machines and auxiliary 


equipment are covered. 
13. Transformer Loading 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
ing Co.—20-page illustrated booklet 
No. B-3108 describes “Cop-R-Temp” 
transformer loading which conserves 
critical materials by eliminating over- 
loading. ting characteristics of 
TRC relay is used with this load- 
~~ a ire. This method provides 
ormer capacity, automatic load 

check and continuity of service. 


14. Mounted Wheels 


Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co. 
—64-page illustrated catalog No. F980 
is selection e for mounted wheels, 
small porta grinders, drill presses, 
steel cutters, saws, polishing wheels, 
brushes and other abrasive ee Big All 
styles of mounted wheels and cutters 
are shown full size, with complete speci- 
fications given “Handee” motor driven 
tools are described. 


15. Carbide Tools 


Carboloy Co.—28-page illustrated 
“General Tool Catalog” gives prices, 
specifications and other a on 
“Carboloy” standard, boring, cutoff, 
roller turner, grooving, shear type and 
special tools, as well as reamers, mason- 
ry drill, de centers as eee im- 

gnat rs. Stan and special 
Blanks are listed. Included is list of 
65 tool manufacturers using “Carboloy” 
cemented carbides. 


16. Silicon Bronze 


Bridgeport Brass Co.—80-page illus- 
trated “Duronze Manual” gives engi- 
neering and application data on _ this 
series of high copper silicon alloys which 
contain small quantities of other metals. 
These silicon bronzes are supplied in 
form of hot rolled sheet, cold rolled strip, 
rod, sheet, wire, seamless tubing and in- 
gots for remelting. Characteristics, 
specifications and working data are given. 
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feet in width and basically resembles 
an overgrown clothes wringer but in- 
cludes shafts for carrying the transfer 
paper and a third roll used to apply the 
necessary cement (Eastman No. 20806 } 
to effect a bond between the lacquered 
metal and the emulsion of the matte 
transfer paper. Feed and delivery tables 
are fitted to either side of the laminating 
machine. See accompanying _illustra- 
tions. 

The lamination then occurs. The lac- 
quered metal is placed lacquer-side 
down on the feed table and pushed to 
the rubber laminating rolls, the bottom 
roll is threaded with the transfer paper, 
emulsion side up, from the lower stock 
spool. 


Sensitive to Blue Light Only 


Just before going through the lami- 
nating rolls, the lacquered side of the 
metal is given a thin layer of solvent 
by passing over the cement roll. This 
cement or solvent softens the lacquer 
coating on the metal. The metal and 
transfer paper pass through the lami- 
nating rolls. The emulsion on the trans- 
fer paper bonds to the softened lacquer. 
The laminated metal plate rolls over 
the delivery table coated with a thin 
layer of silver emulsion still protected 
by the temporary paper support. 

The sensitized metal is then placed 
in a rack while all remaining traces of 
solvent evaporate. Immediately preced- 
ing exposure and processing, the tem- 
porary paper backing is stripped off leav- 
ing the emulsion alone on the lacquered 
metal surface. 


The film emulsion is sensitive only 
to blue light. It can therefore be ap- 
plied under ordinary safelight condi- 
tions suitable to process films. A reason- 
able amount of indirect light transmitted 
by filter will not affect the emulsion. 
There must be no sharp metal edges or 
feathers, laminating rolls must be free 
from lint and the temporary paper 
backing must be stripped off cleanly. 

The speed of this transfer paper is 
satisfactory for contact printing or for 
projection work with a lens. It is matted 
to the extent that it takes pencil readily, 
an advantage when additional details 
such as flange lines are to be added. 


Summing up the GMC-Eastman 
process description to this point, we have, 
first, a master drawing, pencilled, inked 
or scribed on metal, coated with a phos- 
phorescent lacquer as yet unexposed; 
second, a sensitized metal plate that has 
been primed, lacquered, and to which a 
sensitized emulsion has been laminated, 
capable of receiving the image by con- 
tact. 

Now the phosphorescent metal draw- 
ing board with its master drawing is ex- 
posed to weak X-rays. This equipment 
is relatively inexpensive. The General 
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Now You Have 
19 SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR 
PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 








AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
CENTRAL SCREW COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CONTINENTAL SCREW COMPANY 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
New Britain, Connecticut 
INTERNATIONAL SCREW COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW ENGLAND SCREW COMPANY 
Keene, New Hampshire 


THE CHARLES PARKER COMPANY 


Meriden, Connecticut 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
New York, New York 


PAWTUCKET SCREW COMPANY 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
PHEOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
Port Chester, New York 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


SHAKEPROOF INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 
THE SOUTHINGTON HARDWARE MFG. Co. 
Southington, Connecticut 


WHITNEY SCREW CORPORATION 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


Your screw requirements can be met without delay — with 

genuine fast-starting, quick-driving, tight-seating Phillips 

Recessed Head Screws. 

WHAT ABOUT DRIVERS? There 

“AND DON’T FORGET are 44 sources of supply for 
__ PHILLIPS SCREWS PHILLIPS DRIVERS plus hardware 
COST LESS TO USE! and mill supply distribution. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED 
HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YOU LLr'*f, 


(SPEED AT LOWER COST) 


WOOD SCREWS » MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS - STOVE BOLTS 
SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS : SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 
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Electric X-ray Division advises that its 
“citrus testing” unit is entirely satisfac- 
tory for this purpose, and it is likely 
that even smaller equipment will be 
found adequate. The exposure interval 
is less than 10 minutes. 

When the X-ray is turned off, the 
lacquer continues to glow with a pale 
blue phosphorescence, to which the 
transferred emulsion is sensitive, for over 
80 minutes. This becomes the “after- 
glow” image from which any number of 
prints can be made by the contact proc- 
ess. The fatigue point of this lacquer 
has not been ascertained. Approximate- 
ly six contact prints can be made per 








charge before the drawing surface has to 
be re-excited by the bombardment of 
X-rays. 

A vacuum printing frame is used to 
bring the sensitized metal plate and the 
glowing metal drawing together to re- 
ceive the reproduction. The reproduc- 
tion exposure interval is about 4 minutes. 
The glow of the lacquer exposes the 
photographic emulsion, the pencil or ink 
lines on the drawing mask the glow 
and permit no exposure. When the 
photographic material is then processed, 
a negative image is obtained. Concern 
over line sharpness ox double printing 
while obtaining contact is unnecessary 








































1. Partially grooved, 60° Single-\ 
V Butt joint with backing strip 
Averages 4.56 ibs. electrodes 
per linear foot. 


and %”" gap 
Averages 3.16 Ibs. electrodes 


] 

| Same joint, 45° included angie 
: 

| per linear foot. 





2. Partially grooved 60° Double- 
V Butt Joint 

Averages 3.02 Ibs. electrodes 
per linear foot. 





3. Single-U Butt Joint 


Averoges 3.85 Ibs. electrodes 
per linear foot. 





4. Single-J Butt Joint 
Averages 2.70 Ibs. electrodes 
per linear foot. 


*Note: All of the above are for welding 
one inch plate. Figures are based on 
average conditions ond are given 
only to illustrate the principle involved. 












* $0. SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 





TH the critical shortage in electrodes, it 
is of vital importance that careful thought 

be given to employing joint designs that re- 
quire minimum amounts of weld metal, bear- 
ing in mind, of course, the requirements of the 
job and all of the many variable factors, such 
as joint preparation, cleaning time, and weld- 
ing procedure. 
For instance, in butt welding one inch plate, 
original specifications might call for a par- 
tially grooved 60° Single-V Butt Joint (Fig. 1), 
requiring an average of 4.56 pounds of 
electrodes per foot of weld. Under certain 
circumstances, a Double-V Butt Joint (Fig. 2) 
would be just as practical and this joint would 
require only 3.02 pounds per foot, making a 
saving of more than 33% in pounds of elec- 
trodes consumed. 
A study of the accompanying sketches shows 
other comparisons of the amounts of elec- 
trodes needed for various types of joints on 
butt welds. 
We have prepared a complete set of charts 
showing the pounds of Murex electrodes re- 
quired per linear foot of weld in common 
types of joints. Copies will be sent on request. 

Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manu- 

facturers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and 

of Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






The after-glow is of such low intensity 
as not noticeably to affect the emulsion 
except on direct and protracted contact. 

If mirror images are sufficient, such 
negative reproductions can be treated as 
finished templates. However, if positive 
images are required so that engineering 
information can be referred to without 
use of supplementary blueprints, there 
is still another step in the GMC-East- 
man process. 

To gain positive reproductions, a 
master negative has to be made by con- 
tact with the glow drawing in this man- 
ner: A sheet of metal is coated with 
phosphorescent lacquer. The transfer 
paper is then laminated above this sur- 
face in the same manner as previously 
described. The metal sheet then con- 
sists of a lacquer which will glow only 
when excited with X-rays and a photo- 
graphic emulsion coated over this glow 
lacquer. This metal negative is placed 
in contact with the original drawing 
which exposes the transfer emulsion on 
the metal negative. Notice that the 
phosphorescent lacquer under the ex- 
posed emulsion of the metal negative 
has not as yet been bombarded with 
X-rays. After processing photographical- 
ly, as negative image results, overlying a 
lacquer coating that is capable of being 
made to glow. This is the finished master 
metal negative. 


Negative Bombarded by X-Rays 


The master negative is, thereafter, 
bombarded by X-rays to excite the phos- 
phorescence of the underlying lacquer 
layer. This glowing negative is then 
placed in contact with regularly sensitized 
metal template sheets and the exposure 
is again made with the glow of the 
layer. This reverses the initial image, 
the negative photographic image on the 
master negative masks out the glow of 
all except the image lines; thus, after 
processing, becoming a positive print 
ready for the template makers. As many 
of these positive prints as desired can 
be made on metal, sensitized as originally 
described. The master negative requires 
re-activation after making approximate- 
ly six such contact prints. 

This photographic processing involves 
the familiar developer, rinse bath and 
fixing bath. Due to the thinness of the 
emulsion layer, it processes rapidly; de- 
veloping time being from 1% to 4 min- 
utes, fixing time from 2 to 3 minutes. 


The equipment used must naturally 
conform to the full-scale dimensions of 
the reproduction to be made. A light- 
tight photographic darkroom is essential 
to the handling of the photographic 
emulsions. Illumination is best accom- 
plished with double overhead indirect 
safelights. Large materials should be 
handled in long, narrow tanks; slightly 
longer and deeper than the dimensions 
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of the largest material to be processed. 
They need be but 6 inches wide since 
the plates can well be handled on edge. 
Stone or crock is most suitable for these 
tanks. Standard vacuum frames come in 
dimensions up to 50 x 70 inches. 

If the metal plates are large and heavy. 
a monorail system from the laminating 
room, past the processing and drying 
equipment, into the delivery room will 
greatly facilitate the procedure. Plates 
can be arranged for suspension from a 
hoist by drilling small holes at the top 
of the plates and using a _ pin-type 
fastener. 

Simplicity, accuracy and low capital 
investment are advantages of this meth- 
od. Its disadvantage is the inability to 
obtain scaled reproductions. The projec- 
tion lens method is better where scale 
models are to be made. These are in- 
dispensable in the aircraft industry for 
wind tunnel and other tests. Also, scal- 
ing is often necessary to allow for shrink 
lines, bend lines, etc. 

The use of this full scale method of 
contact reproduction of templates puts 
metal into the air in far less time than 
thought conceivable two years ago. The 
man-hours saved, for example, in the 
use of this template reproduction in such 
assemblies as fuselage, wing, contour 
section, welding, drill, mating jigs, is 
practically inconceivable. Truly, this 
process has made aircraft susceptible to 
mass production for it combines dimen- 
sional control and rapidity of accurate 
reproduction with absolute fidelity of 
image and with the ability to mask out 
such engineering data as is desired 
without resort to anything further than 
the original drawing. Too, it is a process 
within reach of all who must work with 
metal sheets. 

The process, of course, has wide 
adaptability to anything involving the 
forming of metal in plates and sheets 
such as tanks or ships. 


Magnesium Welding 


(Continued from Page 100) 
steel, the extent of carbide precipitation 
is low as compared to other methods of 
welding. This greatly increases its fa- 
tigue factor. The medical profession 
would do well to consider this process 
for the arc welding of stainless steel 
braces in bone surgery where spotweld- 
ing and other means of attachment have 
not been so successful. 

In Heliarc welding of magnesium 
structures, a tungsten electrode is used 
with reversed polarity, making the mag- 
nesium the anode. For ferrous and cop- 
per alloys, a carbon electrode is used 
and the welded structure is the cathode. 
Craters are eliminated in reverse polarity 
welding. 

For the high-temperature melting and 
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Prevent Injuries to Chains 


for safety and longer service 





The cumulative values of men and materials and machines created by 
war conditions make yesterday’s mecessary precautions urgent today. 
Chain, because subjected to excessive wear, should now be checked, pro- 


tected and repaired more fre quently than in normal times. 





















to 30 times the diameter of the 

stock used for the link. If long links 
are used consult the chain manu- 
facturer regarding the size of drum 
or sheave. The shape and size of the 
groove should allow the chain to 
work smoothly. 


Tell your men these things to 
prevent injeries te the chains 
and accidents that might result 


from neglect or improper use: 


Shake out twists, knots and 


kinks before loading. 6, Do not splice broken chain by fas- 


tening ends together with a bolt, 
or by passing one link through 
another and inserting bolt or nut 


to hold it. 


2. Protect chain against sharp 
corners or edges. Use pads. 


3. Don’t expose chain to low 
temperatures. Don't use 
chain that has become ex- 
tremely cold. 


7, Do not shorten one leg of a 
chain sling by taking up links 
and fastening them with nails 
4. Do not expose chain to cor- thrust through links. 


rosive fumes or liquids. 
Other suggestions for making 


chain serve better, last longer 
and provide greater safety 
will be sent you on request. 


§, The diameter of a sheave or 
winding drum for a short 
link chain should be 25 
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AMERICAN\CHAIN. DIVISION 


York, Pa., Bottan, Chidago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
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2 New Yor; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Frans 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 
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Keep ahead of delivery dates by installing 


this MONORAIL underhung, single beam 
side-braced CRANE (up to 45 &. span) 













| Furnished in Push Type 
| Hand Geared 

| Motor Driven Type 

| One, Two and Three 
Motor Floor Controlled, 
Up to 5 Ton Capacity 





























— 
% You are going to see a worthwhile pick-up in materials 
handling speed, and effect big labor savings when you 
install the standard Monorail Crane illustrated above. 





ne ne eS A 5 ce 


Use either the Push-Type—Hand-Geared or Motor-Driven 
type equipped with 1, 2 or 3 motors operated by pushbutton 
control from the floor. Span up to 45 ft. between beam 





| centers. 


Motor driven types have 
reducer units fully enclosed, 
running in oil. Trucks on all 
types are structural members 
of box construction for strength 
and rigidity. Steel wheels have 
double row ball bearings. 


PILLAR TYPE Ne. $4) 


A self-supporting crane 
with 220 degree swing. 


ne A up to 
lbs. fa radius. 


Pavaisked with hand or 
electric hoist, as re- 
quired. 





WRITE TODAY State fully your Monorail Crane requirements. 
Get new circular on complete Jib Crane line now. No obligation. 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


2912 CARROLL AVE. Phone KEDzie 7475 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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heat-resisting alloys, Heliarc welding has 
proved successful where other welding 
methods failed. Heliare welding is said 
to give the greatest penetration of any 
known welding process. 


Supervision Ups Output 
(Continued from Page 76) 


good bottom practice lies primarily 
with the melter foreman. The day of 
tapping a heat, watching it open up at 
the- platform, and turning the 
over to the first helper is a thing of 
the past. As conditions are today with 
many comparatively inexperienced men 
operating the furnaces, the melter must 
exercise the supervision after 
each tap. Any holes, any low or sloppy 
spots, should never be passed up with 
the thought that they are 
but should be 

The following is a_ practice 
if maintained by each first helper, will 
eliminate hours of delay. After tapping 
the heat—instead of drying the middle 
and trapping slag at both ends—pull up 
the end doors, start at the bottom of 
the bank at one end of the furnace and 
dry the toward the 
middle. 


furnace 


closest 


not critical, 
remedied immediately. 


which, 





bottom thoroughly 
Repeat the 
lastly, dry the 


procedure at the 
other end and, middle 
lightly. 


a thin, 


In this manner, you not only 


keep fresh, working surface of 
Magnesium-bearing 


maintain the slope of the bottom which 


refractory but also 


is so important and has given rise to 
“Keep the ends high 
bottom will take 


the expression, 
and the rest of the 
care of itself.” 
Under no consideration should alumi- 
num or ferrosilicon be used for cutting 
bottom. Always 


out ridges in a basic 


do this job with air. Fluorspar should 


be used very sparingly—only where 


it is impossible to thin slag by usual 
means. 
It might be well to 


that in the past two years, new, 


mention here 
quick- 
setting materials have been used with 
signal success for patching deep holes, 
application. Should deep 
as they will, the 


with a single 
holes develop, saving 
of burning time is well worth the con- 
sideration of every operator. The proper 
application of 
refractories follows. 

Clean out the hole thoroughly. 


hearth material 


method of these new 
Apply 
a quick-setting patch 
as possible to the level of 
Finish off with a 
few inches of clinkered dolomite, then 
burn for two or three hours. Chill for 
To the 
operator accustomed to spending hours 
at a time burning in such a job, this may 
sound like “baloney,” but the results have 
been so successful that it is no longer 
necessary to judge the value of these 
materials on the basis of theory alone 


as rapidly 
the existing bottom. 


15 minutes or so, and charge. 


STEEL 















MARKET SUMMARY 





More Steel for Civilian 
Needs Is Under Study 


. Deliveries still dif- 
. Alloy 


Only most urgent needs likely to profit. 


ficult. . . Pig iron production exceeds all previous years. 


steel demand far above capacity 


THE EASIER situation in steel which has developed in 
recent weeks as a result of limitation orders and balanced 
production schedules continues to be noted. At the same 
time it has not developed to the stage of a surplus. Bars 
and alloy steels continue as difficult to obtain as ever. 
By diverting semifinished steel from structural shapes and 
tin plate, however, the supply situation in bars is much 
better. 

In the meantime stocks are in better balance but still 
have a considerable way to go. Quantities in idle or frozen 
inventories are large and will help ease the supply. Lower 
demand for ingots and semifinished steel for lend-lease 
is a factor, as well as some reduction in certain ordnance 
programs. Tension has been lessened by all these con- 
siderations. 

° > . 

Now under way in the War Production Board, in con- 
junction with the Army and Navy, is a review of present 
production for civilian purposes. Prevailing opinion is 
that civilian production has been stripped down excessive- 
ly and that this condition must be corrected in order to 
prevent a too-lean economy which would be brought 
about after our present inventory of civilian goods is ex- 
hausted in 1943. Directives are expected in the near fu- 
ture, therefore, which will allow some diversion of steel 
back into civilian goods production. 

Orders are being placed more cautiously in view of the 
easier overall situation and in many cases this is to re- 
strict inventories, some plate consumers asking that plate 
shipments be stopped for the remainder of the year. An- 
other reason for caution is experience of PRP consumers 
in obtaining steel for the current quarter, quotas being 
cut or ratings lowered. They are inclined to wait until 
they know their position for next quarter. Indications are 
that this information will be available earlier than for the 
current quarter. 

Deliveries of steel not under allocation or directive 
have undergone little change recently, shapes at about 
four weeks, small bars at five to six weeks, hot-rolled 
sheets six to eight weeks and cold-rolled five to eight 
weeks, ali applying to top ratings. Large bar rounds and 
flats can be promised no sooner than second quarter. In 
some cases structural shapes can be obtained on priorities 
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DEMAND 


Strong, especially for alloys. 


PRODUCTION 


Advances '2-point to 992 


per cent. 


PRICES 


Fluorspar ceiling raised. 











of AA-4. Galvanized sheets are available from some 
sources on AA-3 ratings within five weeks. 

Steel ingot production last week advanced to 99% pet 
cent of rated capacity. Only necessity for repairing open 
hearths keeps the rate below full operation. Chicago 
advanced %-point to 102 per cent, Wheeling 3% points to 
86%, Cleveland 2 points to 95, Birmingham 6 points to 95 
Detroit 
dropped 2 points to 96 per cent. Rates were unchanged 
as follows: Eastern Pennsylvania, 96; St. Louis, 94; Buf- 
falo, 90%; Pittsburgh, 98; Cincinnati, 91; Youngstown, 97. 


and New England 10 points to 100 per cent. 


While tonnage of scrap resulting from the household 
drive has tended to shrink from the figures claimed by 
various localities the fact is that proceeds of. that effort 
and other salvage campaigns have stimulated outflow and 
the situation is decidedly easier. For current needs ton- 
nage is ample and sufficient reserves are being accumu- 
lated by some melters to see them through the remainder 
of the year. The next squeeze is expected to come in first 
quarter unless results of industrial drives continue flow 
of dormant material. Apparently the widespread effort 
to get out household accumulations has created a scrap 
consciousness that is still paying dividends. 


. * 


Each month during the current navigation season a 
new record for iron ore shipments has been set, exceed- 
ing the best performance for the month in prior years. 
Most of the former records were set in 1941 when wa 
needs stimulated the trade. 


Pig iron production in October has been announced 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute as 5,236,608 
net tons, including ferromanganese and _ spiegeleisen. 
Cumulative tonnage for the ten months is given as 49,- 
665,163 tons. This exceeds the full production for 12 
months in all prior years except 1941 and is larger than 
11 months’ output that year. The October total is larger 
than for any month before 1942. 

Price composites for steel and iron are unchanged at 
levels of prior months, held steady by ceilings of the Office 
of Price Administration. Finished steel composite is 
$56.73, semifinished stee] $36.00, steelmaking pig iron 
$23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.19. 























MARKET PRICES 











COMPOSITE 


Nov. 21 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 974 


Steelmaking Scrap 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, 


One 
Month 
Nov. 14 Nov. 7 Oct., 1 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 





MARKET AVERAGES 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug., 1942 Nov., 1941 Nov., 1937 
$56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
23.05 23.05 22.84 
19.17 19.17 13.50 


strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Nov. 21, Oct. Aug. Nov. Nov. 21, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
Finished Material a. oe i942’ 1942 1942 1941 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 215 215 215 2.15 Basic, Valley ..... , 23.50 28.50 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 249 249 249 £247 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia . 25.39 25.39 25.89 25.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 210 210 210 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides... 24.69 2469 2469 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 222 222 222 222 No. 2 foundry, Chicago cesses 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago 210 210 210 2.10 Southern No. 2. Birmingham _.. 20.388 2038 20.38 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 210 210 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati...... 24.30 2430 2430 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia ..... 215 215 215 2.15 No. 2X, del. Vhila. (differ. av.)...... 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
Plates, Chicago 5 the 210 210 210 2.10 Malleable, Valley .... cease 24.00 24.00 2400 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 210 210 210 2.10 Mal 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 3.05 305 93.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago.... 91.54 31.54 91.54 31.84 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 850 350 93.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ...... 2.10 210 210 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary . 8.05 3.05 8.05 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 8.50 om = one Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 2. : , 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 asd aoe vip sey Teh "a ae ae nn 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh os 8s 8 8 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 

Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 2225 2225 22.25 

Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago . 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago . $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago EG 4 $4.00 84.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ; $4.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Wire rods No. 5 to yy-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 1225 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., 
All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. 


selected products are named specifically. 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 
py A Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
5.00, 
Rerolling Billets, Siabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 
(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 
Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points. ) 

Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 
$56.00. 

Alloy Billets, Stabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54.00. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—0/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00, 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 
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Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 

20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49¢c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢c; Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c, 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixvi 

quote 2.35¢ at 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, 

base. Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner 
Corp., may quote 2.35¢, Chicago base, on bars 
produced on its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill.) 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethhlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300 . $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
1320. . . 035 (.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2300 1.70 4340 ...... 1.70 
2500... 2.55 4600 ... 1.20 
3000. . 0.50 4800 ... 2.15 
3100 0.70 5100 ... 0.35 
3200 1.35 5130 or 5152 0.45 
3400 3.20 6120 or 6152 0.% 
4000. . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 

Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 








although only principal 
Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


established basing points for 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
— 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢c; Detroit, dei. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, stayboit, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


may 
f.0.b. 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35c; Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 


del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del 
3.39c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila, del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢c at estabiished basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Guiry, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zinc-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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base 2a: Granite City, base 2,85c; Pacific 


City 

Field grade . 3.20¢ 3. 3.30c 
EE. eons «b4.« 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical ......... 4.05c 4.80c 4.15 
Motor 4.95c 05e 
Dynamo 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

ah. *  aiiteene é 6.15¢ 6.90c ° 

65 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 2 

i 67 ~veetedahes 7.65¢ 8.40c : 

iGid’ ocala bw ane 8.45c¢ 9.20c ° 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, . Youngstown, Middle- 


town, 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2.75¢e. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago base.) 

Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, noes S: .90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 


C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 


Cold- Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land hases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Seen. 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.1 

Tin Mill Biack Pilate: Sacra Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, twr* Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4 

Leng Ternes: ‘Pittsburgh, Chicago, = 

24 unassorted 3.80c 

Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, oem. . Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: ‘Pittsburgh base pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating rC., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; '25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 
Carben Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 5 : 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf — re 
(Granite City Steel Co. capbon 
tes 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central ‘Tron & Steal 
. May quote plates at 2.20c, f.0.b. basing 
points.) 
Floor Piates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28e; a. og 2.22¢; Guilt 
ports, 2. 47c; Pacific ports, 

(Phoenix Iron Co., phecnixctine Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
—— ¥¥ points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 


port. 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Butf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire........... 2.60¢ 
EE SD |. STUER s Cae W eddie 6 ee 2.60¢ 
as. oa nd o/h enh are cesdioescce 3.20¢ 


Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cenfent-coated wire nails, 





polished and staples, _ keg. . $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ............ 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 RE haa wes wraith 3.40 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 

yy, Se ees 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier .............. 70 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool,  2é4udwhn 70 
Twisted barbless wire, col. 70 
Single loop bale ties, col. 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ............. 69 
Cut nalis, Pittsburgh, carloads ........ $3.85 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
St Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
56 33 | Ser 24 3% 
4%&%. 59 lS ea 30 10 
63 51 1-1% 34 16 
66 55 1% 38 18% 
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In. Bik. Galv. 

23 3% 
-3.. 28% 10 
aH. 30% 12 

7-8. ... 3%. 31 14% 
9-10... ‘dad 18 
11-12... 32 17 
12 

feet, 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in cariload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
0. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
ae 13 $7.82 $9.01 .... shah 
1%”. 13 9.26 10.67. .... Tee 
Te 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%”. 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
. ee 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
Di clvece 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
WEES ksee 12 16.01 1845 15.16. .... 
Was bene 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
a 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
Sed eh 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
il ais die a 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
Ou” ..... 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 : 
a. ociae 9 4.87 S401 44.25 73.93 
Paves cs 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 .... 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


track spikes, 8.00c; track bolts, 4. TSc; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per lb.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 


Pitts. base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly per 


Pe Ts 
SALAS 
RESREERE 


Stateless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
am CS. 
Type Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00¢ 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 28.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 365.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00... etch 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
$347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 223.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
33430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
a 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL taal 
304.. ..... $$18.00 19.00 
*With 2-3% moly. ftWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. titFree machining. 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. se 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 


$§Includes anneal- 








the latter two areas when water transperta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may 
be charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gov- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S$ 
Steel Export Co, on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
Chicago. 


Discounts for carloads additiona) 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller 65 ~ | 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter saat 
Do.. to 1 x 6-in. and shorter..... of 

1% and larger, all lengths 3 nos vs Ge 

All diameters, over 6-in. wed . Son 

ee Wo hoe ea'déccooes 50 off 

Step bolts a ee 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nute 
Semifinished hex. U.8.S. S.A.K 
-inch and less owl ae 64 
-l-inch ... ‘ sé ae 60 
1%-1%-inch < ‘ oo) 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller iicreeet 
Milled 1-in., smaller ... Don 
Square Head Set ‘Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ; ... Tlo® 
Headless, %- in., larger . Oonr 
No. 10, smaller .. . Wor 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo . 2. 40c 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural! ; vex 3. 75¢ 
-inch and under 65-5 of 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago... 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 of 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace ..... *$6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product wuunelp 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.28 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 


New England, delivered 13 78 


St. Louis, delivered 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered ; 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 

delivered 12.38 


Philadelphia, 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942 
t $12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15. 
Toluol, two degree : : 28 
Solvent naphtha ........ peean 27. 
Industrial xylol ‘ 27 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car ‘ots, returnable drums) 12 
Do. less than car lots 13. 
Do, tank cars 11 
Eastern Plants, ‘per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 
bers ... 8.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 


















A a A the 











Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 


bold face, delivered light face. 





MARKET PRICES 








6. .50 per cent (base). .... .50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35,.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 


higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 






Iron & Steel Co. may 
cents & ton in excess ‘of basing point 
ic, 


prices for No. 2 

and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by $1 per 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 


ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 





Foundry 
Bethichem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 & iron Co. may exceed basing point 
Newark, N. J., ded 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 oe ‘manganese in excess Of Prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27. d +? 28.15 ‘ ‘B mez Ferrosilicen July 27, 1942. 
Birdsboro, Pa., del 25.00 24.50 26,00 25.50 Prices same as for high silicon sil- Peftractortes 
Statacham, bese 120.38 +19.00 ge in very irom, plus $1 per orces ton. 
, . oe . a (For higher silicon irons a differ- 
Boston, del. 25.12 Js : pee ential over and above the price of Refractories 
Chicago, del. $24.47 . . er base grades is charged as well as Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 22.92 : for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 Fire Clay Brick 
Cleveland, del. . 24.12 23.24 . cae and 6.) Su lit 
Newark, N. J., del. . 26.24 ; oe ae ?: Stheeeess ‘Ste 8 mas sa — Quality me 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 25.01 . as Northern a., MO., First Quality. : . 
St. Louis, del. 24.12 23.24 : , Lake Superior Furn. ... ..$28,00 Pa., Ill, Md., Mo. Ky. 51.30 
oe. Sees aed =e = 24.50 Chicago, del. ............... 31.54 Alabama, Georgia.......... 51.30 
Boston, del . 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 See New Jersey ....... 56.00 
enon de, 20.08 oki 7-4 on Seani-cold blast, high phos., Ohio “fh tacanes tenagse 3 43.00 
.o.b. furnace, . . .$28. Seco! 
eee nase 17 ef a == nate tee ie — $28.50 5. m., Md., Mo. Ky. .... 46.55 
Seeenee, CaN. 7 ; ‘ : . f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 Alabama, Georgia .... 38.00 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 7 ie 27.38 “0.0. . , . . New Jersey 49.00 
Cleveland, base ... 24.00 23,50 24.50 24.00 Gray Forse Ohio Abie: 3800 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 Neville Island, Pa. ..... . $23.50 Mal Bune Brick P 
Detroit, base ........ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Valley, base ...... -- 23.50 .n pases mene isan ad $59.85 
FB. ard  rates a — pt aa Basing points: Birdsboro a Steel- Silica Brick 
St. Paul, del... 26.76 si 27.26 26.76 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania ..... - $51.30 
ee oe . 25, base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia, Jollet, E. Chicago .... - $3.90 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 Fame a, Philadelphia. Birmingham, Ala. | 51.30 
veces, Hines. Vase ged sees 4 —— prices are subject to an additional Ladlo Brick 
Boston ne 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 charge for delivery within the (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Granite Clty, m., ‘base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 switching limits of the respective Dry EAS Ek NS $31.00 
St. Louis, del. 24.50 oe 08% a districts Wire cut ; i kK; _ 29.00 
Hamilton, O., base 24.00 . . Silicon Dift P Magnesits 
Cincinnati, ’ del. |) 24.68 24.68 25.35 prices are, ennfect eeaeasing point Domestic dead-burned grains, 
Neville Island, Pa., base. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.0.b. Chewelah, — 
Pittsburgh, del., for each 0.25 silicon in excess of  Wash., net ton, bulk 22.00 
No, & So. sides 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, bags ... 26.00 
Provo, Utah, base 22.00 . . . Phosphorous Differential: Basing Basie Brick 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ..... 24,00 23.50 24.50 24.00 point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f-o.b. Baltimore, Piymouth 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 ges - tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- og ester, Pa. eines 
Baltimore, del. ... 26.05 ; on ous content of 0.70% and over. ae ~ eeenes —S 
Steeiton, Pa., base , 24.50 : 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing WC nicite brick 73.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25,00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Masnes . 
Philadelphia, del. 25.89 25.39 wth 26.39 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo, O., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 for each 0.50% manganese content Pluorspar 3° 
Mansfield, o., del. 26.06 op tM “1 Ceiling oF mat it ities ansiniitiie Pleors ar 
Youngstown, 0., base .. 24,00 . . 24.00 of (i) governing basing gaint 42) - ny sh pee 
ay” as grave o. * 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 9.25%. For a. ER | Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees to point of delivery as customaril rail ... . . -$25.00-28.00 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- computed. Governing basing one Do., barge . 25.00-28.00 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela i, the one resulting in the piwent No. 2 lump . 25.00-28.00 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. (Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. Carloads Ton lots titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, contained molybdenum, f.0.b. Lan- spo $ 74.50 $ 87.00 lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o.b. geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- jjnitage ||| 150 175 higher. 
Southern furnaces how - = pag fond mace, any quantity 95.00c. 75% ......... 135.00 151.00  Ferrotitanium: 20-25%. 0.10 maxi- 
gross ton for pac carloads 7 . Ee a real 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 Calclum Molybdate (Molyte): 40- Unitage ni ms rn Genet Pe Slee © 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, tiettess 2.00 2 20 tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
Setencieh contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and ibe $1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
Sen: 1DTIS, cars per Washington Pa any quantity 90-95 % 10.25¢ 11.25¢ High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 80.000. : 2 ' Spot prices \-cent higher. Contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b. 
Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, Silicon Metal: Contract basis per Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. Ton Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight lowed to destinations east of Missis- 


lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. 


Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 
Ferrocolumbiam: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 

Ferrochrome: 66-70%; per lb. con- 
tained chromium in carloads, freight 
allowed, 4-6% carbon 13.00c; ton 
lots 13.75c; less-ton lots 14.00c; 
less than 200-lb. lots 14.25c. 66- 
72%, low carbon grades: 


Car Ton Less 200 


2% C... 19,50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ 21.00c 

1% C... 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75¢ 22.00c 

0.20% C. 21.50c 22.28 22.75¢ 23.00c 

0.10% C. 22.50¢ 23.25¢ 23.75¢ 24.00c 
Spot is 4c higher 


Chromium briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per lb., freight allowed 


: less-ton lots 9.00c; 
Ib. lots 9.25¢. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


120 


per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
lb. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langelcth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00, 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 
tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 

Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-lb. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %4-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 

Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $135; ton 
lots $147.50. Spot $5. per ton higher. 
Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.80c; packed 6.05c; 
ton lots 6.30c; less-ton lots 6.55c; 
less 200-lb. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 
%4-cent higher. 

Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 





sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allow&nces; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O,; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V,O, contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c, Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 
11.00c, less ton lots, 11.50c. 


STEEL 















WAREHOUSE 


MARKET PRICES 








STEEL PRICES 





Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- 
Soft Hot-Rolled Strip %-in. & tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
0 Oe 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.)...... 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia .......... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
SESS | 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ......... 4.00 4.10 ait 4.05 4.05 
Buffalo ... aoe 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Washington, D. C. . 3.95 4.10 4.45 3.80 3.80 
Pittsburgh 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
ee 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
PE JER on'vee ob best 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Sey eee 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
Chicago . 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
St. Louls .. 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga* 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Memphis 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham .......... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
Seattle ... 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles 4.35 4.90 6.70 4.90 4.60 
San Francisco ........ 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 


-——5S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 

1035- 00 4100 6100 

1050 Series Series Series Series 
ET Ea 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.)..... 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 mais a 
Philadelphia .......... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore 4.45 oss ona’ ete kes.e 
See 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland oh cial & se 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
| ae SF 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
CNS 6500s c0000n ae 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
TEED wsccccecces Mae 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
2 Pa) 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
Seattle bus tiae [ae es 8.00 7.35 8.65 
Los Angeles .......... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco ........ 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot Rolled 
Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 300-1999 pounds 
in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San Francisco; 300-4999 
pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400-14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 
400-3999 pounds in Birmingham, Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis; 450-3749 in 
Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Philadelphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 
in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, 
New Orleans; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150-1499 in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in Los Angeles; 300- 
10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, 


Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No, 24 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5,00 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 
5.25 3.50 odes 5.05 
5.45 3.85 inns 5.40 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 
5.35 3.60 ie rey 
5.00 3.35 ” 4.65 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 
5.27 3.43 4.30 484 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 
5.30 3.45 ae 5.01 
5.80 3.75 4.50 
5.71 3.85 5.25 
5.93 3.45 _— 4.75 
5.75 3.85 ion’ 5.25 
5.50 4.00 jit 5.25 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 
7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over in Chattanooga; 


Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars——, 
Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
elte 4.04 iit wees 
sas 4.15 ‘ m 
3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
* 4.03 : de 
; 3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
me 4.42 ‘ : 
3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
wee 3.97 ; ' 
4.39 
4.31 
™ 4.43 
5.00 4.60 
se 6.90 , 
5.75 , . 
6.60 10.55 9.55 
6.80 10.80 9.80 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 


any quantity in Twin 


Cities: 750-1500 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bun- 
dies in Philadelphia: 750-4999 in San Francisco. 
Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, except 
0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over in Portland, 
Seattle: 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 0-4999, 
San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ..... $4.75 

Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 

High phosphorus 4.35 

Mesabi bessemer ane 4.60 

Old range nonbessemer 4.60 

Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56- 

63%, contract ; 13.00 
Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, c.1.f. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom 
N. African low phos, Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Extras for Alloy Content 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 

Desig- per Billets per Billets 

nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100 Ib. perGT 
NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 . $ .10 $2.00 
NE 8020 .18-.23 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 10-.20 45 9.00 $.95 $19.00 
NE 8339 "35-42 1.30-1.60  .20-.35 20-30 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
NE 8442 .40-.45 1.30-1.60 .20-.35 30-.40 90 18.00 1.40 28.00 
NE 8613 .12-.17 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.60 .15-.25 75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
NE 8715 .13-.18 .70- .90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.60 20-.30 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 8949 45-.50 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.60 30-.40 1.20 24.00 1.70 34.00 
NE 9255 .50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ‘ 40 8.00 
NE 9262 55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 65 13.00 
NE 9415 .13-.18 .80-1.10 .40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.40 .08-.15 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30 .40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.40 08-.15 85 17.00 1.35 27.00 
NE 9537 .35-.40 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 .15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 34.00 
NE 9630 .28-.33 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 40-.60 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 9642 40-.45 1.30-1.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 85 17.00 1.35 7.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
semifinished stee] major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 


prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 
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Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 
Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
paid $24.00 

Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : 

Gross ton t.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


(S/S paying for discharging; dry 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
48% 2.8:1 41.00 
48% 3:1 43.50 
48% no ratio 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio 27.40 
45% no ratio 28.30 
48% no ratio 31.00 
50% no ratio 32.80 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump 33.65 
48% 3:1 lump 43.50 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio 28.30 
48% no ratio 31.00 
48% 3:1 lump 43.50 
Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, Mont.) 
48% 3:1 43.50 
less $7 freight allowance 
Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not duty, 


cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 


for analysis variations. (Based on 
OPA schedules.) 
Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ 
Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ 
Caucasian, 51% 75.3¢ 
Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Chilean, 48% 73.8¢ 
Indian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
(Duty Free) 
Cuban, 51% 86.5c 
Cuban, 48% 85. 0c 
Cuban, 45% 82.0¢ 
Philippine, 50% 85. 0c 
Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 96.0c 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. 
cont., mines - 
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Sheets, Strip... 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 118 


Directives are taking a heavy propor- 
tion of sheet tonnages and little is sched- 
uled for early rolling on ratings lower 
than AA-l and AA-2. Mills are in an 
easier position though vigor of demand 
has been lessened, mainly by government 
curbs on fabricators, controls becoming 
effective to the point where pressure for 
deliveries is being lifted. 

In some instances quotas for semi- 
finished steel have been increased for 
December, with consequent lowering of 
sheet production, both hot and cold- 
rolled. 

Deliveries of hot-rolled sheets average 
six to eight weeks on top ratings, with 
cold-rolled material available in five 
to eight weeks. An exception is found in 
the case of galvanized sheets, at least 
one producer offering deliveries as low as 
AA-3 priority within five weeks. Livelier 
interest has been shown in galvanized 
sheet tonnage by several other producers. 

Rerolling schedules of narrow cold strip 
producers are frequently geared to an- 
nealing capacity, with some units par- 
tially engaged. Based on allocations for 
hot strip, rerollers are booked through 
first quarter and are taking on new 
commitments cautiously, although in- 
quiry is heavy, practically 100 per cent 
war contracts. Under directives, allo- 
cations of alloys have been reduced tu 
more essential uses, and, while the ratio 
of new bookings runs heavily to high 
carbon, slightly better volume of low car- 
bon is filtering in. Production schedules 
are frequently readjusted to meet priority 
revisions and changes in specified deliv- 
eries. Some mills have large backlogs of 
cartridge link steel; with pressure for de- 
liveries increasing, capacity is fully en- 
gaged. 

Nonintegrated sheet producers, op- 
erating well below capacity, see little 
possibility of change in their situation in 
the immediate future. Some operators 
feel that once the Controlled Materials 
Plan starts to operate, a way will be 
opened for more consistent operations, 
but it is equally true that much of the 
business now on books, which has been 
held up for lack of semifinished steel, 
may be canceled and not reinstated under 
CMP. 

Faced with a serious manpower prob- 
lem already, sheet mill operators hope 
for a better allocation in December to 
maintain a reasonable volume of work 
for their employes, many of whom are 
leaving for jobs carrying more hours of 
work per week. This is particularly true 
in cold sheet mills, where lack of de- 
mand for sheets and sharp curtailments 
in cold-rolled black plate for tinning 
have reduced operations sharply. It is 
particularly important for cold mills to 
maintain a good working force, as sprin 
demand for tin plate will be high = 
will come suddenly. Some tin mill op- 
erators have been exerting pressure for 
immediate increases in allotments of steel 
to build up larger cushioning stocks of 
plate, as well as insuring sheet mills suf- 
ficient business between now and the 
spring peak to keep the men on the job. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 119 


While there is an easing in the plate 
situation, reports indicate that shipyards 
will make much heavier demands and 
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as they are the principal consumers there 


be a pronounced stringency. 


may i 
While few new shipyards are under con- 


templation for the proposed 
the ship 


increase in 
, new ways and certain 


other facilities are expected to be added 
to existing yards. 
iimeiie. a heavy tonnage is being 


consumed for ship work, wit 


no little 


pro rtion going into the construction of 
anding pel 


East 
type 


t. Many small yards in the 
are engaged in the building of this 


Deliveries continue 


bars. 


Bar Prices, Page 118 


easier on small 
A consumer recently was offered 





shipment in three to four weeks on | 
iedh seal carrying a rating of AA-5 
There is no difficulty, apparently, in get- 
ting shipments before the end of this 
year on diameters up to 1%-inch, espe- 
cially where top ratings are involved. 
Large rounds and flats have shown little 
improvement, however. Some produc- 
ers are unable to promise shipment of 
the very large rounds before second 
quarter. 


Cold draws assert that carbon bars are 
being received at a generally satistac- 
tory rate under the allocation plan 
which went into effect Oct. 1 on carbon 
grades. One cold drawer reports that 
his November allocation from one mill 
has already been received. On the other 
hand, although this is exceptional, an- 











KENNAMETAL lasts longer — even 
under the most severe demands of 
boring, turning, and facing steels be- 
cause of its outstanding qualities of 
hardness, elasticity, and wear re- 
sistance. 


In addition to its ability to rough and 
finish cut in one operation, its com- 
position permits KENNAMETAL to 
machine steels without cratering. 
KENNAMETAL, because of its 305,000 
Ibs./sq. in. transverse rupture strength, 
takes jump cuts at economical speeds 


and feeds when other tools fail. 


These qualities permit KENNAMETAL 
to cut more steel per tool life with a 
consequent reduction of tools con- 


sumed per y@ur. 


*INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN U.S.A. 


m MCKENNA METALS 


200 LLOYD AVE., 


4 


STYLE 11 
STYLE 15 





LATROBE, PENNA. 
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other cold drawer still has some ton- A decrease in the demand for gun 
nage due on an October allocation from mounts is being reflected in the purchase 
one mill. of cold-drawn bars. It is estimated that 
Cold drawers are being urged by the average gun mount of the type now 
Washington to use more bessemer steel. being made takes about 1000 pounds 
A couple of years ago these processors of cold-drawn steel. 
were using about an equal percentage 
of bessemer and open hearth, but today 
they are using about 86 per cent open- 
hearth steel and 14 per cent bessemer. 
This shift, they claim, has been due to 
the type of specifications from buyers en- 
gaged in war work. Most cold draw- 
ers believe that the greater use of open 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 119 


Growing concentration of wire out- 
put on fewer products is more evident; 
numerous specialties normally used in 


hearth is something they can do little the fabrication of civilian goods are 
about and that Washington should bring 
pressure on government agencies to re- 
vise specifications where possible so that 
more bessemer could then be used. 


steadily eliminated or curtailed. Sched- 
ules are more and more centered on wire 
entering into war equipment. Depart- 
ments devoted to this are operating at 































































QUALITY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1908 


A Sign of RELIABLE 
Heat-Treating SERVICE 


This R-S name plate on an industrial heat-treating 
furnace is more than a means of identification— 
it is the stamp of approval of R-S Engineers. 

It guarantees top notch production due to proper 
design, erection and operation. 

It guarantees that the entire equipment is geared 
to individual plant conditions and the type of heat- 
treated product involved. 

It assures minimum fuel consumption and the con- 
servation of manual effort with maximum safety. 
For heat-treating efficiency and economy, today or 
tomorrow, specify R-S Industrial Furnaces. 
Ifyouhaveanindustrial heat-treating problem, write 
on your company letterhead forhelpful suggestions. 
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122 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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capacity, while pressure is eased on 


others. Aggregate new orders are 
slightly ahead of shipments; demand for 
aircraft, including numerous alloy spe- 
cialties, is mounting and equipment pro- 
ducing signal corps wire and balloon bar- 
rage cable is heavily loaded. Ratio of 
high carbon rounds is high and demand 
on annealing and other heat-treating 
equipment is heavy. 

Directives apply to a larger volume 
of current finishing, and, while some con- 
sumers have been rerated downward on 
requirements most production is on AA-2 
or better and directives. Deliveries on 
lower priorities are more extended; 
while end-use symbols have been tech- 
nically suspended, ultimate use of ma- 
terial remains an important factor in 
approving all new orders. Except for 
fabrication into war goods, spring pro- 
duction is sharply reduced. 

For aircraft, most volume is under 
directives and is processed first. Bar- 
rage cable excepted, pressure from rope 
mills for stranding wire is somewhat eas- 
ier. Broader distribution of rods under 
directives is giving nonintegrated mills 
more semifinished for finishing high- 
rated orders, but little above such re- 
quirements. Most barbed wire has been 
going to the armed services, types and 
styles having been simplified, but some 
provision for slightly heavier production 
for civilian needs is being given consid- 
eration. Demand for nails is unabated, 
direct shipments being heavy at the 
expense of quotas to jobbers. Welded 
fabric for reinforcing and cold-finishing 
flat wire is lagging. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 119 


Welding equipment at structural fab- 
ricating shops with subcontracts for ship 
work, barges, pontoons, lighters and mis- 
cellaneous war equipment are operating 
on a 24-hour basis; some are training 
additional welding crews. Construction 
backlogs are dwindling with new in- 
quiry absent; fabricators are completing 
scattered contracts, but by the middle of 
first quarter little tonnage will remain to 
be fabricated unless new construction 
programs develop, which appears un- 
likely. 

Reratings have allowed several power 
house contracts in the midwest to go 
ahead, but other projects are being 
stripped of all structural steel possible, 
including several synthetic rubber plants. 
Substantial part of the steel fabricated by 
sub-contract is directly allocated, fre- 
quently by the prime contractor. 

Plain material deliveries continue to 
improve even on lower ratings, some pro- 
ducers doing four to five weeks down to 
AA-5. By far the larger part of demand 
is for shipbuilding by allocation, chan- 
nels, angles and lighter material pre- 
dominating, while structural shops are 
fabricating more plates than usual, a 
trend growing directly from ship work. 
Demand for heavy beams and columns is 
light. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 119 


While mill and distributor alloca- 
tions of concrete reinforcing bars have 
been substantially reduced, stagnant de- 
mand makes for an easier situation and 
price shading to consumers has returned 
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with competition for tonnage. Ship- 
ments continue against scattered large 
contracts for government construction, 
but new orders are for small lots. Near- 
by stocks are in better balance, both 
as to tonnage and sizes, and bars are 
available against lower priorities with 
deliveries improved. 

Due to restfictions on the use of steel 
for reinforcing and curtailed construc- 
tion, few low ratings are out, however, 
and most volume carries AA-5 or better. 
Substantial semifinished steel supply 
normally going into reinforcing bars is 
available for other products while more 
off-heat material, usually rolled into 
concrete bars, is being routed in other 
directions, restricted demand for rein- 
forcing not absorbing the usual tonnage. 


Pig Iron... 


Pie Iron Prices, Page 120 


Revision of PD-69 pig iron forms is 
under way and while no date has been 
announced as to when they will be is- 
sued it is assumed they will be available 
for making requests for January ton- 
nage. Revision is said to be necessary 
because of elimination of allocation sym- 
bols. 

Sellers expect to receive December al- 
locations about Nov. 25 and in view of 
the trend of applications it is believed a 
still higher proportion of iron will be in 
the top priority bracket. Some sellers 
found fully 90 per cent of November 
tonnage was in the highest bracket. 

Temporarily, pig iron allocations ap- 
pear to have reached peak. Indications 
are not lacking to warrant the supposi- 
tion demand for castings by the machine 
tool industry may ease early next year, 
for while tool builders have large back- 
logs, new bookings have declined in re- 
cent weeks. Foundries supplying cast- 
ings to machine shops have kept well up 
to scheduled deliveries and some have 
maintained sizable banks of parts. Scat- 
tered foundries, notably jobbing shops, 
could handle more war contracts, oe 
most stove makers. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 122 


Scrap consumers generally are in bet- 
ter position than for some time and the 
outlook for winter supply is much im- 
proved. While some shortages are likely 
to occur because of adverse winter con- 
ditions the general situation is viewed 
hopefully, in view of the way stocks are 
accumulating. In numerous instances 
steel mills have supply for 60 days or 
longer. In some cases shipments have 
been held up temporarily. 

Most deakels are well stocked with 
material awaiting preparation because 
of depleted labor forces. Cast scrap is 
also in good supply, especially cupola 
cast, dealers being disposed to break 
heavy cast to cupola size to obtain the 
premium. Low phosphorus scrap is more 
plentiful but still is short of demand 
and electric furnace and acid open- 
hearth operators are less comfortably 
situated than basic open-hearth melters. 

Scrap reserves by steelmakers in the 
Buffalo district are estimated at 210,000 
tons and this is believed enough, with 
normal shipments from yards, to supply 
requirements until spring. One steel 


mill is holding up shipments temporarily. 
Yards have large backlogs from the re- 
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cent drives which will be shipped as 
soon as prepared. Industrial scrap from 
manufacturing operations is in better 
volume. 

A feature of the situation in the St. 
Louis area is the preponderance of cast 
grades. Mills and foundries have ample 
supplies and many yards have more than 
they can handle conveniently. Some 
offerings of cast scrap are being turned 
down by dealers. Several melters have 
made fair additions to reserves. 

Pittsburgh consumers are in easier 
position, allocations having aided those 
which were short in recent weeks. Some 


*accumulatons are being made, though 


not large. The situation seems secure 
for the remainder of the year, but first 





quarter supply is questionable under 
present indications. Material from 
household collections has not been com- 
pletely sorted and offers a backlog for 
future weeks. 

Recovery of steel scrap from, the bot- 
tom of Boston harbor alongside Mystic 
pier of the Boston & Maine railroad is 
yielding tonnage. Thousands of tons 
destined for Japan was loaded at this 
pier during the thirties and some fell 
off the magnets into the water. Recently 
a grappling crane was utilized to pick 
up the scrap and about 500 tons has 
been salvaged. 

Automobile wreckers are offering 
lower prices for wornout cars rounded 


up in current campaigns. One reason 


UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY FOR 


WAR PRODUCTION 





@ Thomas specializes in high quality production of cold rolled 
strip steel which has either uncoated or electro-coated finishes. 
Many manufacturers of vital war parts have found this product 
beneficial not only for speeding their production operations, but 
also as a means of saving non-ferrous metals. There is no com- 
promising with quality at Thomas,-hence, the steel is uniform and 
accurate to specifications. Write today. Thomas will gladly 


furnish test samples. 
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for this is lighter demand for used parts, 
which normally has given wreckers the 
main portion of their profits. In the 
New York district the average price paid 
is $7.50, with the trend lower. In New 
England as low as $3 is being offered. 
In three’months 270 wrecking yards in 
the New York area dismantled 24,760 
old cars, recovering 18,570 tons of scrap. 
Present stocks of cars for scrapping are 
only 20 per cent of the number in March. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 121 
Moderately heavier replacements of 


hot-rolled steel products, notably struc- 
turals, plates, hot strip and small rounds, 





-—because... 


Speed Treat increased production 53% 
Speed Treat improved flame hardening on teeth 
Speed Treat reduced scrap loss 75% 


supplemented by tonnage from frozen 
inventories, allow most warehouses 
slightly larger volume for current sales, 
demand holding brisk. Cold-finished, 
alloys and galvanized sheets continue 
tight with full force of directives apply- 
ing to jobber deliveries from mills not 
expected to be felt until mid-December 
or even later on most alloys. 
Downward revised ratings under re- 
cent PRP allocations tend to increase the 
ratio of sales in the AA-3 and AA-4 
classification, and while some progress 
is noted in thinning out accumulations 


of higher ratings, AA-1 inquiries are still 
warehouses ° 


substantial. While some 

have been drawing from frozen inven- 
tories sizes and stock which fit into 
standard lines, likelihood of better mill 
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Speed Treat broached without tearing 
Speed Treat saved $65.00 per ton of steel used 


In this “all-out” war effort Meanarch Steel is co-operating 100%. 
We're helping to “keep ‘em rolling” with Speed Treat Steel. 
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deliveries on a broader range of prod- 
ucts, has slackened efforts to fill gaps 


from these sources. Products drawn 
from frozen inventories are applied 
against quotas and the profit margin is 
narrowed by ceiling prices plus costs 
and freight. 


Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 119 


Although the electrolytic tin plate pro- 
gram is running considerably behind 
schedule as a result of delivery difficul- 
ties and new technical problems inherent 
in a new process, the chances are that 
the delay will have little effect on the 
1948 tin plate program. 

This does not imply that the bulk of 
next year’s plate will continue to be hot 
dipped. As a matter of fact, tin curtail- 
ments will continue to be so dramatic 
that production of the various bronzes 
will take more tin than will can produc- 
tion. That is the case now and it will 
continue next year. 

The answer on electrolytic tin is that 
early construction schedules called for 
these lines to be completed before they 
would actually be needed under the cur- 
tailed program, and as a result comple- 
tion dates will be pretty much in line 
with the demand curve for cans. 

This may not be true of the bonderiz- 
ing units. Delay has been greater on 
these lines, and in all probability they 
will not be available to carry much load 
during 1948, at least during first half. 
It is also seen possible that demand for 
bonderized plate will not be so heavy as 
had been anticipated, nor is there likely 
to be as much sheet available for bon- 
derizing as was anticipated when the 
program was set up. 

Current tin plate production sched- 
ules have been pared to the bone to keep 
fourth quarter output within the limita- 
tions established by WPB. Tin mills are 
hoping sufficient steel will be allotted dur- 
ing December to keep their forces in- 
tact, and that first quarter volume will 
be stepped up sharply to make some 
preparations for the early packs. 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents 





per Pp d, to nad 
f.o.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12% .......1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 1.60 
Turnings, millings containing over 12%. . 1.60 
Do., 5 to 12% ...140 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% . 1.25 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% molyb- 
denum, 0.50 vanadium ieitecmbiin's. ae 
Turnings, millings, same basis .. 10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 8% molyb- 
denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium . . 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis ... 11,50 


(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten. . 1.60 
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Metallurgical Coke... 
Coke Prices, Page 119 


Coke supply and demand seem to be 
well balanced. Demand for both found- 
ry and furnace coke is heavy but appar- 
ently supply is adequate; in some cases, 
with a little to spare. 

An indication of the market condition 
is activity of certain operators near Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., who are attempting to 
salvage and market a huge pile of small- 
sized coke ranging from approximately 
1%-inch to breeze, which was discarded 
during a period of 40 years’ operations 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. This ma- 
terial is of low grade and thus far there 
has been no report of any being sold 
into consumption, although operations 
have been going on for some time in 
preparation. 

It is possible some would find its way 
into the domestic market, but it is gen- 
erally believed the ash content is too 
high for economical industrial use. Suf- 
ficient coke is available from regular 
sources so that fuel of this nature is not 
yet needed by industry. 

Some interests feel the 50-cent in- 
crease in the ceiling on beehive furnace 
coke is not giving as much aid to mar- 
ginal beehive producers as was expected. 
Operations for last half in a good many 
instances do not show sufficient profit to 
warrant further production in view of 
difficulty in maintaining sufficient force 
to operate the ovens and provide sub- 
stantial supply of suitable coal. 

In connection with this latter difficulty, 
some consumers have lowered their re- 
quirements so that higher sulphur con- 
tent now is accepted, but there have 
been numerous rejections on this basis 
resulting from the use of inferior coal. 


Fluorspar ... 
Fluorspar Prices, Page 120 


An increase in maximum prices on 
metallurgical fluorspar, designed to stim- 
ulate production, expand facilities and 
encourage new producers to enter the 
field, has been announced by Office of 
Price Administration. effective Nov. 23. 
This action is one of a number of steps 
by government agencies to expand fluor- 
spar output. The price increase is re- 
garded as an essential part of such a 
program because of the necessity of 
opening up deposits inaccessible and sub- 
marginal at present prices and hecause 
of the need for substantial exploratory 
and development expenditures by pres- 
ent operators. 

The new ceiling prices range 
from $25 to $28 per net ton, according 
to calcium fluoride and silica content, 
compared with $23 to $25 for top-grade 
fluorspar previously. The prices are sub- 
ject to freight adjustments. 

At the same time, dollar and cents ceil- 
ing prices are established for acid grade 
fluorspar, except in the Illinois-Kentucky 
district. The new prices are based on 
$32 per net ton for material with a min- 
imum calcium fluoride content of 97% 
per cent and maximum silica content of 
1% per cent, subject to freight adjust- 
ments. Resulting f.o.b. mine prices are 
in line with the level of maximum prices 
heretofore established for each producer. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 121 


the navi- 


Every month so far durin 
gation season a new record has been 
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set in tonnage of iron ore transported on 
the Great Lakes. Tonnage moved and the 
previous record for each month in prior 
years is as follows, according to statis- 
tics of the Lake Superior Iron Ore As- 
sociation, Cleveland: 


Gross Tons 


1942 Previous Record 

March 792,602 0 

April 7,857,106 6,954,793 in 1941 
May 12,677,356 11,081,199 in 1941 
June 12,625,102 10,789,191 in 1941 
July 13,405,506 11,390,487 in 1941 
August 18,235,862 11,496,303 in 1941 
September 11,847,919 10,311,517 in 1941 
October 11,417,167 10,061,127 in 1940 


All imported metalliferous ores and 
concentrates have been excluded as of 
Nov. 24 from provisions of the General 


National Emergency Alternate Steels | 





Maximum Price Regulation. Also ex- 
cluded were domestic and imported blis- 
ter copper and lead bullion. 

The exclusions were made at the re- 
quest of the Metals Reserve Co. to re- 
lieve it of the administrative detail in- 
volved in pricing the many varieties of 
ores and concentrates which it imports 
and resells. 

Since issuance of the War Production 
Board order restricting importation of 
strategic and critical materials by pri- 
vate importers, Metals Reserve Co. has 
become the most important domestic 
seller of imported ores and concentrates. 
It is the sole domestic seller of many 
ores and concentrates. 

The exclusions were made through 
Amendment No. 36 to the General Maxi- 
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NATION Cc | Mn 
NE8024 | 0.22-0.28 | 1.00-1.30 
NE8124 | 0.22-0.28 | 1.30-1.60 
NE8233 _0.30-0.36 | 1.30-1.60 
NE8245 | 0.42-0.49 | 1.30-1.60 
NE8339 | 0.35-0.42 | 1.30-1.60 
NE8442 
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NE8547 | 

NE8620 | 

NE8630 | 
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Changes may be required in 
tools and tooling; changes in 
speeds and feeds, and in cut- 
ting fluids. When this last fac- 
tor is considered 
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mum Price Regulation, and become 
effective Nov. 24, 1942. 
Domestic ores and concentrates of 


metalliferous character already were ex- 
empt from the General Maximum Price 
Regulation before the issuance of today’s 
amendment. By interpretation, the sale 
of foreign ores and ore concentrates to a 
purchaser in the United States was also 
exempt if the purchaser or his agent 
dealt directly with the seller in a foreign 
country. Essentially, the only remaining 
important transactions excluded by to- 
day's action were those involving a resale 
in the United States of foreign ores and 
concentrates by a domestic importer. In 
addition, the amendment exempts all 


sales of domestic or imported blister cop- 


per or lead bullion. 

This amendment leaves metalliter- 
ous ores and concentrates free trom 
all price control unless they are covered 
by a specific individual price regulation, 
such as Maximum Price Regulation No. 
113 (Iron Ore Produced in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan). 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle—While gold mining is at an 
end in Alaska, due to the recent govern- 
ment order, 15 properties in the terri- 
tory will continue to operate with P-56 
WPB ratings. These mines range from 
Ketchikan to the Kuskokwim river and 
the interior and produce such essentials 
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HE distribution of LUMNITE is now under definite re- 

striction in order to aid the War Production Program. 
Since November 1, careful control over shipments has been 
aimed at placing LUMNITE for essential war uses only. 

Our customers and friends will understand the important 
reason for this. High-grade bauxite ore is urgently required 
for the production of metallic aluminum. It is also the prin- 
cipal raw material used in making the LUMNITE which is 
essential for Refractory and Insulating Concrete. 

So that bauxite can be conserved and LUMNITE in sufhi- 
cient quantities can be supplied for war needs, every pound 
of LUMNITE must work harder. We ask the patriotic co- 
operation of every customer in helping to distribute LUM- 
NITE where it will do the most good in winning the War. 


LUMNITE is held available for. . . 


1. Refractory and Insulating Concrete, or structural concrete ex- 
posed to high temperatures in plants engaged in war work. 

2. Linings or coatings for protection of steel or other critical 
war materials against heat. 

3. Other purposes when use of other available material will 
result in loss or delay of essential war production. 


Each specific order, however, will be considered and approved 
separately on the basis of need and on actual purpose of use in 


In line with this restricted sale, we offer the help of our 
Representatives in making most efficient use of LUMNITE. 
If you have any questions regarding the availability of 
LUMNITE, drop a line to the address below. 


THE ATLAS LUMNITE CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary 


Chrysler Building, New York City 

























as copper, palladium, chrome, zinc, 
platinum, mercury, tungsten, antimony, 
cinnabar and lead. 

United States engineers are mappin* 
the upper Columbia river area between 
Coulee and Foster creek, proposed site 
of another power project, planned as 
one of six plants on this river to develop 
90 per cent of the potential power of 
the stream between the Canadian border 
and the Snake river. The project would 
be 2000 feet long, 225 feet high and cost 
more than $55,000,000, as estimated in 
1931. A more detailed survey is planned 
next year. 

Seattle has agreed to terms of a 
$1,800,000 federal loan to construct the 
$10,000,000 Ross dam addition, Skagit 
power project. One bid to cover the 
entire job, including cement, penstocks 
and valves will be invited soon. 

Unusually dry weather in the Pacific 
Northwest this fall has thrown an ad- 
ditional burden upon Bonneville and 
Coulee, which have supplied between 
40 and 50 per cent of the power needs 
of Oregon and Washington. supplement- 
ing a number of other public plants and 
private utilities. 

From pulp production to outfitting 
ships is the transition being made this 
month by the $8,000,000 Kraft-St. Regis 
Paper Co. at Tacoma, Wash. Pulp man- 
ufacture stopped Nov. 1 under a WPB 
order and officials devised a vlan to keep 
the plant in operation. It holds a con- 
tract to furnish equipment for army tues 
and cargo vessels being built by the 
Birchfield Shipbuilding Co., Tacoma, 
and expects other awards which will keep 
the plant busy for the duration. 

Ames Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Seattle. has a contract to construct a 
$350.000 steel caisson for the Puget 
Sound navy yard. Stetson-Ross Ma- 
chine Co., Seattle, has an RFC alloca- 
tion, of over $250,000. for construction 
and equipment of a plant in this state. 
The company’s local shop manufactures 
woodworking equipment. 

Gov. Sprague reports that Oregon’s 
scrap drive has totaled 80,000 tons. An 
intensified rural campaign is expected 
to fill a 100,000-ton quota. 

Tacoma opened bids Nov. 9 for an 
unstated tonnage of plates required for 
penstocks and tunnel supports for the 
second Nisqually power project. A Ta- 
coma housing project is reported de- 
layed due to inability to obtain suffi- 
cient cast iron water pipe. Bremerton, 
Wash.. has called bids Nov. 19 for 9380 
feet of cast iron pipe for extensions rat- 
ing a high priority. 

General Construction Co., Seattle, has 
the contract at $1.794,150 to build sub- 
structure of a 1000 x 400 foot terminal 
for the Port of Seattle. Army engineers 
will soon call bids for an adjoining pier, 
500 x 400 feet. 

United States engineers continue to 
place major contracts. Extensions to an 
army base in eastern Washington, in ex- 
cess of $100,000, will be built by Max 
|. Kuney and associates, Spokane. Moore 
& Roberts, Spokane, have the contracts 
for a number of buildings. The Seat- 
tle office has placed seven contracts for 
warehouses, radio repair stations, water, 
light and sewer systems in Spokane. Clal- 
lam and Snohomish counties. Washington 
state. Anderson Building Co., Spokane, 
will construct a treatment plant in East- 
ern Washington. Hawkins & Armstrong, 
Seattle, have the contract to erect army 
hangars in the interior. 
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Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—While there has been 
no slowing down in war demand for iron 
and steel, there have been indications of 
a change of attitude on the part of some 
mill representatives in accepting business 
not of a vital war nature. In this respect 
some mills are taking orders for steel for 
delivery on an if, as and when basis. 
That is, while no definite delivery date is 
given and no promise is made regarding 
shipment they accept the order in the 
hope there may be some easing in war 
demand which will enable them to fill 
the contract. This might appear to be 
more of a goodwill gesture than an ac- 
tual business commitment. 


Fresh orders for steel are appearing in 
increasing volume in connection with 
Canada’s expanding war production pro- 
gram, and the government is calling for 
production on an ever increasing scale. 
Officials of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
Ltd., Sydney, N. S., announced that their 
new open-hearth furnace has been com- 
pleted and is now in production. This 
new furnace will add 75,000 tons yeariy 
to the company’s ingot production, and 
bring its total rated steel capacity to 675,- 
000 tons a year. The new blast furnace 
is still being held up by delays in secur- 
ing necessary equipment from the United 
States, but is expected to blow in early 
next year. Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., also is meeting serious 
nroblems regarding equipment deliveries 
for its new electric furnace and bessemer 
converter. Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is closing down 
three open-hearth furnaces for repairs, 
which will temporarily reduce steel out- 
put. 

Canada has delivered some 650,000 
tons of new merchant ships this year and 
according to government plans, will bring 
the total for the full year to 1,000,000 
tons. In order to reach this high produ-- 
tion schedule, it is stated that plate and 
other steel imports from the States will 
have to be increased. At present Cana- 
dian plate mills are producing well above 
rated capacity and no further increase in 
production can be expected from this 
source until additional capacity is avail- 
able. Under the big demand on ship- 
building, tank construction and other war 
needs, practically all domestic plate out- 
put is directly associated with the war 
effort and only small tonnages are being 
made available to other essential con- 
sumers. Rolling stock builders are press- 
ing for plates to complete contracts, but 
are getting little response in deliveries. 
Some plate is going to base metal mines 
for the purpose of stepping up produc- 
tion of critical war metals. but mostly 
these shipments are in small lots, rang- 
ing from five to 20 tons. 


A new flurry appeared in sheets last 
week, when a number of large tonnage 
orders reached the market from three or 
four of the more important war plants, 
including electric equipment makers. As 
these buyers are listed in top priority 
brackets, they can be assured of fairly 
early delivery. Other inquiries were nu- 
merous and while some of this business 
was accepted mill representatives gave 
no assurance as to delivery. 


Inquiries for bars of all kinds. but with 
special reference to alloy and carbon, 
were decidedly heavy during the past 
week, indicating that a substantial gain 
in Canada’s war materials production is 

ming an actuality. Co-overatine 
with the steel controller, Canadian mills 
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are spreading their output of bars over 
as wide an area and as many consumers 
as possible. Bar mills continue below 
rated capacity, due to shortage of steel. 
There has been sharp curtailment in 
structural steel lettings and also in rein- 
forcing bars, directly due to severe re- 
strictions on new construction projects 
announced a few weeks ago by govern- 
ment representatives. While fabricators 
still carry substantial backlogs, tapering 
of new contracts is expected to cause a 
sharp swing in many of these plants to 
other eo hed within the next few 
months. Several plants already have 
started to change over to other products. 
Mills are turning down orders for rein- 
forcing bars. 
Merchant pig iron sales held at about 





the same level as the previous week, 
about 6000 tons. While no special fea- 
tures developed in the pig iron markets, 
blast furnace operators state that deliv- 
eries are being made only to war melt- 
ers. Sales and deliveries are in one or 
two carlots. 


Steel in Europe .. . 


London—( By Radio )—Increasing de- 
mand is being met in Great Britain for 
special and alloy steels and shipbuilding 
material, to support the heavy war pro- 
gram. Foundry pig iron requirements are 
on the increase as more castings plants 
convert to defense needs. Black sheets 
are also in active demand. 
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Yes, it is commonplace to hear of Mexaloy 


packed runners in basic open-hearth practice 


lasting for ten and more heats before a new 


covering need be applied over the brick. This 


is made possible because of the mixture’s 


resistance to the cutting and dissolving action 


of metals and their slags . 


. . In addition to 


runners, Mexaloy refractory mixtures prove 


ideal for packing ladle bottoms and nozzle 


‘ wells—keeping the steel clean and up to an 


ultimate in quality . 
Write for a descriptive 
booklet on Mexaloy! 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


————_-Copper —_——_—_~ Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 


Nov. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
1-19 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- Auto radiators . .. . 6.12%-6.62% 
fied. Copper and brass products based on Red brass, borings & turnings .... 8.00- 8.50 
12.00c Conn. copper 











Zinc 
Sheets Old SPs Leese 4.75- 5.00 
Yellow brass (high) oc cecceees.. 1948 New clippings - 6.00- 6.50 
Copper, hot rolled ... 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ' 9.75 Ahninem 
Zine, Lec.l, , 13.15 Clippings .. _... 9.75-10.25 
Cast 8.75- 9.25 
Tubes Pistons P ...-.. 850- 8.75 
High yellow brass ... $3.28 Sheet ...... ..+++ §8.75- 9.25 
Seamless copper .. 2137 
we Lead 
Reds Heavy 4.75- 5.25 * 
High yellow brass — Mixed babbitt os... §88- 5.50 
Copper, hot rolled ..... 17.87 Electrotype shells ..++.. §5,00- 5.50 
tereotype, Linotype 6.00- 6.75 
Copper, untrimmed ..... 18.12 Tin and Alloys 
Wire Block tin pipe ............ ... 44.00-46.00 
No. 1 pewter Sere UU 
Yellow brass (high) ee ; 19.73 Solder joints eee 7.78- 850 
OLD METALS SECONDARY METALS 
Rigas Buying Prices Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, lc.l. ... 19.50 
(In cents per pound, carlots) Standard No. 12 aluminum .......... 14.50 
Copper MAGNESIUM 
tS era a ae . 9.25-10.00 
Light weveun » yy (12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
99.8% ingot, carlots ........ ; 22.58 
Sie 100 Ib. to carlots _.. ten. SD 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 
No. 1 composition 4 , 8.50- 9.00 Carlots . ee ee ... $3.00 
Yellow brass castings ...... 5.50- 6.00 fe ee eee 34.00 





HOT-DIP GALVANIZING 
PRACTICE - « + BY W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


@ This 200-page book, gives 
full and carefully reasoned 





45 ILLUSTRATIONS 


61-PAGE explanations of the why and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
wherefore of galvanizing. All 


nh gx sate the latest methods and 
7 CHARTS processes are described and 

e very copiously illustrated by 
pent a large number of diagrams 








and photographs. 





THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Penton Building Book Department Cleveland, Ohio 

































































Nonferrous Metals .. . 


New York — The original expansion 
program which provided for additional 
capacity of 850,000,000 pounds of alu- 
minum has been completed, according to 
WPB, and plants projected in the second 
program now are beginning to come into 
operation. Contracts for the second 
program, calling for 600,000,000 pounds 
in added capacity were signed in Febru- 
ary and March of this year. 

It is officially estimated that at least 
3,000,000,000 pounds of aluminum, in- 
cluding 600,000,000 pounds of secondary 
ingot, will be available for consump- 
tion in 1943. C. B. Henderson, chairman 
of RFC and president of MRC, has an- 
nounced that Defense Plant Corp. has 
made commitments aggregating $666,- 
718,307 related to the aluminum pro- 
gram and accounting alone for capacity 
“about three times the total United 
States aluminum output of 1940.” 

Mr. Henderson also revealed that 
some 2500 copper, lead and zinc mines 
in 27 states will benefit from the policy 
established -by the Metals Reserve Co. 
of paying a premium for “over-quota” 
production. 

MRC is encouraging the expansion of 

zinc smelting facilities through agree- 
ments to purchase all or a part of the 
output of two specific smelters and 
through arrangements to furnish sup- 
plies of zinc concentrates to numerous 
smelters throughout the country. 


Defense Plant Corp. has made com- 
mitments of $71,987,487 for production 
of copper, lead and zinc; $370,511,118 
for production of magnesium, increasin 
capacity to nearly 50° times the tota 
amount produced in 1940. 

MRC’s tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., 
it operating well in excess of 18,000 tons 
of refined tin per year and soon will be 
expanded to handle the equivalent of all 
the tin ore available to the United States. 


Equipment... 


New York—With new orders slack- 
ening, continuance of the trend appar- 
ent in recent months, coupled with di- 
rectives revising delivery and production 
schedules, the machine tool industry is 
oing through a period of transition with 
deliveries substantially improved on sev- 
eral types and sizes of lathes, milling, 
boring and other units. On some of 
these, builders are able to make deliv- 
eries in three to four weeks. Orders for 
the aircraft industry are maintained with 
heavier buying in spots, notably for a 
Pratt & Whitney engine plant at St. 
Louis. Aircraft has been placed at the 
top of the emergency list with three- 
fourths of the production of any machine 
tool earmarked for the industry if nec- 
essary. Fewer orders are appearing for 
ordnance and the trend in buying is sen- 
sitive to changes in the war production 
program. In this connection increase in 
the aircraft production program is evi- 
dent, which may be aimed as high as 50 
per cent. Inquiries are out with quota- 
tions in or considerable ship yard shop 
tools for larger capacity at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Hoboken, N. J. 

Boston—Diverted deliveries centering 
largely in heavier shipments to the air- 
craft industry and its suppliers, with cur- 
tailed orders resulting from revised war 
production programs, are improving de- 
liveries on some machine tools, with scat- 
tered cancellations on other types. Ship- 
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ments are frequently diverted to fabri- 
cators in —— need of tools at the 
expense of the original purchaser, re- 
vising delivery and production schedules. 
Confusion growing out of recent direc- 
tives is sending some builders to Wash- 
ington for clarification. Current orders 
are below shipments on most tools and 
builders are biting into backlogs moder- 
ately, although many at the present rate 
have volume through most of next year. 

Demand for machine tools has by no 
means dried up; normally bookings would 
still be considered heavy and consider- 
able volume is in prospect, but the over- 
all downward trend of recent weeks 
continues. Special negotiated contracts 
continue to be closed by the service de- 
partments and pool orders are on books 
for delivery into second quarter but new 
pool buying is less active beyond that 
period. 

Seattle—Results to date of the survey 
by WPB of used machinery and equi 
ment in Washington, Idaho and Alaska 
are reported satisfactory although many 
firms are yet to report. Logging, min- 
ing and construction firms are co-operat- 
ing heartily, officials stating that in view 
of the urgent need of equipment no 
used machinery that can be reconditioned 
should remain idle. Unable to obtain 
new equipment, except for government 
uses, dealers are trading in used equip- 
ment. In some instances contractors 
are unable to offer on new projects be- 
cause they have insufficient machinery. 
Automotive and all classes of earth-mov- 
ing equipment are in exceptionally strong 
demand. Oregon state highway de- 
partment received a high offer of $4250 
for sale of a used Lorain gas shovel. 
Much of the equipment used at Coulee 
dam has been dismantled, many of the 
cranes having been shipped to Pacific 
Coast shipyards. 


Lukens Steel Experiences 
Second Flood Interruption 


After prompt recovery from the flood 
of Aug. 9 Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., encountered another inundation Oct. 
26, which forced its plant and that of 
the By-Products Steel Corp. to close 
several hours. Flood debris clogging in- 
takes cut off water supply to open 
hearths and power plant. 

In the earlier flood, which covered the 
plants with several feet of water, pro- 
duction was resumed within a week, ex- 
cept for one mill. Immediately follow- 
ing, in the four weeks ended Oct. 10, 
the plants set all-time records in produc- 
tion. 


Wing Tips 
(Concluded from Page 54) 


sions of the new council had a good 
pattern to follow, in the Automotive 
Council for War Production, which has 
drawn some 400 former automobile and 
truck plants, together with their scores 
of parts suppliers, into a co-operative 
association. 

Latest word is that the next step will 
be to organize a Midwestern Aircraft 
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War Production Council, after which the 
logical move would appear to be the con- 
solidation of all three divisions into a 
centralized, aggressively managed office. 
This probably would spell the end for 
the ACCA, if the handwriting is not al- 
ready observable on the wall. 


“Cycle System” of Assembly 


Methods Engineering department of 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., has introduced an improved as- 
sembly plan known as the “cycle sys- 
tem” in the wing shop of that plant, and 
it has proved so effective that it is being 
applied to other departments. Under the 






system, crews move from one jig to 
another in orderly 
plete a number of operations in a speci- 


sequence to com- 


fied time. Saving of time is effected 
through co-ordination of the flow of ma- 
terials and subassemblies. “Cycle” crews 
now work on wings, fins, elevators, rud- 
ders and tails of the P-47 pursuit plane, 
and shortly the entire fuselage will be 
handled in the same way. A feature of 
the system is the use of a group of skilled 
as the “Hot Shots,” 


regular crews 


craftsmen known 
who move in to assist 
when, because of one reason or another. 
it appears an assembly or operation can- 
not be completed in the allotted time 





Blaw-Knox BUCKETS 


The Blaw-Knox Bucket illus- 
trated is a two-line, hook-on 
type, 3 cubic yards capacity. 
It weighs 19,400 lbs. and is 
equipped with Chrome Nickel 
Moly lips cast in one piece. Its 
operating head room reeved 
with two parts of line is 16’7", 
with three parts of line 23’5”. 
This and other modern Blaw- 
Knox buckets have progressed 
with steel mill practice and 
equipment. 


for 
Steel Plant 
ala: 





BLAW-KNOX *"":: 


Digging ip)v ; 
and IB Uy (0: 
Rehandling ‘= a | 









NEW BUSINESS 









Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Data on subcontract work arc issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 


Job No. 2938: Forging source for local prime 
contracto., front and rear hubs, hot-rolled 
steel. Requirements are for 100,000. Prime 
will consider more than one subcontractor. 
Priority is A-l-a. 

Jobs No. 3088 and 3089: Subcontractor desired 
to handle both jobs. No. 3088, main gear. 
Machining operations on steel castings, which 
are furnished. Vertical boring mill, two op- 
erations, 100 inches O.D.; gear hobbev, in- 
volute tooth; heat treating. Order is for 12 
on A-l-a priority. No. 3089, main pinion. 
Machining operations on steel forgings. which 
are furnished. Vertical boring mill, two op- 
erations, 18 inches O.D.; gear: hobber, in- 
volute tooth, heat treating. Order is for 12 
on A-l-a priority. 

Jobs No. 3091 to 3094: Bracket. Loca] prime 
contractor desires forging and machining 
sources on four jobs. Material, WD No. 4140 
steel. Equipment needed, forgins; hammer, 
flash trimme:, vertical mill, sensitive drill, 
hand screw machine. Requirements arc 800 
on each job. Priority is AA-1. 

Jobs No, 3128 to 3152: Airplane parts. Prime 
contractor seeks production facilities on these 
jobs. Various types of material are involved. 
Equipment required, hand screw machines, 
centerless grinders, sensitive drills, arbor 
presses, keyseater or broach, hand mill, punch 
press, gear hobber, vertical mill. Order is for 
1000 to 2000 on each job. Priority is AA-1. 

Jobs No. 3154 to 3157: Prime contracto: seeks 
production facilities on following gun parts: 
No. 3154, buffer rivet, WD No. 1035, SAE 
No. 1085 steel, #,-inch O.D. Automatic screw 
machine required. Order is for 4000. No. 
8155, feed box rivet, WD No. 1035, SAE 
No. 1085, -inch O.D. Automatic screw 
machine recuired. Order is for 4000. No. 
8156, tie, WD No. 1020, SAE No. 1020, 
%y x 8 inches. Equipment required, cutoff 
saw, mill, sensitive drill. Order is for 2000. 
No. 3157, halves. Equipment required, hori- 
zontal mill; H.D. drill, 14 operations; sensi- 
tive drill, 47 operations; tapper; vertical 
mill; nibbler. Order is for 1000. All four 
jobs en AA-1l priority. 

Jebs No. 3296 to 3306: Various types of fittings 
for 11 jobs listed. Material, stainless steel, 
Navy specification No. 46518, which is fur- 
nished. Equipment required, automatic screw 
machines, gy to \%-inch; sensitive drill. Or- 
ders are for 25,000, 50,000 and 100,000 on 
each job. Priority is AA-1 or better. Samples 
at exhibit room. 

Jobs No. 3308 to 3314: Primo contracto: has 
listed seven jobs covering machining opera- 
tions. Material is furnished on AA-1 priority, 
include worms, worm wheels, worm gears. 

Jobs No. 3345 ta 3350: Sleeves, housings, 
guides, plungers. Various types of material 
are involved and prime contractor will as- 
sist in securing. Equipment required, auto- 
matic screw machines, % to 1 )-inch; lathes 
or centerless grinders, mill, external grinder, 
sensitive drill, tapper. Orders are for 500,000 
on each job. Priority is AA-1. 

Jobs No. 3390 to 3403: Various small screws, 
steel. Equipment required, automatic screw 
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machines with mill or screw slotter attach- 
ment. Orders are for 10,000 each on A-l-a 
priority. 

Job No. 3421: Pin float. Type No. 416 stain- 
less steel, ,4-inch. Equipment, cutoff ma- 
chine, centerless grinder two operations, im- 
munize. Order is for 25,000 at 5000 per 
month. Priority is A-l-a. 

Job No. 3422: Pin. Type No. 308 stainless steel, 
13/64-inch. Equipment, screw machine, bench 
vertical broach, sensitive drill, centerless 
grinder, immunize. Order is for 50,000 
at 10,000 per month on A-1l-a priority. 

Job No, 3424: Venturi tube, AMS No. 4118 
aluminum alloy, 14)-inch. Equipment, hand 
screw machine, lathe with collet, sensitive 
drill arodi~ treet ert. O-der is for 25,000 
at 5000 per month on A-l-a priority. 

Job No. 3425: Valve blank, AMS No. 5640 
stainless steel, y¢-inch. Ecuipment, hand 
screw machine, mill, centerless grinder. Order 
is for 20,000 at 5000 per month on A-l-a 
priority. 

Job No. 3426: Needle blank, AMS No. 5640 
C.D. stainless steel. Equipment. hand screw 
machines, centerless grinder. Order is for 
20,000 at 5000 per month on A-1l-a priority. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 

S.0. No, 285: Machining of three parts. Two 
are aluminum die castings furnished by prime 
contractor, approximately 5 inches diameter, 
by 2% inches; third is machined from 5-inch 
seamless steel tubing and is 6 inches long. 
Primary operation, turning. 

8.0, No. 286: Machining of threo parts, quan- 
tities 1000 of each. Material is furnished. De- 
liveries over six months, starting in Decem- 
ber. Spring thrust plate, SAE 6150. approxi- 
mately % x 1 x #; operation, milling; tol- 
erance, .004. Spring retainer, SAE 4140, ap- 
proximately % x 1%-inch; operations, turn- 
ing, drilling, tapping, milling; tolerance, .004. 
Piston valve, phos. bronze, 1% x 4% inches; 
operations, turning, grinding, boring, milling, 
drilling and tapping; tolerance, .0005. 

S.0. No. 288: Machining of 500 turret slides 
complete, deliveries, 75 pez month. Opera- 
tions, planing, gear cutting, milling, etc. Re- 
quires high-class shop experienced in work 
of this type. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 

S-72-3596: New York City manufacturer re- 
quires facilities to make steel castings, %, 
1% and 10 pounds, 22 inches long, 125,000 
of each size. Cast horizontally, permanent 
molds, no core work. 

S-72-5203: A procurement agency requires 
open time on one No. 49 Heald double or 
borematic or one No. 1 Heald single or bore- 
matic. 

S§-72-5208, 5209, 5210: Procurement agency 
requires facilities for Thomas flexible coup- 
ling for generator sets, battery generator pul- 
leys, steel wrist pin, bushings, starter cables, 








ground cables, battery cables, ignition ca- 
ble, water pump assembly for gasoline engine, 
Le Roi type fan pulley assembly for water 
pump impeller. Samples at New York office. 


S-72-5227: Michigan manufacturer requires 
gear-working facilities. Materials furnished 
by subcontractor. Will award in lots of 50 
to 2000 of each of six gears. 


S-72-5240: Aircraft manufacturer seeks sub- 
contract facilities having one No. 304 Barnes 
or equal honer with 26-inch stroke, cylinder 
diameter 2% to 4 inches. 


$-72-5318: Buffalo prime contractor seeks 
thread-grinding facilities on steel studs 6 
to 10 inches long, % to 1% inches diameter. 
Close tolerances. 


Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station building, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 


Chase-51-1: New Jersey manufacturer requires 
indefinitely continued subcontracting facili- 
ties for machining aviation engine starter 
components of approximate dimensions as 
follows: Bearing ring, 3%-inch diameter x \4- 
inch long and ball race 4-inch diameter x 
%-inch long, both high carbon, high chrome 
steel tubing; spline nut, 2%-inch diameter x 
1%-igch length, nickel chrome steel; inter- 
mediate head, 3%-inch diameter x 4%-inch 
length; shaft screw, 2%-inch diameter x 5%- 
inch length; threaded sleeve, 2-inch diameter 
x 4%-inch length; spiral bevel gear, 27 teeth 
10-pitch, 2/7-inch PD; splined shank, %- 
inch diameter x 2%}-inch length. Latter four 
items of 5 per cent nickel carburizing steel. 
Subcontractor to furnish own materials. AA-1 
priority. Tolerances medium and close pre- 
cision. Quantities up to 1000 per month. 
Eouipment o; equivalent required, turret 
lathe, thread miller and grinder, No. 7 Glea- 
son spiral gear generator, drill press and 
multi-spindle drill, broach, I.D., O.D. and 
surface grinders, milling machine, lapper. 
Prints and specifications at Philadelphia office. 


Keefer-26-1: Pennsvlvania manufaggerer seeks 
subcontracting facilities on body .for M-48 
fuze. Material, WDX1314 cold-félled steel. 
Tolerances, plus or minus .005. Quantity, 
25,000 to 50,000 per week. Equipment, 2%- 
inch multi-spindle screw machine. Prints, 
specifications and sample at Philadelphia 
office. 

Chase-22-3: Connecticut manufacturer requires 
indefinitely continued subcontracting facili- 
ties on aviation motor components, as follows: 
breather connection bodies, supercharger 
drain adapters, diffuser support studs, valve 
rocker shafts, exhaust valve washers, main 
crank case studs. long breather manifold 
screw, long hex. head screw, fillister head 
screw, oil manifold rocker screws and re- 
duction drive pinion shaft, all of SAE 6150 
steel; push rod ball ends of SAE 3115 steel 
and valve tappet rollers of AMS 6440 steel; 
rear blower shaft spacers of SAE 1035 steel; 
oil temperature control valve of AMS 5010 
steel, and spring retainer button. Material 
largely bar stock. Tolerances, medium and 
close precision. Quantities, substantial of 
all items. Equipment or equivalent, screw 
machines, light milling machines, drilling, 
thread rolling. grinding. Prints and specifica- 
tions at Philadelphia office. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drice, is seeking 
contractors for the following: 

Display No. 74: Motor fittings, Material fur- 
nished by prime contractor. Five items, 2000 
each, stainless steel, 1 x 1% inches to 1 x 3 
inches. Equipment required, turret lathes 1 
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LONGER LIFE 
for CENTERS when 
HARD FACED with 


CoLMONoY 





COLMONOY faced centers last from 3 to 5 times 
as long as centers of high speed steel. The un- 
und centers pictured here—unretouched—have 
Eeen coated with COLMONOY No. 6, Note the 
coeunly of these oxy-acetylene welding appli- 
cati 
The. _——_ high wear resistance of the hard 
surface of COLMONOY overlays will protect all 
vital wearing parts in the machine tool industry. 
Mild steel parts coated with COLMONOY alloys 


720 Fisher Bidg. 








wear from 3 to 10 times as long as new parts 
made of high alloy steel. 


WRITE TODAY 


Learn about COLMONOY and what it is doing to 
conserve vital metals. 


WALL-COLMONOY CORP. 


Branch Offices at: 
New York City—Blasdell, N. Y.—Chicago—Tulsa 
Whittier, Calif.—Other Branches in Canada 


Detroit, Mich. 











CoLMONOY 


Hard Surfacing Alloys and Overlay Metals 





NEW BOOK 
on ARC 
WELDING 


New Edition “Procedure Hand- 
book of Arc Welding.”’ Bigger than 
ever. Wider in scope. Latest in- 
formation on all phases of arc 
welding—the ace process of war 
production and key to progress 
and increased earning power in 





IN Q CHAPTERS: 


1308 pages 


2810 illustrations 


post-war era. 


Authoritative. Recognized the 
world over as the “‘bible 
welding design and practice. Many 


thousands in use by 


signers, engineers and shop man- 


agers. Standard text 


of schools and colleges. 


A $5.00 Value $450 post- | vi. Applications 
for only —— paid IX. Reference data 
($2.00 outside U. S.) Size 6” « 9” x 1%" 


Order your copy today — 


1. Welding Methods & 
Equipment 


.“ Il. Technique of Welding 
on arc 


& Costs 
welders, de- IV. Weld Metal & 
Methods of Testing 
in hundreds Vv. Weldability of Metals 








Mail order and check to 


STEEL 


1213 West Third St. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 







“General GEAR” 


IS A FIGHTER TOO... 


He's the guy that makes the 
Jeeps Jump...He's also the 
BIG-WORKS in the tank, 
battleship or airplane...in 
fact he's the BIG-WORKS 
in any Power-saving or 
Power-driving machinery. 
HE'S GOTTA BE GOOD. 
Our organization of many 
years of Gear Making Ex- 
perience is going to keep 
him fighting and to help 
keep all of us on top. 






























A SET OF 
PLANETARY GEARS 


CONTINUOUS-TOOTH 


HERRINGBONE 
GEAR AND PINION 


A SET OF SPIRAL 
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GEAR ASSEMBLY FOR HELICAL 
WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1120 W. MONROE ST. (Established 1888) CHICAGO, ILL. 
r | 


MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF GEAR AND GEAR REDUCER 
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and 1%-inch bar capacity, single-spindle au- 
tomatic screw machine, l-inch bar capacity. 
Minimum tolerances, .002 and .004. 


Display No. 300: Pump fittings, five additional 
pieces. Material, cold-rolled steel and cast 
iron, furnished by prime. Three items, 20 
pieces each, 3% inches x 8 feet, 3 feet x 15 
inches, 12 x 10% inches. Equipment needed, 
heavy-duty engine lathe 14 x 102 inches, 
vertical milling machine, double-housing 
planer, horizontal boring mill, radial drill, 
single-spindle sensitive drill, plain horizon- 
tal shaper. Tolerance, .002 and .004. 


Display No. 36: Cylinder fittings. Material, al- 
loy steel and cast iron, furnished by prime. 
Three items, 60, 20 and 20 pieces. Equipment 
needed, radial drill, 48-inch arm; vertical 
boring mills, 62, 72 and 100-inch. 


} 


M.D.Hubbard Spring Company 


407 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Pennsylvania 
Washington; 


railroad bridge for 
Potomac river at 


5000 tons, 
Lines over 
bids Dec. 1. 

145 tons, viaduct, Franklin avenue, Erie, Pa.,; 
bids to state highway department, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Nov. 25 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Unstated, steel caisson for Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, to Ames Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Seattle. 


—any quantity, any material, 
all types: Compression, Exten- 
sion, Torsion, Flat, for every 
kind of application 


Let Hubbard’s modern plant 
and long experience in the 
manufacture of Springs assist 
you. Send in your inquiry or 
tell us what you want fo ac- 


complish 



































uperior 


ahaa corpora fion 


HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS | 


IN ALL GRADES AND ANALYSES 








Successfully Serving Steel Consumers 
for Half a Century 


EXECUTIVE 


OFFICES: GRANT BLDG., 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 


PA. 
PA. 


PITTSBURGH, 
CARNEGIE, 






























PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Unstated, penstocks and tunnel, second Nis- 
qually power project; bids to Tacoma, Nov. 9. 


PIPE... 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


250 tons or more, 9380 feet cast iron pipe for 
Bremerton, Wash.; bids opened Nov. 19. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAIL ORDERS PLACED 


New York Central, 120,000 tons for 19438 re- 
quirements, divided among three producers; 
subject to War Production Board approval 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 44 seventy-ton con- 
tainer gondola cars, bids asked. 


BUSES BOOKED 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Ten 32-passenger 
for New York State Railways, Utica, N. Y.; 
nine 44-passenger for Jamaica Buses Inc., 
Jamaica, L. I.; nine 3l-passenger for British 
Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.; 
five 27-passenger for Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Co., Green Bay, Wis.; three 32-passenger 
for Vancouver-Portland Bus Co., Portland, 
Oreg.; three 3l-passenger for Syracuse Tran- 
sit Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; two 41-passenger 
for Southern Coach Lines, Nashville, Tenn.; 
two 29-passenger for Auto Interurban Coé., 
Spokane, Wash.; two 44-passenger for 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Aircraft Fixture Co., 44158 
Train avenue, newly organized, will take over 
business operated during the past few months 
as a part of the American Coach & Body Co.., 
9503 Woodland avenue. The company will 
engage in light manufacturing, including air- 
plane parts and jigs. Burdette P. Fortney is 
president. 


CLEVELAND—Valley Mold & Iron Corp., re- 
ported Oct. 19 as establishing a plant here 
at 3900 East Ninety-first street, will start 
construction soon on 6800 square foot office 
building and 6500 square foot service build- 
ing, W. J. Clark, purchasing agent, Hubbard, 
O., is in charge, but construction is to be 
handled through Christian, Schwarzenberg & 
Gaede, Cleveland engineers. 


LISBON, O.—New 
ing of the old plant of National Brass & 
Copper Co. for the Navy Department will 
be completed in 1943. Cost of expansion is 
estimated at $800,000. 


MEDINA, O.—Filco Electric Motors Inc. is 
being formed by Dermond V. Fildes, man- 
ager of Filco Electric Motors, 145 West 
Bradway street, to manufacture, buy, sell 
and repair electric motors. 


construction and remodel- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUINCY, MASS.—Bethlehem Steel Com=tiast 
Howard street, Quincy, will soon let con- 
tract for two-story plant addition and alter- 
ing existing building. 


CONNECTICUT 


MILFORD, CONN.—Elliott Mfg. Co., 347 New 
Haven avenue, has plans nearing completion 
for two-story plant addition at 101 Gulf 
street. Estimated cost $40,000. L. F. Caproni, 
1221 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., en- 
gineer. (Noted Aug. 24). 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Bristol National Corp.., 
Waterbury, Conn., has plans by Douglas 
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CARBON 


Accurate carbon deter- 
minations made in two 
minutes with the Carbon 
Determinator. 


SULPHUR 


Accurate sulphur deter- 
minations made in three 
minutes with the Sulphur 
Determinator. 





Carbon 


Determinator Accurate carbon and 


sulphur determinations in 
step with production will 
save labor and material. 


FURNACE 


Use Varitemp Furnaces 
for combustion of all fer- 
rous and nonferrous sam- 





ples. 
SPECTROGRAPH 
Rapid and accurate 
Sulphur spectographic analysis of 
Deter minator metals. 





HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


9330J Roselawn Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CUT GEAR 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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N that continuous and efficient production is more 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the 


“HERCULES” (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that its 


advantages of Preformed 


easy handling, smooth spooling and long life means 
a definite saving in both time and money. 


"HERCULES" (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope 


When you buy Preformed 
of the very highest quality . .. not only as to qual- 
ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- 
nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- 
duty purpose. 

Why not take advantage of the time and money saving 

possibilities of Preformed “HERCULES”? Try it, then 


compare its performance record with that of any other 
rope you have ever u 


MADE ONLY 


: S A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
T) wiee ae | MAKERS . . ESTABLISHED 1es57 
MISSOURI 


06 ue 





ST. LOUIS U.S.A 
















years since 1592 and today we ar* 
still making quality gears and con- 


tinue to distribute. Ramsey Silent 


Chain Drives and_Couplings. Ir 
war and peace Simonds Gears have 
stood the test of time and wear--- 


that is why they are so widely used 


everyw here 








THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick your accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa, 
Sales Offices in Cities 
Please Consult Telephone Directory 
Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


follows instructions 


Principal 
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NEW BUSINESS 














Orr, 96 Grove street, New Haven, for alter- 
ing four buildings here. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Owner, care of L. F. 
Caproni, engineer, 1221 Chapel street, New 
Haven, Conn., will soon take bids for fac- 
tory addition costing over $40,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Remington Arms Co. 
Inc., Barnum avenue, has taken bids for one- 
story building estimated to cost $45,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—United Illuminating 
Co., 1115 Broad street, has let contract for 
one-story turbine unit to Gellatly Construc- 
tion Co., 25 Housatonic avenue. Estimated 
cost $43,500. Westcott & Mapes Inc., 139 
Orange street, New Haven, Conn., engineer. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Joy Chemical Co., 133 
Webster street, has let contract for altering 
plant to Elmer Thurber, Cottage street. R. C 
Niebuhr, 10 Belmont street, architect. 


NEW YORK 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.——Aleo Products Inc., Dunkirk, 
has let contract for one-story plant addition 
to Walter Kidde Constructors, 140 Cedar 
street, New York. Estimated cost $175,000. 


NEW YORK-—Defense Plant Corp. has executed 
contract with National Carbon Co. Inc., 30 
East Forty-second street, to provide for plant 
facilities in North Carolina, to cost in excess 
eo: $500,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J.—Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, will spend about $40,000 for 
alterations at plant. 


WEST LINDEN, N. J.—Eastern Aircraft Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., Edgar road, 
plans erection of plant costing about $50,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER, PA.——Defense Plant Corp. has au- 
thorized an addition to manufacturing plant 
here to cost between $100,000 and $500,000. 
Lessee and operator, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
O. W. Nelson, plant manager, Beaver. Albert 
H. Kahn Inc., 345 New Center building, 
Detroit, architects and engineers. 











EAST BUTLER, PA.—Preliminary plans are 
in progress for rebuilding factory here for 
Pittsburgh Drum Co., Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT-—Briggs Mfg. Co. has awarded con- 
tract to W. E. Wood Co. for an addition to 
its plant at 11631 Mack avenue. Estimated 
cost over $25,000. 


DETROIT—Malcomson, Calder & Hammond, 
architects, are preparing plans for alterations 
to building at 1219 Griswold street and con- 
struction of plant at 3311 Dunn road for Alu- 
minum Co. of America. 


DETROIT—Silberstein Construction Co., De- 
troit, has been awarded contract for addi- 
tion and alterations to factory building at 
197 South Waterman, at estimated cost of 
$21,000. 


DETROIT—Lewiston Tool & Engineering Co., 
258 East Vernor highway, has been incor- 
porated to deal in mechanical devices, by 
Robert R. Lewiston, 3283 Clements street. 


ILLINOIS 


EAST PEORIA, ILL.—Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
plans additional plant facilities costing over 
$400,000. Defense Plant Corp. will finance 
improvements. 

ELGIN, ILL.—United States War Department 
will soon award contracts for several fac- 
tory additions to be operated by Burgess- 
Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, Ill. 

MOUNT VERNON, ILL.—War Department 
through United States engineer's office, St. 
Louis, has awarded contract for sewage dis- 
posal plant here, to Brockmeyer Construction 
Co., 634 North Grand boulevard, St. Louis 


INDIANA 


ELWOOD, IND.—Muncie Elwood Lamp Co 
and Elwood Industrial Bureau plan to spend 
$40,000 for rebuilding factory and installing 
equipment. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Consolidated Engineering UCo., 
20 East Franklin street, has contract for al- 


HANNA 


has been casting 


pig iron in sizes to suit 


melters’ requirements 
for 75 years. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo 


Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 












teration to warehouse, 4500 East Lombard 
street for Maryland Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


BALTIMORE—Liberty Motors & Engineering 
Corp., Park avenue and Preston street, will 
build addition containing 15,000 square feet 
of floor space. The company was organized 
last spring to manufacture airplane parts. 


BALTIMORE—Standard Cap & Moulding Co. 
Inc., 307 South Eaton street, maker of plas- 
tic molded screw caps, has awarded con- 
tract for erection of addition containing 5000 
square feet. 


BALTIMORE—United States Industrial ~«Chem- 
icals Inc., is erecting a $1,000,000 processing 
plant on its Curtis Bay property. Work is 
being financed through Defense Plant Corp. 


BALTIMORE—Glenn L. Martin Co. is build- 
ing a one-story storage building at its Mid- 
dle River plant. 


BALTIMORE-——-L. & S. Welding Co., 2401 
Homewood avenue, is erecting one-story plant 
addition. 


KENTUCKY 


LORETTO, KY.—Defense Plant Corp. has ex- 
ecuted contract with Hirsch Distilling Co., 
Loretto, to provide equipment for plant in 
Kentucky. 


TENNESSEE 


McKENZIE, TENN.—McKenzie Milling Co. is 
rebuilding mill at cost of approximately 
$100,000. 


LOUISIANA 


EOLA, LA.—Southern Carbon Co., 605 Oua- 
chita building, Monroe, La., plans furnace- 
type plant costing approximately $500,000. 


MONROE, LA.—S. H. Aulds, Monroe, has let 
contract to John R. White, Monroe, for steel 
factory. S. Smith, Monroe, architect. 


NEW ORLEANS—Defense Plant Corp. has 
authorized contract to Higgins Industries Inc 
to provide machinery and equipment in 
plant in Louisiana, to cost in excess of 
$600,000. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, will operate plant in Blue 
Valley for manufacture of cylinder heads for 
airplane motors. 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Boardman Co., 


tank manufacturer, plans construction of one 
and two-story factory to cost about $60,000. 


WISCONSIN 


ALGOMA, WIS.—Algoma Plywood & Veneer 
Co. has given contract to Thomsen-Abbott 
Construction Co., Marshfield, Wis., for ad- 
dition to veneer plant. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—H. J. Nelson Machine Co. 
has begun construction of one-story machine 
shop addition. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Green Bay Drop Forge 
Co. has given general contract to Selmer Co. 
for one-story factory addition. Harry W. 
Williams is architect. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Green Bay Box Co. has 
awarded contract to Selmer Co. for one-story 
factory addition. Harry W. Williams, archi- 
tect. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Peacock Corp., Berryville 
road, has given contract for one-story de- 
hydrating plant to K. Klemm, 7203 Twenty- 
second avenue. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway Co., E. W. Blomgren, 
division engineer, La Crosse, has awarded 
general contract to Hugh Davey & Son, 
Mason City, Iowa, for water treating plants 
at La Crosse and New Lisbon, Wis., to cost 
about $30,000 each. 


MILWAU KEE—Industrial company has award- 
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€ Promptly made to your DFS 
exact specifications. We can furnish 
any size or style of perforations desired. 


O> CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
Q’ 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago. 11! Vv 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. | 
New York Office—i114 Liberty &t. . 















LEPEL | 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
INDUCTION HEATING UNITS 


4 

7 
HEAT exactly where you want it— 
exactly as hot as you want it—and 4 
for exactly as long as you want it 
for Hardening, Annealing, Stress Re- 
lieving, Soldering, Brazing and Melt- 
ing—all Ferrous and Non-ferrous metals 











Send for Cataiog 
LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, inc. 


4 
{ 
39 West 60th Street, New York, N. Y. ) 
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ANY QUESTIONS * ‘ ‘ 

INVOLVING PRODUCTION MACHINERY @ @ @ 

We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS. DIES. 
PUNCHES, FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 36 years. 
We will be glad to discuss your problem—without obligation. of 
course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY covcumeus. 


OHIO ® 
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LIFTING MAGNETS —iImproved Design—Greoter Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS — Stronger Pulling Copacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS — With Avtomotic Quick Drop 
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“INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 





Penn St., Niles, Ohio 




















Pickling of Iron and Steel—#» Wattace G. imhog 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE raxtoe PUBLISHING CO. 





P. rtment 
$5.15 ( ») 1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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Today's Production Schedules demand “ SIMPLIFIED" 





“Que of the Worlds Largest Guilders of Are Welders.” 





























NEW BUSINESS 














ed centract for one-story building to Hunz- 
inger Construction Co., Station K, Milwau- 
kee. Estimated cost $500,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Air Reduction Co. Inc., 3435 
North Buffum street, has awarded construc- 
tion and electrical contracts for one-story 
machine shop and storage building to F. H. 
McGraw & Co., 780 Windsor street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


MILWAUKEE—Chain Belt Co., 1600 West 
Bruce street, has given contract for two-story 
building to Klug & Smith Co., 111 East 
Wisconsin avenue. Eschweiler & Eschweiler, 
720 East Mason street, Milwaukee, archi- 
tects. 


RACINE, WIS.—Belle City Mfg. Co., 1717 
Taylor avenue, has given contract for one- 
story blacksmith shop addition to Nelson & 
Co. Inc., 1550 Yont street. E. A. Klinger, 
612 Fourteenth avenue, architect. 
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WAUKESHA, WIS.—Waukesha Foundry Co. 
has started construction of one-story foundry 
addition. R. H. Bierman, 3402 West Thurs- 
ton avenue, Milwaukee, architect. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Murphy Diesel Co. has 
given contract to William H. Roberts & Son 
for one-story factory addition. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, has awarded contract to H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Hanna building, Cleveland, for 
tin can shredding plant here to cost $100,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rosco Mfg. Co. has given 
contract to Peterson Bros., 5215 Logan av- 
enue South, for one-story factory addition. 


ST. PAUL—Auto Engine Works, J. D. Mooney, 
president, has let general contract to Mad- 
sen Construction Co., 1790 Lyndale avenue 
South, Minneapolis, for one and two-story 
factory addition to cost $75,000. Larson & 
McLaren, 1901 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, 
architects. 


ST. PAUL—E. B. Sewall Mfg. Co. is having 
plans prepared for one-story factory addi- 
tion by Carl H. Buetow, 570 North Snelling 
avenue, architect. 


ST. PAUL—E. W. Wylie Inc. has given con- 
tract to Frank Carlson, 1515 North Ham- 
line avenue, for two-story machine shop ad- 
dition. 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Oil City Brass Works has 
awarded subcontracts for brass foundry, ma- 
chine shop and office building at Neches and 
Crockett streets. Estimated cost $70,000. G. 
Sargl, 202 Liberty building, general con- 
tractor. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Defense Plant Corp. 
will erect $2,500,000 plant for manufacture 
of liquid catalyst used in making high test 
aviation gasoline. Plant will be operated by 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


SWEENEY, TEX.—J. S. Abercrombie Co., Gulf 
building, Houston, has awarded contract for 
severa] miscellaneous types of buildings to 
Benson-Marxen Co., 2006 West Alabama av- 
enue, Houston. Estimated cost $100,000. 


VELASCO, TEX.—Defense Plant Corp. will 
erect $2,500,000 thiokol plant near Velasco 
Heights, for Rubber Reserve Co. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—National Mfg. Co. Inc., 
maker of special machinery and parts, has 
been given permit for one-story machine 
shop addition. 


IOWA 


SCOTT COUNTY, IOWA—War Department 
through United States Engineer's Office, 
Rock Island, Ill., has let contract for boiler 
house here to J. H. Hunzinger & Co., Se- 
curity building, Davenport, Iowa, and for 
post utilities shops in Clinton County, Iowa, 
to the same contractor. 


MONTANA 


TROY, MONT.—Thornton Zinc & Lead Re- 


duction Works plans to rebuild zinc plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 


CALIFORNIA 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—Judson-Pacific Iron 
Works, foot of Park avenue, has let contract 
for remodeling plant to Louis C. Dunn Inc., 
799 Monadnock building, San Francisco. Es- 
timated cost $40,000. Irvin Subway Grating 
Co. Inc., western division, J. C. Lynn, gen- 
eral manager, lessee. 


LOS ANGELES—Defense Plant Corp. executed 
contract with Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corp., 
Los Angeles, for construction and equipment 
of plant in Alabama, to cost over $12,500,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Hughes Aircraft Co. is erect- 








ing an engineering and mold loft building 
at Jefferson boulevard and Florence avenue, 
costing $250,000. 


CANADA 


BROCKVILLE, ONT.—Canada Foundries & 
Forgings Ltd., Water street, has plans and 
will let contracts soon for plant addition to 
cost about $25,000 with equipment. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—Chrysler Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., 300 Tecumseh boulevard, Windéor, 
has plans for addition to plant here td’ cost 
— $15,000. Bids will be taken immedi- 
ately. 


MALTON, ONT.—National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd., Kenilworth avenue, Hamilton, has ex- 
tended contract to Tope Construction Co. 
Ltd., 677 Main street West, Hamilton, to 
include extension to aircraft assembly build- 
ing here to cost about $10,000. N. Wagner 
is chief engineer. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Algoma Steel 
Corp. Ltd., 503 Queen street, will let con- 


tract soon for repairs to three open-hearth 
furnaces to cost about $50,000. 


THOROLD, ONT.—Exolon Co. has plans and 
will start work soon on addition and altera- 
tions to furnace room and silicon carbide 
furnace plant. Estimated cost about $15,000 
with equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Sutton-Horsley Co. Ltd., 
263 Adelaide street West, will let contract 
soon for plant addition at 30 Commercial 
street to cost about $105,000 with equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Gair Co. of Canada Ltd., 
475 Commissioner street, G. W. Brown, 
president, has given general contract to Rus- 
sell Construction Co. Ltd., Harbor Commis- 
sion building, for plant addition to cost about 
$20,000 with equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Wheel & Found- 
ries Ltd., 171 Eastern avenue, J. A. Kirk- 
patrick, president, is having plans prepared 
by James, Proctor & Redfern, engineers, 36 
Toronto street, for two-story plant addition 
to cost about $20,000, equipment extra. 


TORONTO, ONT.—United Steel Corp., 53 
Pelham avenue, has extended contract to 
William Edwards, 337 Rusholme road, to 
include one-story addition to plant, to cost 
about $20,000 with equipment. 


TRENTON, ONT.—Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, sec- 
retary, has given general contract to Fron- 
tenac Construction Co. Ltd., 704 C.P.R. 
building, Toronto, for addition to workshop 
to cost about $25,000, equipment extra. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Canada Foundries & Forg- 
ings Ltd., Empire street, has given general 
contract to Gradner Construction Co. Ltd., 
7 Riverbank, for plant addition here to cost 
about $15,000 with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Armature Works 
Ltd., 276 Shannon street, plans to start work 
soon and let number of subcontracts in con- 
nection with plant addition to cost about 
$25,000 with equipment. A. F. Byers Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 1226 University street, 
has general contract. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, will start 
work immediately on further large additions 
to plants at the Turcot Propeller Division 
and at the Longue Pointe Works. The Turcot 
addition will cost about $75,000, while the 
proposed Longue Pointe addition will cost 
in excess of $100,000 with equipment 
Spence & Burge, 2063 Union avenue, archi- 
tects. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co, Ltd., Lorne avenue, Lon- 
gueuil, is receiving bids through H. H. Turn- 
bull, secretary, Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa, for plant addition to cost 
about $250,000 with equipment. 


QUEBEC, QUE.— Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, sec- 
retary, has given general contract to Mag- 
loire Couchon Ltd., 311 de la Salle street, 
for addition to Dominion Arsenal here to 
cost about $50,000 with equipment. 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 
“fle Profits Most Better Steel 
Whe Serves Best”’ ~soe Castings 
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CERTIFIED STEELS 
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PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 
stampings. Our produc- 
tion sciiities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 


We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Teledeo, Ohie 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ohe 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 












This book has been written in the 244 pages 
hope that it may assist in better 116 
acquainting members of the engi- lustrations. 
neering and operating staffs of the 
Price BUtomotive and allied industries 


oc tte. with the principal steps involved 
and Canada. in the manufacture of steel sheets 


The Penton Publishing Company 
Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. ,,,< 
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“COWLES” 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . . . .Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 
COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 














CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries. 


Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





DROP-FORGINGS 


ANY SHAPE-ANY MATERIAL 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 
AY Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 
J.H. WILLIAMS &CO. 


The Drop-Forgina People 


0 VULCAN ST BUFFALO, Hm. Y 















































USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 





TRUCKS 


2—AInternational Model KS-7, 176” 
wheelbase chassis, 6.14 & 8.52:1 
gear ratio; 8.25 x 20 10-ply front 
and 9.00 x 20 dual rear tires; 
standard cab, two-speed rear axle; 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 









THE MORECO 


BARGAIN 


CORMNE ER 


equipped with Tulsa Winch Mfg. RELAYING RAILS — machine- 
ney split shaft power take- NEW A RAILS, hoate undp Bare. Boi, Nut 

l—International Model K-8-F tan- Track Accessories. (8) Batted Prteeig ata ee 
dem, 197” wheelbase chassis, Sdsoe teams stose and enaalty avaliable trom ware- *) outlet, 9% Inlet. with 7% HP. 220 volt 3 
7.16:1 gear ratio; 8.25 x 20 10-ply house stocks. = oh, 60 cycle, 1780 RPM motors. 


front and 9.00 x 20 dual rear 
Ground Grip tires; standard cab, 
FBC-401 engine with F-52-C 
transmission; equipped with Tulsa 
Winch Mfg. Company split shaft 
power take-off and Model 18 
winch mounted on rear of truck 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURG EW YORK CHICAGO 














400 


450 


CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS 
CFM. 1802 Spencer Turbo Compressor. 1250 
cfm. @ 83% Ibs. Gen. Elec. with 30 HP. 
220/440 volt, 3 phase 60 cycle 3600 RPM 
motor. 
Cfm. @ 2 Ib. Gen. Elec. with 6.2 HP. 220 
volt 3 phase 60 cycle 3600 RPM motor. 


THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 

















































under WA NTED 1558 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
THE PARKERSBURG by & REEL COMPANY STEEL BUILDINGS 
~ sons teri, Kanes With or Without Crane 
P.O. 
Phone O. Box 573 RUNWAYS AND CRANES FOR SALE 
STEEL TANKS EQUIPMENT FOR BLACK OXIDE FIN- 
Of All Kinds ISHING a, etc.) y waren 
f Gas-Fired Tanks, Heaters, Sontrols, 
PIPE AND TUBES Dipping Baskets, Va f Suction. System call 
ractically new, available immediately. _ 
For Sale Can Make Immediate Inspection > Bek 804, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Foe 
qutinatiaide and, 
PLATE CROP ENDS 408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards 
from 8/16 to 5/8” thick assorted (St. Clair Co.) Hlinois 
to thickness unassorted to size. Proper 
: von GALE BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 
RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, ETC. Quamemeete-Racte | Sesiive, piowess. 
GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION oRMLROAD SCALES, CRANES, EVC. Sint east ue tnd Son tense 
Clara Place near Central Ave. me ee y E ine ton rail- Ventilating and f ventilators. 
road x ton 
‘eduameas Wie eene. locomotive crane.” Als “overhe GENERAL BLOWER CO. 
phone HAvemeyer 8-1100 electric travelling cranes; 404 North Peoria St. Chicage, 1. 
locomotives; a rails; and ny 
Write for commeete 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 24 Street Kansas City, Kansas 














Morefor Your Dollar! Grin er, Roll 30° x 76” Farrel, M. D. 
e, "x * Niles, 
= 5 ae eee ROLLING MILLS serenity? Newtell, SoS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” Shears, Alligator, 1”-4". = 
’ . Slotter, 12” Putnam, 33” table, B.D. 
ines, aati cee net ete) ea 
“COKOLIK ssuhge THLExO leh» OCEL” FRANK B. FOSTER Siraiehtener’ 60"—11 multe 8%” dia. 
— BUYERS — TRADERS N Testing Machine, 400,000 Ib. Riehle, B.D. 
WEST PENN MACHINERY CO. 
1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30’, 36” & 40°, M.D 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel, 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D. 
GRINDER, Cyl. i8*x30"x96" Norton, M.D. 
HAMMER, Forging, 2000 Ib. Morgan 

SHEAR uaring 8’x10 gau je Streine, M.D. 
SHEARS, Squaring, 48” "x 1/4",M.D 
STRAIGHTENER, 12-roll Kane & Roach, M.D 
STRAIGHTE NER: Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8” 
STRAIGHTENER, No. 1 Sutton-Abramson, M.D. 


LANG pyre COMPANY 
28th Street & A.V.R.R Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Looking for Good Used 
and Rebuilt Machinery? 


Other STEEL readers may have the machinery you 
need and a ‘‘WANTED’’ advertisement in STEEL's 








WANT TO PURCHASE 


4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe of 

plants; Mil aio Fittings; = Used and Rebuilt Equipment section will let therm 
SONKEN a ire or phane c ORP. know that you are in the market. Send in your copy 
108 N. 2d St. today to STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our . 
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Help Wanted 








WANTED 


Large fabricating plant needs experi- 
enced structural steel designers. Draft 
classification 3-A. Excellent opportu- 
nity for promotion. Reply Box 798, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 











WANTED 
CHEMISTS FOR BOTH SUPERVISORY 
AND ROUTINE ANALYTICAL WORK in 
control laboratory of leading aircraft engine 
manufacturer in East. Applications sought 
from both men and women but not from 
persons employed in war production. Reply 
Box 797, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








General Contractors 











STEEL » REINFORCED 


ARCHITECTS 
144 W. Wood Street 


Specializing in : 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS : 





WOOD ENGINEERING SPECIALISTS 


KLING - SAUSE - ROUSSEAU & ASSOCIATES 


(Phone 6-3259) 


Planning Designing Engineering 
Electrical Plumbing Heating 
Consultants Production Planning 


WORKSHOPS 


CONCRETE » MASONRY 


& ENGINEERS 
Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


HOUSING 


Youngstown, 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 











Accounts Wanted 7 





WANTED 


Young man trained to design and sell struc- 
tural steel. Excellent opportunity for pro- 
motion as branch office manager. Must have 
first class references and not subject to im- 
mediate draft. Reply Box 799, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland. 














WANTED: MECHANICAL ENGINEER TO AS- 
sume full charge of designing and drafting jigs, 
fixtures, tools, and sheet metal dies for small 
Ohio company. Must have knowledge of acous- 
tical engineering - Ly to internal combustion 
engine mufflers. »plicant must not be employed 
by another war = uction plant. State age, draft 
classification, and experience. Address Box 805, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 





WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tu’ 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply gi 
information, experience, —_ to Box 771, § 
Penton | Cleve 


WANTED: ENGINEERS AND DRAFTSMEN 
experienced in blast furnace construction. Write 
Austin Bridge Ll ane rfield, Texas. 


EL, 








Positions Wanted 


STEEL MAN, WIDELY EXPERIENCED IN 
structural fabrication and warehousing, seeks re- 
sponsible position. Has served as shop mechanic, 
draftsman, estimator, purchasing agent, ware- 
house manager, sales manager, production man- 
ager, cost-reduction engineer, general manager. 
Particularly capable as special assistant to chief 
executive as trouble-shooter in connection with 
high-cost trends, labor pon, departmental in- 
efficiencies. Now employed, studying drafting- 
room losses. Inquiries from shipyards, conveyor 
concerns, etc., welcomed. Reply Box 800, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








Opportunities 








Representatives Wanted 





SALES AGENT AND MANAGER 


With years .of experience in large scale sell- 
ing desires to market nationally a line of 
products. Free to travel the entire United 
States to sell direct or form agencies. Not 
subject to draft. Advise what you have to 
offer and terms. David Lutz, North Hills, Pa 











- Employment Service | 


SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recognized 
standi negotiates for sitions of calibre indi 
en individualized to your personal 
requirements. Retaining fee protected by refund 

vision. Identity covered. If salary has been 
2.500 or more send for details. R. W. Bixby 
Inc.. 110 Delward Bldg.. Buffalo =. Y 








to $25,000. 


WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


in many localities throughout the 
country to handle sheet metal prod- 
uct for industrial war construction 


If you are familiar with this field 
we can offer an attractive proposi- 
tion on a product backed by qual- 
ity and availability as well as na- 
tional reputation. In writing, be 
sure to give background of your in- 
dustrial selling experience. Reply 
Box 803, STEEL, Penton Bldzg., 
Cleveland. 





















ENGINEERS 


556 West Congress Street 





Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling 





THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 














FOR SALE 
STEEL & GLASS BUILDING 
2 INCH TONGUE & GROOVE ROOF 


132 x 132 EQUIPPED FOR HEAVY 
CRANE ALSO 72” CUPOLA 


THE FOSTER STOVE Co. 
fronton, Ohio 
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Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 


MANUFACTURERS 





Chicago, IIlinois 


KIRK & BLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
m GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


r , 
. ‘ ‘ ’ ree i v r AL: 
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THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. C0. 





















~~ 
ALD 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 





DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 











Lrg lof anituulion harps mairilenanue coh to aULiNtINLM 


Long life in a mobile power unit is really one of the goals of an industrial 
age. Any piece of mechanical equipment, composed of moving parts, and 
subjected to the shocks and stress of operation, is bound to deteriorate with 
time. WHITCOMB mobile power units do not have the gift of eternal life. 
but they do have an amazing span of life usefulness. That is because they 
are solidly built. well designed. and backed by 35 years of reputation and 
experience. They have abundant, easily controlled power that operates with 
the greatest economy. Their long-life construction keeps maintenance costs to 
a minimum. Indeed, today’s WHITCOMB locomotives are built to absorb 
punishment as well as to deliver service. If you have switching and haulage 
problems, if you want to move materials, investigate the WHITCOMB claims. 
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Eubsiday of THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 
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Vital Then-—Indispensable Now! 


More than 12 years ago an Eastern manufac- 
turer selected Cleveland Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers for the important drives through- 
out his large Mill, and now tells us:— 


“Cleveland Drives have given positive and 


continuous operation.” 


For over 12 years— 24 hours a day — 355 


days a year— not just one Cleveland but 
more than 50 of them have kept this manu- 


facturer’s machines in steady production. 


Install Clevelands and you will keep your 
machines in steady production too—with 
assurance of continuous, trouble-free per- 


formance through many years to come. 
Your Clevelands will never let you down! 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3270 
East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 


In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 


CLEVELAND 








The wipers do a good job of keeping 
ordinary turnings out from under the 
carriage. But when you work with 
| ‘cast iron, you should remove the 
wipers occasionally and clean them in 
kerosene to rinse out the dust and grit. 





(No. 3 in a series of tips on “Keeping ‘em Turning’) 


by John Gauche —40 years with LeBlond 


When a lathe hand gets absorbed in turning out a piece of work, 
its awfully easy forhim to forget that Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness. But if he does forget, and allows his machine to get 
choked up with chips and turnings—look out, brother, that’s trouble! 
Just as a reminder, I'd like to point out the spots that need close 
watching to:keep your lathe running accurately and smoothly. 


When you place a tool in the tool 
post, check to be sure there are no 
turnings between the collar and the 
compound rest, or between the 
wedge and the collar. Your tool can't 
get a firm rest in a dirty tdol post. 


Don't move the tailstock along the 
ways without first carefully wiping 
off all. chips. Turnings on the ways 
will throw the tailstock out of 
alignment and ruin your accuracy. 
Also keep tailstock spindle clean. 


Before replacing center, wipe out 
hole and clean the tapered part 
the center. When using drills, chuc 
or.reamers be sure they are ti 
in the taper hole. If there is d 
between the two, the part wi 
revolve and cut the taper ho 
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